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CHAP.  IX. 


GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.  I. — t^ARDBNS. 

'<  CO  totally  blind  are  the  tenants  to  the  advantage  of 
any  green  crops^  and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
habitual  idleness,  (hat  they  scarce  raise  any  thing  even 
for  family  use  in  ihtiT  gardens^  which,  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  are  generally  left  open  to  the  ingress^  and 
egress  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  V* — Mr*  Clark ^  in  Orig. 
Rep*  of  Brecknockshire y  p.  52.  ' 

The  abore stricture,  levelled  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hilly  district  of  the  county,  is  true  only  of  a  few 
poor  mountaineers;  and  to  such,  in  every  other  county, 
iinder  similar  circumstances,  it  may  beeq4}ally  appl.- 
cable.  Such  gardens  are  not  secured  with  quick-fences, 
and  potato^  are  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vegetables 
ibey  cultivate:  they  are  however  few^  compared  with 
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(he  gardnns  (bat  are  well  preserved  and  cultivated,  and 
Ibose  few  gndually  decrease  in  number. 

"  The  kitchen  gardens  arc  productive,  when  welt  ma- 
na^ed.  All  culiriuiy  vegclables  and  wall-fniit  thrive 
in  the  loner  part  of  Raduor&Iiire,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Hereford  ;  but  not  so  in  the  culder 
■nd  higher  parts." — Rev.  IF.  J.  Kett, 

In  twlh  these  respects,  Brecknockshire  seems  ns  it 
were  a  counterpart  of  Radnorshire. 

Persons  of  fortune,  in  cuay  jwrt  of  the  district,  are 
upon  a  par  with  those  similarly  circumstanced  iu  nthet 
parts  of  the  island  ;  in  having  gardens  exhibiting  taste, 
and  pioductng  plenty.  Tbti  fruit-gardens  are,  in  most 
places,  excellent;  the  productions  in  great  plcntyt 
and  of  the  be^t  flavour. 

The  gardens  of  mere  farmers  are  in  general  well 
stored  with  (he  more  useful  vegetables,  or  such  as  sup- 
ply the  table  iu  reguLir  succcwioa  throughout  the 
•easoii. 

*'  Afi  to  cottage  gardens,  the  lowlandcrs,  of  course, 
generally  take  the  lead;  and  among  them,  such  as  are 
of  Silurian,  leon  to  surpass  those  of  Dimetian  extrac- 
tion, in  cottage  horticulture.  In  tlie  gardens  of  West 
Wales,  we  find  kilchen  vegetables  in  plenty  and  per- 
fection. Cottagers,  however,  arc  not  here  as  fond  of 
gardening  as  they  are  in  theeastern  parts  of  SouthWaleSt 
where  we  always  find  a  pleasing  mixture  of  flower  and 
kitchen  garden,  with  such  fruits  as  are  in  such  gardens 
cullivnlrd  with  feasihil  ily, — gooseberries,  currants* 
raspberries,  &c.  Potatoes,  in  West  Wales,  and  not 
improperly,  are  the  great  object  of  cottage  horlical- 
ture  :  not  that  tliere  are  nothing  <i1se  to  be  met  with  la 
•iich  gardens ;  bat  these  prevail  so  much,  that  every 
Ibing  cLw  is  on  a  smaUn  teak  Ihau  in  other  places. " 
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"  The  genial  dimalurc  of  the  Toarilime  coast  of  Sout  b 
WalcM  U  favourable  (o  horticulture.  Here  we  fiiid  the 
ptoductiotiB  of  tlii^  kilcUen,  dower,  and  fruit  giirdeii, 
U  m'lf  >  And  i'l  as  great  pi;rf(.'ction,  as  in  any  part  of 
Britain.  Vegitation  CMtnmciicits  early  in  tiie  spring, 
ronsiclirrably  more  so  than  in  Llie  eastern  and  midland 
couulioi  I  yet  it  has'been  ol>8arved,  that  Tegetation  in 
tbo  niidland  counties,  though  lalcr'in  its  commence- 
mrnl,  u  more  rapid  than  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
itLind,  Leaves  appeav  looner  in  the  wnttfrn  parts; 
but  flowers  and  fruit  will  be  as  early  in  tlic  midland 
(litlricls:  tlic  beauties  of  spring  appear  earlier  in  the 
vcstcrn  coiinlies:  tbe  fruits  of  summer,  however,  are 
■ot  uartiei,  at  tcait  bat  very  little:  fruits  ripen  ^ena> 
rally  much  about  Ihc  same  time  in  every  pnrt  of  South 
Brtlain  ;  the  difference  appears  cliiefly  in  the  earliness 
of  spring,  tbe  |iMig  continuance  of  verdure  in  autumn, 
wid  tite  mihlnes))  of  winler,  wliicb  are  experienced  iu 
r  Ifce  teste™  climatufe." — E.  JV. 

I  Ttio  Uvk,  allium  porrum  (the  porrnm  lativum  of 
r'Kij  and  MilK'r),  in  Welsh  pi.  cennin,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Ihc  Welsh  as  a  national  badge  of  diatinctfon^ 
analoffuui  to  the  Irinh  thamrack.  Tradition,  and  per- 
liap»  bi»)ory,  altribnic  the  origin  of  this  national  badge 
lo  a  frat  of  our  metropolilun  palroii-saini;  but  wc 
would  rather  refer  it  to  a  prior  date — lo  a  victory  ob> 
lained  by  llie  Silurian  cfiiel'luin,  Ciiruclacus,  bcfiKe 
bit  6iiel  snbyugation  by  Oslorius.  Slill,  there  is 
searcrly  a  cottagi.- garden  in  Siluria  (GUimargansliire, 
MoamoQlbsbire,  &c.)  williout  a  propnrliunale  large 
bed  ofkieLs  ;  wme  of  which  are  earthed  up  like  ceh'ry  ; 
■ml  then-by  are  blaacbri),  and  rendered  initd  and  ten- 
der ;  to  br  used  not  only  as  a  condiment,  but  sometimes 
IS  an  altiDcnt.  From  this  peculiar  diet,  whether  the 
D  2  iJilutiun 


Silurian  ^^'cUll  arc  more  free  from  nephritic  com- 
plaints  tlmn  llie  Dimctian  and  Veoedotian  WeUh, 
are  not,  nt  prirseul,  pripart'd  lo  form  an  opinion. 
About  tliL-  ^ear  I7i0,  llic  laste  of  tho  Siluri,in  WcFsh  "* 
fur  alliuc€oiis  plants,  and  eitpccially  Ihe  leek,  is  com* 
memorHtril  by  I).  T.  in  litsonumcrBlion  of  Ihu  rcspec 
tivediRls  pecidiar  to  eacli  counl'j' :  the  Silurirm  )>oup 
then  wan,  and  still  is,  eawl  ceiinin ;  on  1lu>  contrary, 
thf  Dimcliitn  !>oup  thai  uns,  and  &lill  is,  cavl  rrvm*. 

Tlic-kilclien-giudensof  IIil-  inurkct<raen  at  Llaiid.tff', 
near  CnrdilT,  tir<--  numcruuMRtid  producliri.*;  supplying  1 
the  mii&l  conrniiont  parl§  of  South  Wales,  and  in  a  J 
certain  proportion  the  Bristol  market,  with  ve^-tnliles! 
SIkIi  a  group  of  giirdens  fur  the  acciimmodation  of  the 
public,  wo  ha»c  not  noticed  elsL-whcre  wilhui  the  dig* 
(Tict.  ' 

To  enumerate  the  several  articles  of  the  first-mte  1 
gardens,   would  lie  to   »ritc  in   part  a  botanical  dic- 
lionary  :  iho  crops  of  a  t:triDer'!>  garden  consist  of  the 
Trgelablcs  niOst  appropriate  to  Instable,  viz.  early  po- 


■  Cjivl  frvfr,  a  unip  vrheicin  tiirnipi  iuid  ullier  mild  vegcliblea  are 
the  chief  ingredient!  -.  uw/  f«»u>,  a  tuup  flavoured  by  ihe  adnusiiire  of 
Icclu.    The  peculiar  Vcncdinian  uup  U  cnei  lUab.  at  milk  wup.  1 

"  MewD  piceyQiiu  lavily  armiii."—D.  T.  in  Glwiorgaiiihirc.  M 

■•  Canly  irtwifl— died  ddigoii."— O.  7",  iii  Monawuihibire.  ■ 

"  A  t/'Jifl  trvim  jm  ei  dymnior."— O.  T.  in  CjenrianhcnJure.  ' 

"  Cavn,  ymmya,  » ti-nel  mit." — D.  T.  in  Canligaiuiiire. 
Oilier  alli.iccout  plaritt  ciillivated  in  Wdib  gardeni,  uv,  I.  Allkm  i^ 
Isniam,  diilluC  ur  eaduluttci  S.  Allim  crfi,  common  onion,  Viirietin; 
I.  AHiam  ^iiiUiiM,  cibiiule.  or  ibe  Welili  onion;  4.  AUita  icbtiwfrAiim, 
tfia,  or  cluTCi:  llicie  four  aic  ciillivited  for  llic  put|io>ci  of  diec; 
5.  AUaim  i4tiinm,  commOn  gulic  ;  6.  jUlitm  rnndafmiin,  or  rocanibote, 
wiih  bull))  ai  ihe  lopi  of  (he  (Callu,  u  well  ai  root  liulba  ;  the  two  Utter 
chiefly  lor  mcUiciiiat  uw«.  The  more  common  name  of  the  aUium /itnlc 
HI*,  or  WeUli  uuiuD,  ii  htlyUck,  owing  piolMbly  to  lU  bdug  at  £nt  iniib- 
iliiced  by  ioqic  lioly  caook. 
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taioes,  yeHow  turnips,  early  and  winter  cabbageiy 
greens,  variefies  of  pease  and  beans,  carrots,  onions,  and 
other  alliaceous  plants,  and  varieties  of  salads;  to 
which  some  add  brocoli,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  sea^ 
kale,  rhubarb. 

Some  thrifty  cottagers  aim  at  raost  of  these,  especi* 
ally  near  towns  and  manufacturing  places.  Parsnips 
(Uysiau  gwyddelig)^  a  common  ingredient  formerly  in 
the  AlUSaints-Eye  dish,  are  now  but  rarely  cultivated* 


6ECT.  II.-— ORCHARDS,   PRUIT,    &c. 

Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire  *lower.^^^  The 
orchards  which  are  planted  thrive  very  well,  and  pro- 
duce cyder,  of  a  good  quality,  both  in  fli^vour  and 
strength/' — Rev.  W^-J.  Rees. 

**  Here  are  many  thriving  orchards  ^  the  redp^trcak, 
a  common  apple  ;  the  broad-tail,  greatly  recommended 
for  all  soils,  especially  that  which  is  gravelly.  Several 
formers  make  from  20  to  30  hogsheads  of  very  good 
cyder.  Here  are  a  few  nurseries  of  fruit-trees,  where 
apple-trees  sell  for  from  I8d.  io2s.  per  tree.  Most  |)eople 
buy  stocks,  and  grafl  thereon  their  own  choice  of  frnits : 
crab6tocksaometim.es  sell  from  Is*  to  18d»  each.  This 
is  by  far  too  high,  as  they  are  so  cheaply  raised  from 
core." — iWr.  Weyman* 

In  the  Vale  of  Wye,  adjoining  Herefordshire,  exdu- 
si've  of  orchards  properly  so  called,  and  well  planted, 
apple-trees  are  found  iu  intermediate  rows  in  hop- 
yards,  and  among  forest  trees  in  sideland  places.  Se- 
veral cottages  are  enriched  with  the  useful  appendages 
sd  small  orchards.    The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  of 
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Glvbury,  vas  nn  aclive  tinci  z<^Iuiib  orchnrd*plan(dr4  I 
To  remccij'  Hit  pnvailing"  degcm-rncy  of  Bi>|)1e*tim, 
he  irilniduccd    gfaft§    frorii  vigornus-bearing  Itws,    of 
the  cliuicf-st  caller  BorlBj  from  the  ule  of  Jem/,  Nor- 
naiidj',  &c. 

In  liie  V'nte  of  Usk,  add  ihc  minor  Muff's  connected 
wilb  it,  orcbiinU  are  in  thi?  oamtr  hiiid  of  request  as  in 
the  Vale  of  Wye,  &c.  Near  CrickbowHt  wc  saw  ah 
entire  orcbard,  cunBi&(iR;Er  of  pe.ir  ir«^'s. 

There  is  very  HUle  cyder  miide  in  fSoulh  Wales,  ex- 
.ccptin^  in  the  eastern  parts  of  these  (wo  counlies. 

Monuouthshirc  is  the  only  county  in  8outii  Walp»* 
noticed  by  D.  T.  in  bis  Welsh  TopoK^aphy,  first  puln 
li^ibed  about  1720,  os  producing  cj/rfcr.  Tlic_lo|K>gra« 
pber  Very  metbudically  divided  his  Kurrry  of  eoch 
euunty  in(o  five  sections  i  he  upptupriules  tde  lirBt  lo 
geogmpbical  fit.-ik-  end  circuniBfanccs,  swil,  eniface* 
Sze.  ;  till'  Kcond,  (o  rmlur&l  productions,  mines,  woods, 
livf  &1ock,  &c. ;  tlielliird,  to  provincifll  diet,  provL. 
Bions,  ftc. ;  the  fourth,  to  Ifae  pbyBicul  and  moral  cha* 
racter  of  the  iuhahltaiils  ;  and  the  fifih,  to  ihc  domestic 
and  ninnnf.ieturingnccupstion«of  the  female  chiss.  Of 
the  latter  be  says  in  MonraouthBhirc :  "  The  women 

•  In  juriiprudetce.  uid  other  ptilitical  afraugnnciitt,  Monmouttuhire 
liai  been  eoDiidtrnl  by  rame  31  in  Engliih  calinty  imce  the  mgnuf 
Henry  VIIL :  but  tlie  Wriib  Mill  cnuRiciate  thirteen  countin  withia 
their  Pnodpafirf--*'  Ttir  itr  ar  Hsg  Cj»n "  Mumtioulhthirt  ii  no 
more  10  be  conndernl  u  an  Enjiiiib  county,  becaute  it  ii  ioctuJed  ia  th« 
Oifnid  cifcuii.  than  the  thiee  cmuuia  in  Nunh  Wain,  Fliui,  Deobi^, 
and  Montgomery,  bcoiue  ihcy  are  within  the  Choicr  dreuii.  Mon- 
muulhshire  nil!  reiain*  more  of  \u  U'eMi  chiracttriitici,  in  lanpiige, 
cuxomi,  and  muinen,  thin  RidaatA.rv.  Tbe  WtUh  langiuge  ti  m  Hr 
from  being  <M  the  decline,  thai  ti  I&  <pnken  more  fluently,  and  in  pnater 
purity,  11  lhi«  diy.  on  the  bordcn  <rf  England,  and  rvea  in  putt  of  lb* 
povniic*  o(  SiUop  ittd  HereTord,  ihu  it  lus  been  for  theac  tiro  « 
back. 
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hen  an  emplojml  in  manufacturino;  some  fine  flannels, 
in  fnannging  cyder  from  the  numerous  orchards,  and 
■a  making  halt  from  whcat-Ktraw*." 

Southrm  Limeitnne  Tract,  Maritime  Coasts,  Sec. — 
George  Owen,  in  his  History  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  Ihc 
Icign  of  Elizabeth,  cotnpluinB  of  the  eight  chief  wants 
•r  the  count;  in  bis  time:  I.  Want  of  Orchards  and 
Hop'^ards;  2.  Scarcity  of  Timber  and  Wood ; 
S.  W'ahtof  Enclosures;   4.  Want  of  g^nod   Schools; 

5.  Want  of  In-Jnging  Life  Slock  to  weekly  markets; 

6.  Want  of  Fish-ponds;  7.  "Want  of  Woollen  Mnou- 
(ictori«;  8.  Want  of  n  liettcr  Brewl  of  Hotscs.  Of 
tbcM!  eight  wants,  the  first  only  is  appropriated  to  this 
Section  :  hts  words  on  the  (iibjccl  are  these : 

**  The  greatest  wnnt  tliat  this  countiey  accoiinteth 
Mtelftohare,  is  fruite,  as  apples,  peares,  warderx, 
piutta,  apricacks,  wall  nuts-,  and  such  like,  whereof 
there  is  sfmaliglorcor  none  at  all:  which  want,  although 
U  may  bclbouglit  partly  to  procee<le  of  the  natnreof 
ibc  Boile  not  ttring  naturally  apt  to  nourish  wood,  yet 
oertA  it  is  as  moch  by  negligence  of  the  inhnliitanls.  In 
fto*  planting,  preserving,  and  cherishing  of/itfj(e  trees; 
(at  it  is  found  by  experience,  thnt  in  diverse  places 
ibwe  are  foaitd  good  orchards,  well  thriving  ami  prof- 
ing;  for  although  tlie  countrey  be  much  bordering  on 
(he  aes,  and  snbject  to  the  vehement  fluwes  thereof  in 
I)m  winter  season,  which  nippe  and  make  tlie  naked 
bBsbcB  to  stoopc,  yet  there  arc  few  or  noe  villages  but 

•  "  Gmith  J  mecclitd  hyit  ja  UDtua, 
"  Nyddu  thai  gwUnenni  meioion, 
■  Trio  itUir  I'r  ftr  linn  Irui/riil, 

"  A  gwditio  bttim  gwrilt  y  gweniih." 

&4  the 
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t)ie  sarnf.  is  sbcltercil  from  Ihc  winds,  bv  some  Kill 
land,  and  iii  such  valleys  llie  fruiltr  tjrinbcr  aa-  found 
to  Ik  very  fruKfull,  and  ct.i)CciuUy  in  old  tymc  about 
religions  liouiics,  as  qIkp  j;<'n(lcincn's  Imusi's,  und  by  di- 
vers gooil  ImsbandiiiLN's  housos,  nol  only  orchards 
stored  with  all  kindcof  fruilc  tymbcr,  but  alfiuv  ubotit 
Diost  housL'S  of  accouul,  and  countric  villngi-N,  jir(;(iu 
gruvcs  ofwiKKl,  as  llie  ubIic,  miipk*,  clniv,  and  such 
like;  and  divers  rare  tymbi-T,  as  ttic  [>iiieia)>]>lc' ttce, 
tlie  spruce  and  lirrc  trees,  (hv  iitulbcrry-lrcc, 
olbcrs  ;  wliicli  (ax  our  country  pca^ile  of  gn-at  nq 
gcDce  in  this  point." 

About  a  century  after  Mr.  Gforgo  Owen't  dnys, 
Jiewis,  (be  Aimolatur  upon  bis  nianusi;ri|n  hislutjrj 
says:  "  I  am  persuaded  by  experience,  tiial  ihe  lack 
uf  fruit-trees,  as  ncll  Os  atl  kinds  uf  (iu)b(.-r,  is  more 
owing  to  the  nrglect  of  planting,  Ibuiiaiiyconblilutional 
Vnaplriess  in  llie  suji  uf  this  country ;  fur  I  liave  lited 
to  WL-  extensive  {proves  and  orcbiirds  of  my  own  plant- 
ing ;  and  from  Ibc  produce  of  the  taller,  have  for  eiimti 
years  jiast  made  a  considerable:  store  of  cyder  aimually, 
nitliougli  my  sitnation  is  ofwa  to  tbcsoa,  and  not  re- 
uiurkably  slicltcred ;  and  I  wish  I  could  influence  tlie 
practice  of  others,  and  Ivget  a  more  general  cultivation 
Qf  orchnidsand  bup-gii rdeu>>,  as  I  tind  the  hops  1  raisi;, 
no  way  inferior  lo  lhos«  uf  Kent  or  Worcestershire." 

Another  century  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  the 
alwve  Annntator  ;  and  ihv  wants  complained  of  a  cen- 
Uiry  before  his  time,  have  nut  yet  Imx-r  fully  supplied. 
OrcAartfi  still  are  not  numerous  in  ilic  county.  Neai 
the  mansions  of  the  jfcntry,  u(  Oriellon,  &c.  we  find 
orchards,  but  not  every  wliere.     Tlierc  urea  few  about 


tree, 


*  Wit  Ae  I'iiKUKt  it  imroduccil  here  m  euly 
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mbroke.     We  were  ngreenbly  aurpTba)  to  RnA  (lie 

eaiid  fine  villiige  of  St.  \iiie:miu:]'s  (Llnndiidoc/i), 

On  lite  Pcmbroki'sliire  Hi<le  of  llie  Tcivy,   having   iu 

kouBcs  neatly  wliitena^fil,  n«   if  a  colony  from  Gla- 

■lorgain  liad  fonncrly  selltcd  IJUTC,  ami  an  orchard.  i>f 

■«|)pfes,  pciira,  plunia,  &c.  aKnclml  to  mch  liouRi^,  the 

(I'ly  iiiblance  of  lUe  kind  we  met  wilh  in  West  Wak^s. 

There  was  formerly  a  pretty  large  abbey  at  this  place  : 

lonu:  of  its  rultis  fitill  mniiiin  ^  by  which  its  slyli;  of 

Kfcliilcctiirc  seems  to  Lave  been  superior  lo  any  wc  have 

II  the  county,  exa'plirig  ihutof  St.  David's.   Tlie 

I  Rrfttncsiiof  ifaiiivillnge,  ami  Its  luimeroiis  orcliarde,  may 

f  lie  ullribiilcd  to  the  (ibliuls  and  monks,  »ho  were  cum - 

inly   lUc<  pulrous  of  iioprovomoiUs  wherever    they 

oidnf. 

Tite  wcslcru  valleys  of  Cardiganshire,    fertile  and 

t'licll  ^bettered,  ar<i  highly  favotiruble  to  llic  production 

Iff  fruit.     Orclianls  prosper  in  the  Valeof  Teivy,  from 

Lluiybyddai  down  to  the  hea  below  Cardigan,  aa  at 

(.lamly&iul.  Pen  y  Wcnallt,  Llwyn-dyrns,  Pen  y  Lan, 

£.W,  never  siw  finer  peaches,  or  ri|)eiied    in 

r<-Ali-r  perfection,  llian  in  the  Kt-v.  Mr.Millingchamp's 

ifitie  fruit-garden  at  Trevor.     In  the  garden  of  R.  War- 

n  Joiiics,   Esq.  of  Llanina,  we  saw  trees  covca-d  with 

1  Mcuud  crop  uf  blossoms  in  t^eptcmber,  after  having 

>orncji  full  crop  of  early  apples*. 

'  Tiic  reason  (hut  orchards  appear  not  more  nume- 
BCHU  in  Wat  Wales,  is  |>osxibly  an  Jden  or  persuasion, 
Ifaftt  (bey  would  not  lairow  in  places  exposed  to  t'le  sea 
air;  and  this  is  probably  inferred  from  olwrvin^,  that 
many  Ireci,  even  natives  of  other  parts  of  (he  same 
tract,  would  not  grow  near  tlic  sea :  but  nolliing  cnn  be 


*  See  a  tnct  pa  Orttar^  in  CarHgiuittirt,  in  the  Appeodii,  No.  VI. 

a  greater 


a  grentcr  mistake.  The  applc-lrec  is  one  of  tbo  few  (hat 
beoT  (he  sea  air  well,  or  ^ire  but  vcr;  litlln  afTccted  by 
it.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  inslaiice  llie  Vulc  nf 
GlaInor^>al1,  where  orcburds  flourtsli  oo  Ihv  most  cle- 
Vflted  i^roujids  OR  Ibo  very  margin  of  llic  clinic;  as  about 
the  Yillagts  of  Roow,  Foiitugary,  Porthlferfy,  Cast 
Abcrtbart',  and  niHuy  oLtiere,  lying  between  itie  liarliout 
«f  Abertliaw  and  Bitty.  Tbcsr  orvhnrtls  are  very  n«Bt 
Ibe  britik  of  the  high  Eea  cli%,  with  a  considerable 
&lope  towards  (lie  soulh-wrst,  than  which  no  exposure 
can  be  more  in  (he  stroke  of  the  eea  air  from  the  At)aii« 
tic  t  but,  even  here,  fruit  ripenB  well,  and  blights  occnr 
less  ffcquenlly  than  in  more  inland  places.  All  kinds 
of  apples,  however,  do  not  equally  bear  the  sea  nlr, 
though  the  exceptions  are  but  few.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  a  small  orchard  wilhin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  southernmost  coail  at  AbertliaW  :  the  royal  ruasct, 
Wheeler's  russcl,  Pyle's  russet,  the  giliinower,  Hcrvey, 
aromatic  pippin,  and  iiHlced  all  kinds  of  the  very  best 
apples,  arc  most  of  (hem  not  at  alt  affected  by  the  scu 
air,  or  not  materially!  the  Kirtm  pippin  tree,  however, 
ii  nipped  on  the  western  side,  as  if  a  lilllc  clippetl  t 
but  it  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent*. 

'*  It  has  been  observed  and  well  aswrtatncd  id  Glu- 
norgaft,  thai  fruits  ripen  in  (he  sea  nir  earlier,  aitd  in  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  in  the  mote  Inland 
parti.  The  same  kind  of  peach  in  a  garderi  within  a 
qaarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wa-sboic,  ripens  a  week,  or 
mure,  earlier  tbun  in  a  good  aspect  on  ihe  very  same 
hind  of  aoil,  and  eqaallj  well  toanaged,  in  a  garden 
five  miles  disiaat  fiona  the  tbofC.     Orchards  along  the 


I 
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pA-sfaorP)  Hpm>  thdr  fruit  sooner,  and  in  higher  per- 
fection, than  thfwe  further  up  the  cuunlry  in  (be  very 
btnil  of  snil  t  it  is  also  observed,  that  in  gardens 
and  orchants  near  the  sen,  the  friiil,  thoiigli  sooii(;r 
ii|)c,  i»  newr  su  large  la  in  the  more  inlaml  parls. 

"  On  ihc.  liraestonc  tract,  in  Gower,  there  were  for* 
auwiy  ft  frfat  number  of  orchnrds  ;  smnlt  orchards  are 
still  prvtty  fntqHcnt  there,  aiid  produce  abutidaiice  of 
ipplw."— £.  Jf'. 

The  limestone  tract  of  Coatlc  Martin  in  Pembroke- 
thirc  is  simihifly  circumstanced  as  to  soil  and  sen  nir  : 
and  ihough  orchards  are  here  Igsb  frequent,  yet  there 
are  in  a  tew  places  hixuriHnt  evidences  of  the  genialmss 
of  (}Oth  M)iL  and  climate  for  the  proihiction  of  fruit ;  u 
at  Btacki>oi«  Court,  BrownslaiJe,  OrteUon,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Unehol-houBc  in  Caslle  Martin,  will  produce  more 
and  finer  ^rapffi  thnn  pcrhupe  any  half  a  dozen  in  the 
counly  of  Middifscs."— A/r.  MUnr,  StticfcpoU  Court. 

**  The  wall-fruit  in  Castle  Martin  scldoiu  fail :  when 
Ijte  Invs  have  cast  their  blosEoms,  and  the  weather  dry, 
>D  Its  to  euduiiger  the  crops,  the  gardeners  CTery  day 
eoniftaiilly  water  the  trees  by  means  of  forcing  pistons  t 
the  moiHtnrc  thus  alT'irded,  nnd  the  physical  action  of 
the  water,  nre  snpposi-d  to  hate  generally  thedesinnl 
dS-ct  of  pif venting  blights." — ^Jr.  Mirehome. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  lime  is  not  fur  distant, 
arfaen  orchard-planting  will  meet  with  the  attention  it 
deserves;  and  (hat  not  a  farm  or  a  cottage  will  be  found 
is  veil-adapted  situations,  without  an  orchard  propor- 
tionate to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  family  ;  with 
ft  snrplus  of  frait  tor  the  supply  of  those  whose  lot  hna 
placed  lh[-m  in  situations  «here  orchanis  arc  nut  ex- 
pected to  prosper.  Such  unfavourable  situations,  w« 
arc  persuaded,  are  far  kss  numerous  thnn  is  commonly 
iniiitgiDed. 


I 
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imagined.  A  Ihick  belt  of  cTergrecns  slioiilJ  be  plant* 
ed  between  (lie  orcliuril  and  llie  more  adverse  winds,  in 
situnlions  somcMhKt  exposed;  and  (or  the  cncoiirogc- 
nienl  of  planters,  in  sued  sidiations,  il  lias  been  ob* 
served,  that  orclierds  on  grounds  of  some  dcvalion, 
bavc  escaped  bliglils,  and  cropiml  well,  «ht;n  tlioho  in 
tlie  neifrhbouring  lower  vales  liavc  btvti  injured  by  Ihein. 
The  sod  for  orchards,  where  not  iiaturnUy  fertile, 
should  be  improved  b^  previous  culture.  Uicli  virgin  ' 
would  ngrees  best  wilh  fruit-trei,s  of  all  surfs,  wlielber 
in  preparing  ground  for  planting,  or  fur  eub^cqucniljr 
dressing  llicni.  Where  rich  mould  is  not  procurable, 
resort  must  be  bad  tu  comports.  Dung  composts 
sliould  be  80  worked,  that  not  a  particle  of  lUc  dung  be 
visible.  A  little  lime  added  lu  virgin  enrtli,  in  drees* 
ing  the  ground  for  fruit-trees,  is  very  beneficial :  which 
is  best  applied  in  a  compost  of  lime  and  earth  pre- 
viously prepared.  Asli<^offern,  netlleti,  bcan-slalks, 
&c.  added  to  such  carlh,  has  also  been  found  useful  ; 
but  dung,  ii)  a  too  rect'iit  state,  is  to  fruit-trees  the 
rankest  poison.  Some  bare  the  roots  of  apple  trees, 
&c.  in  winter,  and  apply  carrion.  An  old  man  at  St. 
Uogmftcl's  informed  us,  that  in  furmrr  times,  when 
herrings  were  to  be  had  exceedingly  cheap,  Ibey  burieil 
Ibem  about  tbe  roots  of  the  apple  trees,  which  improved 
them  greatly  in  their  growth  and  heallti. 

In  an  economical  view,  an  orchard  supplies  an  ex- 
ccUnit  orlicle  of  provision,  in  various  sba|)es,  for  the 
farmer's  family.  On  a  dairy  farm,  scalded  or  roasted 
apples  in  curds  made  from  whey,  is  a  favourite  repast 
in  warm  weather:  this  saves  a  portion  of  bread.  Ap- 
plet are  also  made  into  round  pies,  called  turn-ups,  to 
be  carried  out  into  the  fields,  for  the  labourers'  baits  or 
meals :  this  saves  cliecsc. 

Bcsidea 
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Besides  the  comforts  or  delicacies  they  afford^ 
orchards  may  be  so  planted,  and  in  such  dispositions, 
as  to  lie  highly  ornamental  to  the  residence  of  a  gentle* 
man,  or  even  of  a  cottager. 

The  planting  of  orchards  is  already  become  more 
fcasible,  even  in  the  western  parts ;  as  nurserymen  are 
eitablishing  themselves  in  the  country,  to  supply  its 
demand  for  forest^trees,  fruit-trees,  and  stocks  for  graft* 
iiig;  and  proprietors  of  estates  see  their  interest  as 
vrcll  as  their  accommodation,  in  encouraging  such  use* 
ful  settlers  among  them. 

Orchards  might  well  be  an  object  of  attention  to 
Agricultural  Societies;  even  independent  Orchard  As- 
sociations might  be  established  in  difierent  and  appro-- 
priate  parts  of  the  country:  cottagers  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  trees,  according  to  the  capacity  of  their 
gardens,  gratis;  but  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  as- 
sociation 2s.  for  every  tree  that  dies. 

Were  orchards  more  common  in  West  Wales,  the 
time  and  labour  of  men  and  horses  would  be  saved, 
who  are  how  employed,  in  autumn,  in  conveying 
apples,  in  paimiers,  from  East  Wales;  which,  when 
arrived  at  their  destination,  are  sold  high,  and  chiefly 
consumed  in  being  eaten  raw.  In  East  Wales,  in 
years  of  plenty,  sometime  back,  orchard  fruit  was  ex- 
ceedingly cheap.  The  crop  of  an  apple  tree,  twenty- 
five  hundred,  is  remembered  to  have  been  sold  for  3d. 
a  hundred,  of  six  score  and  six  ;  and  pears,  of  an  infe- 
rior sort,  for  about  lOd.  per  Winchester  bushel. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pleasure  on  the  subject  of  this  Section  ;  for  he  is  per- 
suaded that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  profits  of  an 
orchard^  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  he  would 
Dot  have  been  able  to  write  at  all :  Mjjrddyn^  perhaps, 

in 
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in  the  sixlh  century,  wrote  bis  jIvnlleKau,  or  the 
Orchard  Poem,  under  a  less  strong  stimulus  anil  iin> 
pfessioR. 

Evergreen  Skelter  pre/erabU  to  Ikat  of  High 
WbHsm — '*  Mnny  gardens  to  the  neigh  bo  urhoml,  as 
to  soil  und  aspect,  arc  nearly  the  same,  but  much  less 
protluctire  than  this  at  Cathay* :  it  is  presumed  there* 
fore,  that  the  uncommon  friiiffulness  of  this  garden, 
may  be  jtisDy  ascribed  principally  to  shtltci. 

*'  The  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  wail,  blossom 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  March;  apples, 
pears,  &c.  a  month  later  ;  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  equinoctial  gales  arc  frequent :  the  bloiisoms  there- 
fore of  fuch  froil-lrees  as  ttre  exposed  to  them,  vonld 
be  blown  off  before  selttni;,  were  ihey  not  sheltered; 
whilst  by  being  sheltered,  they  are  benefited  by  thi>s« 
strong  currents  of  air,  moderated  by  passing  thraugb 
Iht;  evergrMnis.  The  current  of  nir  fails  Tiulenlly  over 
B  htj^h  wall ;  and  at  (he  angle  of  iiu  idence  docs  more 
tniccbief  lliun  if  it  had  not  been  checked. 

"  In  transplnnting  hnlf-growri  evergreens,  and  other 
trees,  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  as  much  roots  and 
soil  with  (hem  as  put^ihlc;  and  uli^o  that  their  aspect 
be  not  changed,  tli.it  the  north  and  smith  sides  of  (he 
trees  be  as  before  :  this  is  aiding  the  operations  of  Nu* 
ture,  and  not  conntoracliiig  Ihem. 

"  Trensplflnt  erergn-J-ns  and  shrubs  in  October  anil 
March ;  and  all  young  fruit>trec«  niid  forcst-lri-as  in 
November,  and  early  in  Dfcerabct*." 

"  A  kitchen-garden  in  Gl«morgansliire,  i-xposod  as 


■  Citthaji,  ii  ncjr  CaftUfTin  GlimorffMuhire, 
t  Mcuoioio£icU  Tncu,  by  CoIbdcI  C»pji«r. 
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IBBch  aa  t(  posBibljr  could  be  to  Ibe  aea  air,  and  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  Ibe  bigli-naler  mark,  had 
many  of  the  vcgetablus  growing  in  it  inatninll;  injured 
by  the  3CB  or  westerly  winds.  Thcgardencr  conceived 
tlie  idea  of  jilnnling  Die  cuttiiiga  of  the  abele,  or  Dutch 
poplar,  in  tliick  rows :  these  grew  up  rapidly,  and 
fxmcd  eB(»:(iial  skrcens,  tliat  effectually  protected 
ererylUiiigfTomllieefrectGof  thcsea  air,  whicUdidnot 
appt.'ar  in  the  leatt  to  iiffecl  the  poplars  :  in  Ihc  same 
garden,  and  in  ihe  fulleit  expoiurca,  peacltei,  necta- 
rine*, apricots,  plums,  and  pcatrs,  prospered  greatly, 
producing   plenty  of  well  and   early-ripeuud   fruiu" 

Orortgrry. — There  is  hut  one  complete  orangery  in 
Soulb  Wales,  and  tliat  at  Hurgam  Abbey  in  Glamur- 
linnibire.  The  proprietors^  the  Man&els,  and  their 
brira  in  the  malernal  linv,  the  Talbols,  it  appears 
liavr  prcservi'd  no  family  ducuments  respecting  (he 
firrt  inlroduclion  of  this  celebrated  plantation.  Trodi- 
lion,  ag  iisuul  upon  irnch  occasions,  fills  up  tbc  blank; 
but,  a*  usual  also,  replcle  with  coutrari^es.  Tlia 
original  cargo  ii  said  to  have  consisted  of  orange  and 
lanoa  trees.  One  tradition  altribules  it  to  the  wreck 
ofa&hipon  the  coast,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
iniida }  tbis  is  highly  improbable:  another  reports 
that  it  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Henry  Wullon 
for  KingCiiarks  J.:  a  r^trtf  ^ays,  that  a  quei'n  uf  I'or- 
|U|[»I  intended  it  as  a  present  to  a  iiurlhcru  monarch, 
king  of  either  Sweden  or  Denmark.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hnnt,  who  is  resident  on  the  spot,  in  bis  very  excellent 
account  of  Margain,  comrnanicuted  to  Mr.  Carlisle, 
awl  iruerted  in  hk  Topographical  Dictivnary  of 
W'alrs,  notice*  a  loanuscript  journal  praserved  in  Ihe 
library 
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library  at  nadmintoD,  recording  n  journey  of  the  Dii^e 
of  Bftiufoit  tliroiigh  South  Wales,  and  his  reception 
by  Sir  Edward  ManscI  at  Marram  Ablx-y,  on  the  I6lh 
ofAuifust,  1681.  HisGraccncir  imlicinff  ihcoflwgiv 
ry,  ithiUt  he  minutely  dcE>cribi.'s  ciicumi>taitc«s  and 
objects  of  less  cunostly,  makes  Dr.  [lunl  (o  cuiielude 
that  (he  orangery  was  not  then  in  eii^itencc  at  Miirgam. 
This  corroborates  Afonrlk  tradition,  lliat  Ihesc  foreign 
fruit-trees  were  Rent  from  Portugal  by  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, as  R  present  to  the  latter  Queen  Mary,  whom 
he  probably  wislicd  to  coniplimcnt  as  tbc  consort  of 
his  SladlholJcr :  and  as  all  the  traditions  agree  in  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  ship  conveying  the  fruit-trees 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Margam,  it  m;iy  have 
happened  in  one  uf  the  first  years  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  It  is  moreover  reported,  that  (juecn  Anne 
made  a  formal  grant  of  the  oraiij^ery  to  Sir  Thomas 
Manscl,  Bnrt.  wlio  w.-is  comptroller  of  (ler  Majesty's 
houshold,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  and 
that  he  annually  made  a  present  of  fruil  from  Margam 
to  Her  Majesty.  WItctlier  this  be  fact  or  not,  is  an* 
certain  :  it  seems,  however,  much  more  certain,  that 
the  Queen  could  not  have  placed  the  orangery  in  more 
careful  hands,  nor  have  entailed  it  upon  a  more  favou- 
rable spot. 

However,  the  plants  were  i>ecured  from  the  wreck, 
whenever  it  happened,  and  were  cultivated  in  a  gireen* 
bouse,  erected  for  the  purpose,  150  feet  in  length, 
with  stoves,  and  a  handsome  pavilion  in  the  cntre. 
The  prcfient  posM'ssor,  Thomas  Miirisf-I  Talbot,  Esq. 
in  the  year  1787,  built  a  new  green-house,  in  a  moitt 
■upcrb  style,  with  a  handsome  Doric  front  -,  and  in  (be 
yvar  1800,  n  conservatory,  with  (lues  in  the  ground, 
l90  feet  long.  Tbc  green*bouse  is  970  feet  long,  30 
broad 
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liroad  wilbiii  the  walls,  anil  $0  bigfa  ;  nnci  connect* 
ed  Willi  n  ininsvcrsc.-  pavilion  nt  escli  end,  of  &S  feet 
niotp,  innkingthe  «lio!e  Iciigdi  3^7  fi-ct.  The  pavi- 
lions arc  rcpoiUorii'B  of  iiKidt-'U  nnd  iiiiliqnps;  among 
others,  Diomwic  carrying  iiwny  ihc  Tn'jun  Pallatlinm, 
the  FnrncEiiiii  Hcrciilrg,  Bruins,  Tiberius  Csesar,  Lu- 
cius Vt-ru.s,  the  Dlciisiniaii  Mysteries,  an  eli-gant  mo> 
dflof  the  Baibcrini  Vuse ;  the  Temple  of  Cybele  at 
Tivoli,  the  Ain|)liiUic:itTe  ut  Home,  the  'Iriumphal 
Arcb  of  TiUis  Vi.«piisiun,  the  bend  of  n  GUdintor, 
Pope  Gan^andli,  LuuisXlV.  Puintiiig  by  Michael 
Anf^elo,  &c.  &c. 

The  present  colleclion  of  fruit>lrccs  consists  of  Seville, 
China,  cedrnt,  miinfUrin,  puinegranii(e,  curhd-lenved, 
and  nutmeg  oranges;  lemons,  citroiiE,  shndocks,  and 
bergamoiii :  we  ini'asiiri'd  some  of  the  laller,  that  were 
n  inches  in  circuraference. 

The  (fees  in  the  green-house  are  all  standards,  plant- 
ed in  square  boxes,  to  be  rL-inovid  during  summer  into 
.  tbeopen  air  in  an  cxIeiisivcBn'a;  surrounded  by  nnmc- 
■mas  forest  trees  and  shrubs,    luUp  trees,  ue^iei.'is,   bay 
■  trees,  arbutes,   Portugal   laurels,   hollies,  stuuc  pines, 
&C.  of  the  most  luxuriant   V(-gelnlion;  ;ind   a  circular 
pond  in  the  centre  lor  occasional  watering.     The  move- 
able  fruil'frecs  are  in  number  alinutllO,  and  many  of 
them  are  iS  feet  high.     Tliere  arc  about  40  in  the  con- 
Bcrvalory,    planted   in  the  n:>lural  enrlli,    and   traced 
against  a  irellis  framing,  u  ben- the  fruits  abound,  and 
altaia  their  native  size  and  excellence. 

TbeK  fruit-trees  are  propagated  by  what  gardeners 
term  eireumponitiun.  The  finest  branches  are  selected 
for  the  process;  and  in  April  in  the  i^reeti-house,  or  in 
June  in  Ihc  open  air,  a  narrow  ring  of  tliu  bark  is 
BUirlied  with  a  knife,  and  peeled  ofi'.  The  branch  is 
I.  VALES.  VOL.  II. J  c  then 
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then  made  (o  pass  through  a  round  aperture  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  wooden  box  about  nine  inches  square:  the 
box  is  suspended  at  the  proper  elevation  by  being  nail- 
ed to  a  stake  prop,  and  then  tilled  with  fertile  mould  ; 
the  a{x:rture  being  made  water  proof,  with  a  cement  of 
clay  or  dough.  The  soil  in  the  box  is  occasionally 
watered;  and  in  a  given  time  the  branch  will  have 
struck  root  in  the  box  i  it  is  thrn  cut  underneath  the 
box,  and  transplanted  tor  a  separate  standard. 

^^  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  that,  in  hb  time, 
there  was  a  vineyard  at  Maenor  Byr,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  produced  good  grapc;$,  and  from  which  good 
trine  «ias  made.  Vineyards  are  also  said  by  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  common  in  Glamorgan  and 
Gwent;  why  are  they  not  still  to  be  found  in  those 
counties  ?  We  frequently  see  the  front  of  a  cottage  ih 
Glamorgan,  covered  with  a  vine,  producing  good 
grapes  :  several  spots  still  l)ear  the  name  of  gwinllan^ 
and  vineyardi  and  even  popular  tradition  asserts,  that 
vineyards  were  once  common  there,"— £.  W. 
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CHAP.   X. 
WOOnS  AND' PLANTATIONS 


SECT.  I.— WOODS. 

IT  appears  from  old  deeds,  that  estates  were  for- 
nerly  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  crowdckl  with  timber.  The  times  are  now  so  far 
changed,  that  a  few  straggling  trees,  and  even  cop«> 
pices  of  saplings,  arc  to  be  tuken  at  an  exclusive  valu- 
ation, by  the  purchasers  of  estates  by  auction. 

The  scarcity  of  navy  timber  must  have  first  been 
felt  iu  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
from  the  shores  it  spread  in  every  direction,  towards 
the  interior,  until,  after  having  iiorvaded  (he  whole,  it 
met  in  the  central  parts.  Tracts,  once  the  best  wooded, 
may  still  be  considered  as  such,  owing  to  llu*  sit urI ions 
being  favourable  to  the  production  of  successions  of 
timber.  Apprehensions  were  atioat  thirty  years  back, 
that  fhc  country  had  been  exhausted  of  its  oak  tinibrr  ; 
though,  nevertheless,  in  the  well  wood<'u  parts  of 
Wales,  each  succeeding  year  produces  numerous  fills 
of  navy  and  other  timber ;  but  as  tlie  demand  increases, 
and  the  means  of  home  supply  decreuMb,  lliere  is  still 
a  foundation  (or  an  apprehension  tiial  the  ne  plus  ultra 
period  must  be  near  at  hand.  The  present  ex ir^ordi- 
nary  price  of  oak  timber  and  bark,  cntis<s  half,  and 
even  less  than  quarter  grown  trees,  to  be  doomed  to 
the  axe*     Trees  of  very  small  dimcusions  are  sawed 

c  3  though 


througli  and  (liroiigh  iiilo  scanty  pUoki,  wUhontanj 
dUiinclioii  being  made  by  iIk-  bliip-wriglit!i  lietMrcn^np 
and  IhCHrt  of  oak.     This  niiiil  iln  more  rapidly  jncrta&e 
tbc  fvil ;  it  iiicrcpsffi  llic  di'iiiiirid  by  llie  pcrUlLiblcntis  J 
of  (he  matiri.ilii,  and  d(.-criasrt>  the  mcaiis  of  supply  by  I 
the  premature  fulling  of  tinplinj;  Ints.     In  parts  con-.l 
tiguous,  and  in  ultiet  placev  convenient  for  water  cai*.ff 
lingc,  the  presL-rvnIion  of  woods  is  not  altended  \o  ao^fl 
farther  tlian  their  being  of  u  siiflicient  sizo  for  poles  foVV 
the  exleniiire  collieries  of  Peinbrokeihiie,    and  otherfl 
pails  of  South  VValesi  especially  the  soulhcin 
of  coal,  and  the  nnrllu-rn  side  al&o,  as  far  as  ihe  slot 
coal  extends,   that  if,    to  IHrnann,  cost  of  llie  livi 
Nialh  ;    and  fiom  thence  eastward   into   Monninnth' 
fihire,  where  the  conking  nnd  binding  co.ds  obl.iin, 
roofs  are  sofEcieolly  strong  to  support  themselves 
out  limber  piops,  &c.     Sapling  |>oles  for  the  collia 
ries,  sell   for  nbuut  Ss.  9«.  and   I'tom  that  to   lit. 
dozen,  according  to  their  biie»,  bark  and  bonghs 
eluded.     The  bark  of  thc»c  poles  is  sometimes  sold  t 
the  country  tanners,  and  sometimes  ex  ported  to  Irehti 
where  it  liiitls  u  good  market.     The  demand  of  the  colS 
licties  is  sj  great,  that  a  greater  prolil,   and  by   much 
a  readier  [M'noy,  is  made  by  selbng  the  wood   in  this 
(fate  of  growth,  than  can  he  cxpicled  from  -lurTcring  it 
to  grow  up  into  limber  :  hence  it  is  not  likely,   until 
the  roul  mines  are  ixhnnsfed,  that  West  Wales,  and 
rspiciiilly  Pembroke-hire,  will  Itc  able  to  raise  for  it- 
self a  competent  supply  of  timber  for  building,  and 
the  pnrj'osea  of  hiislmndry. 

As  the  suds  of  the  s/nl e  itat]  coal  tracts  liear  a  neat 
a&intly  to  each  other  in  most  points,  so  i  he  woods  natu- 
rallygroMing  upon  them  aroof  the  same  siitM;ie>.  In 
cilLer  of  ibeiD,  n here  the  silualioa  is  ftivouiable,  no- 
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tking  more  is  wanted  tlinn  fencing  up  rougti  declivities, 
waste  cornrrs,  &c.  nnd  they  will  suon  be  crowded  with 
QaJc,aih,  and  aider;  oncorotticr  prpdominaling,  bc- 
cording  to  llic  pmMitiiij  property  of  the  soil.  Tlio 
tat^  bowtviT,  ishy  t'lir  Hie  most  common;  ilngrers 
with  most  silualions,  oxcepling  within  the  western 
■(rokeofsea  wirids,  mid  upon  limestone;  but  grows  to 
the  gKoti'st  kIzi-,  ciitd  produces  the  thickest  and  most 
■appy  bark  upon  ktroiij^  aitJ  moist  loams.  The  axk, 
tccofdlng  to  vul«:nr  opinion,  afircts  wet  and  cold  soils, 
vbcrcas  the  contrary  ta  pruvL-(]  by  cx|)eriencc  to  be  (lia 
Act.  The  fincxt  and  toughest  nsh  timber  grow  upon 
mum  grnteful  soils,  provided  they  be  not  too  dry.  We 
Iravc  noticed  oDk  and  aih  growing  intermixed  upon  k 
cold  clayey  soil,  somewhat  clevnleti,  nnd  in  n  full  wrst- 
mt  exposure :  the  oak  trees  thrircd  so  vigorously,  that 
llie  bark  appenred  with  red  longitudinal  streaks,  as  if 
bonling;  whibtthc  ash  never  attained  half  the  coinmon 
tbe  bcrore  Ihey  nil  bccnmc  decayed  at  llieirtops;  and 
ncli  ate  generally  found  of  an  inferior  quality.  Green 
covering  the  bulls  of  asli,  is  a  sign  of  health,  and 
louglincta  of  wood  t  and  wht-el-wrighls  select  such,  if 

istblc,  for  implements  In  husbandry  :  white  branchy 
doss,  in  clusters,  extending  to  a  considerable  faeii^ht, 
with  the  bark  markeil  in  all  diiections,  is  a  sign  of  a 
lereiac  qimlrty  ;  especially  if  the  trunk  extends  to  a 
gntt  length  without  diminishing  much  in  ils  girt. 
'The  aliJer  affocts  stvampa  or  slutigihs;  though  it  be 
isionally  found  U|^on  gravelly  soils,  especially  near 
brooks,  where  probably  the  seeds  had  been  carried  by 
Hoods,  &c. 

The  lew  common  nativeaof  the  t/n(eand  coat  traclSf 
are  birch,  mountain-ash,  bird  clierry,  &c.  in  the  up* 
Uods  i  and  wycb  ebn  (ulrnui  motUana)  asp  or  trem> 
c  3  blio^ 
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tiling  poplar,  some  sycamorr,  maple,   linden  or  leil- 
Irte,  MriUI  crali-fm-,  &<:.  in  mure  slid lert^  siluntions. 

Tile  dry  .vnntly  soils  «f  Ihe  conl  tnict,  formeil  from, 
or  resting  iipnn,  llicsiliccoiiB  slrataortliccval  field,  pro- 
duce botch  »oud,  tvliicli  is  never  found  a  nntive  of  llie 
sUtctrnct.     On  the  open  lands  of  Eglwys  Man,   Llan*  I 
vabori,  Celll  G;iit,    Metlhyt  Tudfiil,    &c   the  beech  1 
ore  ncTcr  siifTctcd  to  became  limber  trees  by  the  sheep 
and  calllc,  for  llicy  are  so  fond  of  the  Iraves,  buds,  &c. 
of  beccli,  Ihikt  lliey  nibblij  Ihem  into  canical  ligiires,  at 
if  nicely   clipped   nttli  ,a   garden-Klieare,   in   llic  old 
Queen  Elizabeth's  taste;   but  where  preserved,  as  on 
ihe  lotvlund  gravelly  soils,    the  alluvion  of  the  coal 
Iracl  in  Kibwr,  Miskin  Vale,  Ltandaff,  &c.  beech  IreM  i 
grow  to  a  gigantic  size. 

The  red  soil  (rncf,  which  obtrudes  between  Ihc  slatc^^ 
tract  and  the  middle  lime&lone  range,  already  described*! 
in  the  Chapter  on  Soil  and  Surface,  also  affords  beech  1 
wood  and  limbi^r,  in  nddiiion  to  the  various  species  of 
wood  common  lo  iheslalc  trael.     Several  small  tracts 
in  Brecknockshire  and  Merefi>ri1sliire,  on  Ibis  kind  of 
red  soil,  are  called  Ffasi/ddog*  (bi'cchy),  from  (heir  ' 
iihouoding,  or  having  nbuunded,  in  beech  woods.     In'^ 
Uic  shelleriil  nnil  rdinnntic  vnltry  of  ihe  Grwyney  Ve- 
chan,  near  l.lanbedr,  arc  some  beech  lre<?s  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter.     <ln  Ty  Manr  farm,  in  the  parish 
of  Llatistephnn,    Rndnorshire,    the    properly    of  \V. 
Wilkiiis,  Esq.  M.  1'.  is  a  beech  tree  40  feet  in  length,  "1 
and  girting  IS  fi'cl  four  inches:  three  of  its  branches  1 
rDcasure  31  flolid  feet ;  in  all  411  feet.     It  grows  in  aa'  ' 


■  An  iioUleil  pare  of  HercfordiliirF,  lying  between  MoDinDuiluliire 
uikI  Brecluioclulure,  ia  rilled  F/Jti-jiUcg!  and  anolber  hilly  proounitary* 
tomh  of  tlie  Uik,  OMT  Crickhowell,  gof  by  the  tamt  eimc. 


exposed  silualion,  open  (o  every  wind,  on  a  dry  reddish 
toil  abiiul  18  iiichi's  dL-ep,  un  a  substraUim  of  inuiilder- 
iMg  red  rab,  (he  geiiernl  charactcrUltcs  ot'  llie  tract. 
p.  The  ncDlrnl  ground,  ifit  ciici  be  so  calktl,   tytii^  be- 
larccn  tfac  cool  tr<ic(  mid  the  soulhcrii  limratone  tract,  w 
jvodnclive  ul  cKcc^llciit  linibcr  Iret-a,  many  of  a  large 
,  af  most  specL-scommun  tu  other  Iracls.     Un  this 
of  dvoiarc^tion  grew  Derieai    Crvn   Mablt,  an 
.  fai-fumnl  as   luuimrch  of  tie  fou-sts  of  SUiiria. 
TIm  peosaiiU  of  several  tracts  celebralc  lliu  majesty, 
and  record  (lie  dimeiisiuns  of  some  favourite  kiiig-trce 
Mliid)  once  flouriiilied  within  their  respective  buunda- 
lici  ;  such  as  Bitn/iinbren  y  G anllw^d  in  MvitlnHyild' 
Mure,  Derzcfit  Ccvn  Mabli  in   Glamorganshire,  and 
PervcM  y  North  In  Brecknockshire  i  the   latter  greur 
Hween  SAvaddan  lake  and  thu  river  Link,  in  the  red 
ipil  tract ;  and  was  felled  about  the  year  17!)9.     Four- 
it  lonsofil,   of  prime  stuff,  was  carrial  down  tu  the 
by,  exclusive  of  remnants  disposed  of  on  the  spot. 
^The  SDulheni  Umegtom;  tract  is  less  favourable  to  itio 
Innlaaeom  growth   of  woods,    than  the  three  ^tracts 
sady  deiicribed.     Near  the  mansions  of  the  greater 
Kyroprieturs,  paikaof  timber,  of  line  growlli  :iud  qua> 
,  are  tg  be  found  ;  some  of  (he  ravines  and  »l»pcti  arc 
"ijetutifnlly  woiided  ;  but  in  general,  the  superior  qna- 
lily  of  the  kuil,  <bc  levelne).s  of  snifnce,  and  the  proxi- 
mity lo  the  sea  coast,  combine  to  render  the  tract  more 
intageously  favimrnblc  lo  tillage  nrid  gra^s,    than  to 
Ercariagof  wood-i  and   plaritjiitmis.     Bicch,   blich, 
iDOunlaiD-ash,    &c.  arc  never  seen  indigenous 
^itbin  lUii  tract.     The  wych  elin  (»/fr?»i  montatia),  is 
1  uncommon,  and  some  of  extraordinary   size  :  at 
Cottetel  Park-gate,  on  the  side  of  the  road  fi-ora  Car- 
f  lo  Canbfidge,  is  a  wycb  elm,  one  of  the  largest  in 
c  4  (lie 
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the  kingflom  ;  it  i»  30  feet  in  circunireTencc  at  six 
btgli.  Onki  tire  nitl  iiiitnLTOus,  uxccpling  in  pariiculnr 
•poU.  Tiieupfiglit,  ur  GiigUsii  t:\tn  (ulmus  cninpeslrh} 
ii  by  far  (lie  most  commim  in  the  Vale  of  GltiinoTgan, 
apcciaWy  butvitvn  CuMbtitlge  unil  (lie  sen;  nrul  oo 
many  farms  llic  only  (rc«  (o  Hl-  seen  i  it  springs  spoa- 
lanconiily  ia  llie  liedgM  atiil  copses,  ntui  iiilaiiia  an  un- 
common  size.  Some  clins  nuar  CuwbriJge  arc  from  six 
(nteveo  fi-ct  in  dtnniclcr.  At  Boverlon  wc  measuTcd 
the  "  Scarjant's  elm"  snid  to  have  been  planted  by 
Snirjanl  Snycs,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  about  ^16 
years  Ago:  il  girled  IhiriiTn  feet  two  inches  at  the 
height  of  fonr  feet.  I^lms  at  Gileston,  the  butt  13  feet 
in  length,  and  so  many  in  circumference.  Here  are 
aliu  fine  ash  trees  nitic  fwt  in  circnmference.  Ash, 
moreover,  are  much  less  common  in  the  vale  than  elm, 
which  itipplios  ill  pliice  I'nr  the  various  implements  id 
haibandry:  for  yokes,  fellies,  and  navca  in  nheeb; 
for  plouj;h»,  wa<;gonE,  and  carts:  (bis  elm  also  sup- 
plies (he  place  of  oak  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing, roofing,  flouring,  &c.;  for  keels  and  bottoms  of 
thipa,  being,  where  aluays  in  wak-r,  very  dorable.  It 
dnet  not  tasWy  rire,  and  for  that  reason  is  useful  in 
lOinc  of  the  lar^f  inschiiierirt. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  his  Radnorshire,  p.  9S,  and  Brecon* 
sbiit,  pp.  &  and  i3,  is  exceedingly  severe  upon  te- 
BUits,  for  frauJulcnt  depmlatioita  oo  timlier  trees,  woods, 
sod  sapling  ;  and  also  upon  landlords,  for  permitting 
ihcfl).  Aa  aftORjmon^  annoUtor  in  the  ma^in  of  tbe 
BrraoBshiic  Repott,iifiiIl  assevere:  be  says,  **  iben  )• 
tw  (iraber  left  In  fbe  coaalry;  and  the  tenants  lop  and 
lop  mhxt  tt  left,  aad  no  care  is  taken  of  tbe  jvaog 

Mr.  Cbdw  propoao  an  expedient,  te  lender  **  tbe 
coant/ 
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cnontj  of  BrcCoQ  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful  and  best 
wmMlnl  parls  of  the  islanil :  uU  tliiit  is  riqui-tile  is,  to 
Id  Nniiiro  have  bet  own  way,  nnJ  rL-IVain  (nun  d-iiiig 
mbcbicf  (o  the  young  plnnls.  It  would  lliorelurv  bs 
ail  tiisj  malirr  to  i)rcvail  on  llip  rarnicr  to  be  idle,  when 
he  wKt  once  ussdtwI  of  making  money  by  his  innctivity, 
bygnnting  biin  l)ie  libctly  of  turning  the  wood  to  his 
oirn  BdvaTilngr,  uniler  certain  mtrlctioiis;  and  inaking 
him  a  partner  wilb  the  Inndlorit,  in  some  jiroportioni 
in  (be  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  growth  of  such 
young  saplings  as  mi^hl  have  originally  risen  on  liia 
Uiub  during  the  coiitlnuunce  of  his  leute.  Should  ibu 
ifoudUnds  of  the  country  be  ever  placed  on  any  foot- 
ing likely  to  protect  them  from  Ihoiic  horrible  and  syB> 
(eiaatical  depretlutions  to  wliie'i  they  have  hilherto 
b«B  subjected,  it  most  be  in  coiucquctice  of  the  opc- 
ntion  nf  M>aie  pl.in  !>itnilai  to  that  which  has  been  Jnftt 
kiDted  at." 

About  eight  years  after  Iheac  accusations  were  pub- 
Ktbcil,  and  these  rcmeilics  were  proposed,  we  might 
bare  expected  to  have  found  the  woodlands  of  Rudnoi 
tiid  Brecon  in  a  IniuenlablciilBic  of  neglect.  We  were, 
however,  iigrccably  disappointed;  and  found  that  an 
Hpcdicnt  for  the  protection  of  woodlands  had  atrc:\dy 
been  adopted  :  nut  indeed  thut  proposed  above  by  Mr. 
Clark,  but  another,  far  more  practical  and  more  elTcc- 
Isal.  T.  Price,  Esq.  of  BuLIUi,  T.  G  Wynne,  E^q-of 
Gaitli,  and  others,  had  detached  the  woodlands  from 
dte  respective  farmti  (o  which  they  had  formerly  be- 
ImgeU,  and  pLtced  them  under  the  care  and  proteC' 
tioii  of  woodmen,  to  be  fenced  from  Ihe  depredations 
«f  all  animals,  whethcrof  Ihe  biped  or  quadruped  kindj 
umI  (o  be  thinned  and  pruned  as  occasion  required. 
la  aboQt  nine  yean  afterwards  ve  found  a  striking  aU 
ictatioa 
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tcratioii  in  copsf-wood ,  tlierclofarc  browsed  by  catllc, 
anil  cut  by  furnicrs  and  colKigcrs  for  luel,  llioii  gtow 
ing  luvuriaiilly,  adding  bcanly  to  Ihe  scenery,  anJ 
fairly  |)Toinising  a  futuro  supply  oliiavy  iind  building 
timlx-r. 

The  slopes  nnd  dingles  in  bolh  counties,  overhang- 
ing Ihu  valleys  of  ihc  Wye,  Eliin,  Killioo,  Irvon, 
£dwy,  Tame,  Lug;  Usk,  )Iun(l<li),  Bran,  Esgair, 
Crwyncy,  &c.  are  cil Iter  coven:d  hHIi  woods,  or  ca- 
pable uf  being  rendered  so  by  fencing  and  pTotcctiun, 
and  by  planling  wliea-  few  or  no  Tools  exist.  Copsc- 
iwoud  nenljr  fenced  up  from  dnmngc  »b<iuld  undergo 
Ibe  opirulioii  of  I  lie  pruning  toid:  every  sluntcd  stick 
or  daniugeil  sapling  should  be  cut  clean  at  Ihu  lool,  in 
February  or  beginning  of  March;  and  the  flrst  year's 
shouts  Mould  Ik  vigorous,  bilhy,  and  from  three  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  suit  and  species 
of  uooil.  Oak,  t-ltn,  Spanish  chcsnul,  hornlKum,  Sec. 
at  llarplon-Courl,  uulnut  at  ItuUibriKtk,  and  ash  at 
Old  Itsdnor,  nfllird  s|u-cimens  of  liie  t'lte  those  species 
of  trees  are  capable  of  obtaining  in  Radnor  below  the 
forest.  It.  Frici',  Esq.  M.  P.  has  numerous  and  flou- 
lifihing  plantalious  of  forest  treeit.  James  Wait,  Esq. 
ufSoho,  has  embellished  the  Links  of  the  Wye,  and 
Ihc  vicinity  of  Gladektry,  with  reccjit  colonics  of 
larches,  firs,  pines,  elms,  sycHmnres,  and  orchards. 

lu  the  hundied  of  Pains  Cnstlc  we  saw  a  plunlation, 
of  many  yeurs  slntiding,  in  great  need  of  weeding  :  ihe 
trees  ncre  so  closily  confuted,  that,  like  thu  unfurtu- 
nale  ciiplives  ot  Ilyder  Ally  in  the  black-bole  at  C»l- 
culla,  Ihcy  were  literally  dying  fur  want  of  air. 

W.  Wdkins,  Esq.  M.  P.  has  Hnurisliiiig  pUntatioos 
ot  MueslUch,  phintcd  about  ih<-  year  178)  :  ths 
Uichcs  arc  exceedingly  tuU  aud  licallhy. 
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The  woods  about  Llangocd  Castle  are  extensive, 
consisting  of  yarielies  of  forest  trees,  with  several  horn- 
beams. 

At  Tre\TCca  we  saw  Scotch  pines,  planted  by  the  late 
Howell  Harries,  of  pious  meraory,  in  the  year  1755 : 
some  were  near  seven  feet  girt  at  the  height  of  six  feet, 
and  wore  timber  for  from  50  to  60  feet  in  length.  Of 
equal  growth,  but  of  greater  age,  arc  the  Scotch  pines 
about  Penpont  and  Aber  Camlas,  on  the  Usk,  above 
Brecon.  Black  and  white  poplars  grow  to  an  amazing 
size  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  rivers.  In  the  Vale  of 
Usk,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  years  ago  a  strange 
predilection  for  the  Lombardy  poplar,  a  tree  of  little 
use  excepting  for  May-poles :  they  may  indeed  give 
a  variety  to  that  wildness  of  branching  and  foliage, 
which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  our  forest  scenery 

The  woods  of  the  limestone  tract  of  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan^  consist  of  such  as  ornament  the  parks  and 
groves  near  mansion*houses,  recent  plantations,  and 
copse- wood  in  dingles,  &c.  The  mountainous  vallej/s 
of  the  coal  tracts  within  any  convenient  distance  of  the 
great  iron  works,  have  been  stripped  of  (heir  grown  tim- 
ber;  the  places  of  whicli  are  now  supplied  with  thriving 
taplings,  and  most  of  them  well  protected.  At  soii^ 
distance  from  the  iron  works,  in  the  parishes  of  Ystrad- 
dyfodwg,  Llanwnno,  Glyn  Ogwr,  Llangynwyd,  &c. 
&c.  there  are  woods  still  to  be  seen,  in  quality  and  talU 
ness  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  island. 

**  Firs,  pines,  larches,  &c.  have  been  planted  in 
large  quantities  on  their  estates,  by  many  gentlemen  ; 
more  particularly  the  late  Lord  Talbot  of  Hensol,  from 
whose  plantations  of  about  50  years'  growth  many  thou« 
sands  of  large  fir  trees,  &c.  have  of  late  years  been  cut 
for  sale.    The  Urge  plantations  of.  about  the  same  pe« 

riod, 
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riod.  by  the  Life  Sir  Etimund  Thomas,  of  WenToe 
Casllf,  jiie  now  ffroMn  ii[>:  and  arc  capable  of  siiptily* 
iiiff  llic  country  wilh  lar^f*  qu^nlitit  s  of  uscltll  limber. 
Thoipof  Thumiis  Miilisd  Talliur,  Ksq.  on  bia  large 
cstttli-s  nf  Miirgnm,  Gowrr,  &c.  ate  soiiio  of  tliPtn  up- 
wards  uf  St)  j  i-nrs  Eiamlifij;,  U>  ihc  niimbor  of  more  llian 
a  million  |KiliiipK,  nnd  will  soon  fiirnihh  a  consi(Wnblc 
ftUpidy.  Tlie  lunie  may  Ik  said  of  llic  ainpL'  plikntQ* 
tions  of  Sir  John  Morris  of  (JlHwrnont  j  and  many  other 
gctillcnicn  migiil  be  named,  wbo  are  now  extending 
(heir  |ilanfaiin<>6  largely." 

"  Lurch  IvM  tint  been  mnch  pinnted  in  this  county 
till  uf  late  yrnrs ;  but  it  promikcs  in  its  cullivalion  to 
bo  more  proRliibte  than  fir,  piiic,  &c" 

'*  In  no  pnti  nf  the  island  arc  trees  of  nil  Eorts  seen 
of  more  prosperous  giowlii,  or  larger  in  size,  than  in 
Glamorgan;  but  modern  phnlftiions  are  here  fnrmed 
oflrees  llial  are  ralhrr  ornamentiil  th;in  useful." — £•  IF* 

Mr.  Fox,  in  llio  Oiif^inal  Heport  nf  rhii  county, 
p.  47,  noticed  only  the  plantations  al  Closnnont;  which 
nnquftliiinalily  arc  both  rxlensiveand  HouriKliinif.  Sir 
John  Morris  fiivoiirul  Mr.  Fox  with  parliculars  T^ 
specting  his  own  pLtnlirtg,  which  we  shall  here  presume 
b)  copy. 

"  Sir  Jolin  Morris  had  btTn  a  planter  since  about 
the  year  Ii70 ;  and  from  that  periinl  to  1796  (when 
Mr.  Fox  wrote),  lie  bad  planted  above  half  a  mil- 
lion,  principally  beech,  oak,  and  ash;  many  lyca* 
mom,  firs,  larches,  and  blrcb  ;  besidiii  Spanish  cbes- 
nuts,  pbiiie,  elm,  and  pnplars.  He  had  raised  nearly 
all  his  trees  Irum  the  seed  ;  when  they  were  about  ibice 
fiset  bi{;b,  he  planted  (hem  out  about  a  yard  distant : 
«hcn  the  trees  increased  lu  size,  so  as  nearly  to  touch 
each  olhefi  Iboy  vKte  taken  out  to  make  further  plan- 
tations ; 
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tsliotu  ;  so  tliat  ever;  yoan^  voni  xtns  in  fHCt  a  nur- 
aerf.  His  fences  »cre  piirlicnbrly  fitrong,  and  were 
coiibrai'tty  nttcmlcd  to  Tlio  trees  were  luiiiually  ex- 
nmian],  and  ^ucll  as  were  not  )li  riving,  were  lioi-d  aruuntl 
DK  yoa  woiiKI  (iirnlps.  AVIiere  Hie  toil  was  p»flicii- 
Urlj'  adliefivc,  a  crop  of  {lotatDes  was  ii  it  rod  need, 
vtuch  produced  an  cKcellmt  effect.  All  sia^imled 
natcr  wa»  cardully  drained  off.  Viirious  kind*  of  lr«e« 
were  planled  in  eauli  iicre  iif  tfround,  liy  whicli  was  ob- 
Wtved  tilt;  soil  llial  best  siiileil  the  !>oil,  cKposnre,  &c. 
Open  (u  ibe  sea  breezeK,  lie  found  sycamore  mid  clai 
p.irticnhrly  prosper.  For  S5  years  hU  pluiitini;  avG* 
rfl^cd  20,000  Irccs  per  year ;  Ihe  iiiuhIkt  iben  became 
nditcrd  In  nboul  10,000  tnr-ps  anniiully,  wbich  be  prn- 
poanJ  (o  coniiiiue  us  loit^  as  Iio  b:id  any  ground  on  bis 
dlate  most  &oiiable  lo  tbal  pnrpose." 

A  few  years  baek  we  bad  ihc  pl<  iiiiiiTe  of  viewinir  the 
pliiilaliuns  at  Cbisemont,  u1leiide<l  by  ibe  wiiodman : 
tbcy  were  well  protected,  iind  stili  Hoiiriiibiog  ;  tbe  elm 
lildlaicb  appi«rc(l  lobe  Ibe  biirdie>.(. 

On  the  enme  line  of  cmd  tract  as  Ibc  plantations  of 
Clatrmunl,  stand  Hie  line  und  extensive  wnuds  nf  Mar- 
gam,  Ibe  pioprrty  of  tbe  Tnlhot  family  of  Pi.-nrlce 
Cutlc.  Every  tTiivcller,  in  passing  from  Pyle  Inn  to- 
Waida  Utilon> ferry,  inti&t  lie  nirnclc  witb  tlie  ma!;nili- 
erntand  exalted  nppenrauce  of  "  Cn/ke  fVood"  which 
fai  pandeur  is  supposed  In  Maud  nnnvalled.  It  corcrs 
tlte  breast  of  a  mountain  80O  I>rt  in  bi'JKhl,  more  Ihan 
E  nile  id  circumference,  and  fnll^  cspo&pd  to  sea  winds 
from  tbe  siinib*we&t;  wbicb  b:is  given  its  snrfacc  n 
ihora  appearance,  ai  uniforinly  level  us  ibat  ofa  newly 
nii«n  inradow.  The  Int's,  liowever,  wben  we  enter  tbe 
iittefior,  are  fonnd  lo  be  lervgiby  and  bulky ;  and  (be 
oak  limber,   by  a  late  eatimate,  made  out  of  cuiioaiiy, 

was 


was  valued  at  60,000/.  llumgb  it  fornji  but  a  pari  u{ 
tlic  timber  properly  oflhe  Tulbotsin  Ibis  parish,  wKich 
coiitHiiis  iipwHTils  of  11,000  ncrcs. 

Under  "  Cr^ke  W  tjod,"  on  tlie  flat,  between  llic 
orangvTy  and  the  mnil-rond,  is  a  IrncI  of  ten  acres, 
crowded  wiili  lUc  raosl  majestic  forest  (nrs;  aird  it 
seems  to  have  been  originally  n  iieglecled  nur&cry,  as  iltc 
•evi'ral  species  of  trees  arc  logellier,  in  direct  lines,  just 
as  they  were  tmns)jKintctl  from  the  seedling  beds.  A 
million  of  yonng  asli  trees,  produced  from  fallen  seed, 
might  be  Iran'planlcd  from  bencc :  tinder  sucli  a  ca- 
nopy of  shade  fliey  are  very  weak  in  proportion  to  Ihcit 
length;  they  should,  therefore,  when  trnnsplanted,  be 
cut  jnst  above  I  he  roots,  so.  as  to  produce  strmi^crMems. 
No  other  species  nftrvcs,  growing  from  tccd,  are  foand 
here  so  palirnl  of  sniotlu-ring  shade  iisi  the  a&h. 

Belwei'n  seven  nnd  nine  in  the  murnin|;,  on  the  lOtli 
cf  November,  1810,  n  violent  hurncnnc  from  llicnortb- 
ea><t  blew  down  45  onk  trees  in  one  pari,  and  36  oak 
trees  in  another  pnrt  of  these  woods.  "  The  king  untl 
queen  of  the  forest"  were  in  the  liiirriraiie's  cnurtie:  the 
king  was  tnki'n  *,  and  llic  queen  still  remains  ^  widow. 
Onks  snfli-red  niore  than  oilier  trees,  ibeir  roots  being 
more  horir.oTitul,  or  less  nble  lo  strike  tap  roots  into  the 
subbtraluiH  of  (jebbly  gravel.  Sycamores,  being  firmer 
rooted,  and  le!>s  lou^li,  were  broken  itt  the  miildle, 
though  of  s  fnll  grotklh.  It  is  reninrknble,  that  the 
Oiik  Irres  in  this  grove,  have  ihcir  fibres  or  grain  genc- 
rully  kpiral  or  twitted,  nhkh  leiisens  (heir  value  fur 
many  purposes. 

In  Oclnbiri  1811,   we  had  a  view  of  the  Imrricane's 


*  The  iruDk  of  t^  king-ticc,  BS  feci  i^ 
fn  tlieniddle. 
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devastation  in  these  woods.  It  had  made  an  opening 
of  40  or  50  yards  in  wiJlh  in  a  straight  line  through 
Ibe  forest  5  the  trees  of  course  were  laid  regularly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  storm  lasted  with  unabatal  fury 
for  about  two  hours,  ami  xhvn  turned  almost  instanta* 
neously  to  the  reverse  point,  as  if  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium,  or  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  it  had  occasioned  in 
the  north*east*  Tlirec  cansrs  may  be  assigned  for  the 
unrooting  of  the  trees  in  this  particular  spot:  i.  their 
extreme  length;  2.  their  loco-position  at  the  angle  of 
incidence  under  Margam  hills  ;  3.  the  soil  nherciu  they 
grew  not  being  cohesive,  and  upon  a  substratum  of 
gravel,  which  the  roots  had  not  penetrated. 

The  trees  of  (bis  grove  of  ten  acres,  of  whatever  spe* 
cies,  are  exceedingly  tall :  they  are  all  anakims.  An 
ash  however  is  observable  at  a  distance,  as  soaring 
above  all  the  rest  :  its  height,  taken  by  a  qur.drant,  and 
by  the  projection  of  its  shade,  was  130  teet*.  Near  the 
ash  is  a  bay  tree,  ^'  or  rather  a  bay  bush,  derived 
from  one  root,  but  sprouting  from  the  ground  in  vari- 
ous brancbesr,  measuring 56  feet  in  height  f,  and  45  feet 
in  diameter  of  foliage,  and  still  vigorously  growing." 

CaermartlicnsJiirCj  says  Mr.  Ilassall  (p.  30),^'  from 
being  a  well  wooded  county,  is  now  become  the  reverse; 
and  (he  stock  of  timber  is  diminishing  so  rapidly,  that 
a  very  few  years  will  probably  reduce  the  inhabitants 
to  great  straits  for  a  suiply  of  ihis  necessary  article. 
The  vast  quantities  of  timbcT  which  every  part  of  the 
county  produced  till  of   late  years,  seem  to  have  begot 


•  Thi$  is  equal  in  height  to  the  cedar  tree  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  mcn» 
tioned  by  Piiny. 

I  «  I  have  seen  bay  trees  near  SO  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet  m 
^iianwrcr."— Jgtx(y«,  in  Sylva, 

in 
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in  llic  i]ropTiclor9,  an  iiiilini;rcncc  as  (o  the  pralcclioiii 
of  llirir  woixt<,  from  which  too  many  oflhcin  IinvK  not 
yet  recovered.  But  curcly  llic  appn'acbinfr  scarcity  is 
a  circuinslancc  suHiciinily  important  to  aMHkrn  (he 
most  torpid  to  ti  proper  sense  of  their  fulntu  interests  ; 
and  it  is  most  sincerely  lo  be  wished,  that  every  pro* 
prietor  or  woodhinds  in  this  county,  would  follow  the 
few  examples  to  be  met  with  at  present,  of  fencing  (heir 
coppices,  and  promoting  their  future  growth  by  every 
pnsnible  means, 

*'  Tlie  ineqnutilies  of  the  ijutfacc  of  Ihis  county,  tci 
der  if  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapleO  to  the  growth  of 
timber.  In  a  country  thus  favour.-ible  lo  the  growth  of 
so  ornftmcnlal,  so  useful,  and  so  necessary  an  article,  is 
it  not  to  be  regretted  lliut  i's  cullivation  should  be  neg* 
K'Cted  ?  and  every  one  inien-Gled  in  the  fulnre  prosp^  rity 
of  Ihis  vuliiiible  cnuiily,  must  perceive  the  advantages 
of  using  alt  posMblc  ciidcavotirs  lo  kcrp  up  thu  slock  of 
timlxT. 

*'  I  dit  not  find  that  there  are  any  nnrteries  for  rais- 
ing  forest  frees  for  snlct  in  .sulliciriit  qiinritities  lo  siip> 
ply  u  great  dcmiind  :  perhaps  nn  undertaking  of  this 
sort,  under  (he  enconragcnicDt  of  tlic  gentlemen  of  the 
counlryt  might  be  productire  of  the  happiest  elTeclt, 
bygivirig  op [lorl unities  to  proprietors,  who  wish  lo 
improve  their  estnk-s  by  planting,  to  supply  thcmselvea 
with  fun  si  phiiils  at  an  ensy  expensL'.  i 

"  Si>ine  seedlings  are  |nirchased  in  boxes,  from  Ihft 
London  ami  other  nurseries;  but  the  high  price  of  Ibo. 
land  and  tnboitr  in  ihoM;  parts,  occasions  (he  plants  to 
be  so  crowded  in  the  nurseries,  that  when  lliey  coma 
to  besi-t  oil!  in  moreexp'>sed  situations,  they  do  not  often 
thrive  lo  (he  sa(i»facIioii  uf  lh<-  planter." 
Tmcnty  yeuts  have  non  elapsed  tioce  Ihb  alarin-beU 
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;■  miso  spirKedly  and  pjitrioticfilly  rung  by  Mr.  Ilns- 
al).  It  mnst  be  owned  lltat  he  deserved  well  of  Iiis 
conntry  hr  sd  cloin^  ^  niid  we   dnuht  doI  Ihal  it  liaO  n 

IcooHiderab^ good  cfTcct.     Ciicrninrlheiisbire  is  utiqnes- 
Ifannbly  one  of  ibc  most  appmprialc  countieB  for  Ibc 
nfitabic   mising  of  furest  limber,    of  any   in  South 
Wakx  ;  ilssnrfiicc  uiulululing;  its  dcclivilics  of  a  gra> 
Bil  slope  :  itB  soils  tind  climaturc  fnvournble ;  am)  in 
Hnt  nf  lituatiin,  it  is  not  so  expos&I  to  the  western 
PBstg  of  the  Allantic  as  iIk;  greater  pari  of  tlie  rn^igh- 
booring  counties  of  Ptmbroke  ond   CatJtgan.     Tlicse 
nnlural  adTanta^'s,  In  times  past,  clotbod  considerable 
^^^prtions  of  it  with  majntic  forest  trees;  wliicb,  us  lie 
^^^krrcil,  wcm  rk-are<l  off  from  many  estates,   without 
^^H|^|irccan1  ions  being  adopted  fortiic  srciiridgof  futnrc 
^^TBppHoi.     Tiie*e  obwrvntions  were  at  that  lime  eqnally 
Dpplicabic,  in  a  grcilcr  or  lesser  dLgrec,  to  every  ollicc 
county.     Tlio  nrgl<'cl  of  ^irolecting  ropsc-wood,  and 
IBtjng,  seemed  to  be  so  generally  epidemic,  that  very 
\  pruprietors  may  be    said  to   have  escaped,  until  A' 
Bin  ihrse  fi-w  yeare.     However,  most  of  tlie  greater 
I  proprietors,  and   many  tven  of  the  yeomanry, 
hRaw gradually  improvipigllicir  respective  properties, 
■Irncioj;  find  preserving  copsf-wood,  chiefly  consisl- 
^ofonk,  llie  natural  clitid  of   the  soil,  and  planlinv 
fli'lrctcd    spots   varieties  of    forest  trees,    the 
tilinlBnd  best  adapted  lo  the  filualinns. 
Tlie  pri-atol   number   of  forest    trees  planted  in   one 
y««r,  on   the  snine  property,  that  we  have  beard  of  in 
Mil  Wales,  eJtoepling  the  plantations  by  Mr- Jolines, 
Rxfod  in  Card ifransh ire,  was  on  Llaagcnnech-Park 
pie,  in  this  oounty,  when  under  itiu   mnnftgcmcnt  of 
',  Vaiicduvcr  :  in  the  year  1804  lie  was  said  to  have 
kntt-d  -IfiU.OOO  forest  tr.es, 
wALci.  vol,.  ii.J  B  Leattt^ 
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Leases,  in  snmc  in&tances,  ne  fountl  lo  \x  OhilacUs 
to  Improvements  of  this  kind  ;  of  which  wc  can  men- 
tion instnncBs,  on  (lii;  notUiern  sitle  of  (be  range  of  failU 
wbich  separate  ihe  Vales  of  the  Towy  and  the  Teivy, 
Wheie  buch  oUl  leasiea  exisl,  without  a  reservntiun  o{ 
woods  to  the  laiicUor  J,  the  lennnt's  claim  to  the  boscage 
and  pasturage  of  cnpsc-lanil,  shotitJ  be  boiighl  in  by 
the  landlord  for  the  remainder  of  (he  lerm;  and  tenants 
must  see  whclfaer  such  compromiseK  wouhl  nullify  their 
leases. 

The  Rev,  Rws  Prich,TrJ,  A.M..  Ihe  pious  and  cele- 
broI«I  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  ia  lliis  county,  about  the 
year  1644,  ainon*  othir  charitable  donations  in  liis  will, 
made  amostsingular  liet^ncsl,  of  about  IfiO  acrrs  of  oak 
ropse.nond,  to  be  cut  as  occnsiun  required,  by  the  poor 
of  that  town  and  its  liberty,  for  their  own  use  as  fuel. 
Perhaps  i(  muy  not  apjiear  strange,  that  several  of  the 
cbarilabie  Vicar"«i  ix-qricsls  were  afterwards  litigated  by 
bi>  Iks  charitable  discendniits,  and  others.  Thw 
copsc-woflil  became  claimed  by  a  Mr.  Sylvanns  LLoyd, 
of  mpecious  memory,  (hough  nilhout  success.  No 
iitiier  poor,  than  those  of  the  town  and  township  of 
LUndovcry,  arc  permitted  to  cut  (ho  wood  ;  and  those 
fi'w,  lIioAgh  th<-y  arc  to  carry  none  off  excepting  on 
ifaeir  shuuldcrs,  &c.,  contrive  to  keep  the  150  acres  con- 
ttnnally  in  brushwood.  Were  some  scheme  contrived 
to  mortgnge  the  woud,sn  as  to  aftbrd  (he  poor  claimant) 
annual  pidnnces  in  lieu  of  brushwood,  and  to  gel  the 
wooil  wtll  fenced  and  protected  from  all  trespass,  until 
the  oaks  grew  even  to  the  size  of  pilwood  for  the  col- 
Ik'rii's,  railini;,  Knd  roofing  for  outbuildings,  the  p^ 
nodical  produce  of  wood  and  bark,  well  laid  out  at  in- 
irrcst  under  tlie  direction  of  trusters,  would  well  mnin- 
laiu  the  pour  claimaals  froin  being  burdensoioc  (o  the 
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punti,  tlie  poor-rates  of  whicli,  in  1803,  amounted  to 
12:^/.  Dt  6s.  in  (he  ponncl. 

TlioNgh  (his  coiintf  mny  have  justly  been  branded 
irilh  nrgtecl,  iti  encoDrni;in^  the  i^rowtli  of  woods,  yet 
we  tuTc  an  inttnitce  recordnl,  of  iiconig  being  sown  in  a 
pircc  of  fCTcral  acre*  about  70  years  ago  ;  a  period  pcr- 
hipft  (he  most  lethargic  in  the  annnis  of  Dcndro-cuU 
tuTc.  Two  boys,  during  Easter  Monday  recreations* 
kindird  8  fire  in  u  wood  upon  the  demesne  of  Glnn 
Bfiin:  Ibo  weather  being  dry,  and  the  CHstcrn  wind 
strong,  a  conflagration  took  place,  whtcli  reduced  the 
•bole  wood  Eo  charcoal.  Ttic  grandfather  ot  the  pre> 
fat  proprietor,  Snckville  Gwynne,  Ei>q.  got  the  coppice 
rUdal  of  roots,  ploughed,  and  sown  with  acorns,  from 
nbicii  (.lie  prcsrnt  crop  of  oaks  have  sprung. 

&lr.  Hossnll,  as  above  quoted,  complains  of  tliS 
not  of  titinerics  for  raising  forest  trees  for  sale,  in  suf* 
iocot  qniintitirs  to  supply  a  great  demand.  In  ih» 
■abiflce  atoo,  the  county  of  Caermartlien  is  improving. 
CoUsgctSi  wbtt  at  first  tried  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
Iliac  a  few  plants  from  the  cones  of  firs,  and  pines,  from 
Kattu,  Of  olli<-r  mast,  to  slidter  their  ova  dwellings, 
kne  by  dcgm-s  been  cncoumged  to  extend  their  nur$e> 
itCB,  and  occnmniDdiUe  the  public  with  plants.  We 
nut  be  here  understood  as  speaking  of  the  district  in 
gOBcnt.  The  Cardignnbhirc  Agricultural  Soctelyf 
MHO)); other  premiums  to  be  noticed  in  the  ]!ro[>ei  Sec> 
tim,  hai  for  years  back  ofiered  and  granted  premiums, 
*'  to  the  perions  aha  shall  hn-ce  for  sale  at  f'le  lime 
a/ghiMg  m  their  claims,  the  greatest  numbers  (jirit 
nd  Mtfond}  of  traJtsplanled  forest  trees,  in  rows  aboMi 
fue/ooi  by  fix  inches  from  plant  taplanl." 
~         "  cnt  has  raided  six  nurserymen  iu 
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(liflercnt  paria  of  tbc  coqiiIj,  ^ome  of  iheiD  occn] 
nurseries  from  five  to  (en  acres. 

The  pTolcssed  nurseryman  upon  Ihe  \argest  acale  in  f 
ttjc  district,  that  ne  know  of,  is  Mr.  Hindesi  whose  * 
planli  of  forest  Irecs,  fruit  trets,  and  shrubs,  fill  a  space 
of  about  J8  acres,  at  Velindre,  near  New-casllc  in  Caer< 
mat  1  lien  shire;  but  also  convenicnlly  siluated  for  the 
counties  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke.  Only  n  quick 
fence  divides  this  nursery  from  Bnolbir  of  about  8  acres, 
belonging  to  James  Evans. 

Mr.Hindeshas  been  somcwh.tt  unfortunate  in  the 
spot  of  bnd  where  he  has  fixed  his  nursery;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  good 
soil  abounds.  The  soil  of  this  iiurwry,  for  the  greater 
part,  is  a  poor  elny  wJtli  some  peat  enrth,  which  muU 
have  cost  him  from  31.  to  4/.  per  acre,  to  improve  by 
draiiiin;;,  Sec.  f^uch  soil  is  easier  kept  clean  than  n 
richer  uiie;  and  llic  vulvar  opinion  is,  that  Ihc  pUnta 
reared  in  such  soils,  nto  hardier,  niid  will  thrive  better 
when  transplanted  lo  a  better  soil.  This  opinion  is 
opposnl  by  Itoulchcr,  nn  Edinburgh  nurseryman,  who 
published  n  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  in  the  year  1775. 
Ill  the  preface,  be  says — "  It  is  a  received  but  mistaken 
opinion,  that  trees  ought  (u  be  raised  in  the  nursery  on 
a  poorer  soU,  than  that  (o  which  they  are  afterwards  to 
be  transported  for  good.  This  is  a  specious  doctrine, 
and  seemingly  consistent  willi  nature-,  but  experience 
disproves  it.  The  future  growth  »nd  stateliness  of 
trees  depend  much  on  having  a  vigorous  setting  off  in 
liieir  infancy.  In  a  hungry  soil,  theyconIr:ict  diseases 
they  neKcT  get  rid  of.  Cut  by  goo<l  soil,  here  is  to 
bv  undcTslau<I,  that  which  is  untuntlly  so,  and  not 
one  too  rcceolly   pampered   with  dung:  the  manure 
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nut  be  first  metlovrcd,  and  reduced  to  Iioraogeneous 
ofth." 

Mr.  Ilindcs'a  nvemgesale  of  forest  invs,  is  about 
400,000  X  year  *.  lie  is  able  lo  under&cU  the  smnller 
■itncrymm;  and  gentlcnicn  wiio  furmrrly  reared  tUeir 
own  plrinfs  from  sct-d,  or  procured  seedling  [ilanls  from 
ScolUtid,  Sec.  now  find  it  more  convenient,  and  advan- 
tageous, Id  pnrcliitse  transplnnled  trees  by  Uic  Ibousnnd. 
Ur.  Ilimles  sells  at  various  prices,  frumSOf.  lo  50; . 
pa*  tbousand,  according  to  sizes,  species,  demand  of 
Ike  teasan,  &c.  Upon  a  large  scale  he  sells  very  chcap> 
Ib  Jaae  IS13,  ve  vicned  extensive  tracts  planted  by 
lim,  on  orte  property  on  t lie  slopes  of  the  Valeof  Teivy^ 
^•riog  the  springs  of  1811,  1819,  and  IS13.  'Ibe 
wbok  number  amounted  la  305,000  l\vo>yenr,  and 
ihre^jear  old  larch,  firs,  pines,  oak,  ash,  elm,  and 
hwch  ;  which  at  1/.  per  thuusand  for  tbe  trees,  is.  per 
ditto  for  15  miles  carriage,  and  IS;,  per  ditto  fat 
phntinff,  insuring  llie  growth  of  17  in  every  20^  ^ 
iinountcd  only  to  71W.  Upon  a  small  scale  the  price*  1 
nut  be  big  her. 

On  ourvisil  to  Mr.  Ilindes,  ire  irere  favoured  willf 
Ibe  Ibilowing  inventory  of  his  stock  in  trade,  for  the 
ttrrioeitf  bis  cdUomcrs  Ihe  npproaching  senson,  viz. 


Dttciq^  llw  UM  iraion,  Mr.  I£iulci*t  ulc  of  foreil  trc«,  nu    SIS^GS 

Dinoaf  apple,  plum,  and  cheny  met, 1506 

noWKlBg  dirab*, TS5 

578^96 

Mr.Chvkl  Pace  of  LlKtuyd,  bad  alto  lail  7«ar  ISO/no  iranipUnicd 
Imm  xnm  lomU,  foi  which  lie  iKeived  tht  fiitt  premiuin  af  ih(  Cir> 
"tpMliiiv  Agricultural  Soeiety ;  uid  Bcnjainia  WiJlianu,  of  PcDgwerT^ 
U  tStc  tttoai  ptaBium,  fix  SOyCOX 

&3  Oak 


Dilto  9,  and  3  j 


600,000 
90,000 


n,  (ranspUnlcd,   .... 

Asli  seeJIings,  9  year  oKl,    .-.....- _ 200,000 

Ditto  lian^pkiited,  }\  to  4  feci, ]60,000 

Bcccli,  tran&iilaiiled,  I  ta4tcel,  .- —  £0,000 

Birch  of  different  ages,   ...„.._....-..- „..-.  10,000 

Morse  chcsnuls,  trnDsplarilet),  ....................  5000 

Spanish  dilto,  ditto,  Slo  4  feet,    SOOO 

Wychctms,  ditlo.dillo,  _.. ......  ISfiOO 

English  dilto,  transplanted,  4  to  7  feet,  .......  5000 

Sycamore,    — .. 80,000 

Mountdn  ash,   „„......„- ™  80,000 

Pidiic  ircn,  6  to  9  kel,  SOD 

I.iim:  trees,  4to5fii-l,    .— ~...... — . 600 

BLck  poplars,  „..„ -„ SOOO 

Silver  and  balm  vi  f  tWd  firs,    ...................  5000 

Spruce  The,  of  sorts  ai-'l  ^iizcs, »-...  50,000 

Scutch  pines,  I  to  5  years  transplanted,    500,000 

Wcymoulh  pinca  atid  pinnsters 3000 

Lnicli  seedlings,  „_ 300,000 

Pitlo,  2  years  transplanted, S00,000 


2,137,700 
AV  faile  thorns,  and  crab  stoclts  for  grafting,  \    .f^  nnn 

irmn  1  to  4  year  old,    , i  ' 

Apple  trees,  of  choice  sorts,  ,„ ....-»->...  3000 


Total,  .-..„,     9,640,700 


The  Lord  of  Kemacs,  in  \m  MS.  History  of  Pnn-r 

broketkhc,  in  Hie  reign  of  Eliubrth,  putjli&lied  in  the 

Caiiit>iian   Register,   sjith,    "  Ihii  cuutilri-y   groneth 

vjtli  U)c  genaal  complaiute  of  p^ct  covntreys,  vi  the 

dccxtuuiog 


decrauing  of  aood,  for  I  finde,  by  mnllcrs  of  recordc, 
that  div«Ts  greale  corne  fields  were  in  tymes  past  grcatc 
foRsli  and  woods.  The  best  slandin^  wood§  at  (hii 
pnwnt  in  Prmbiokesbire,  wherc^ritb  Ibc  countriu  ii 
■errid  foe  buildings  and  other  iiPcessaricK,  are  tliese 
dmt  foHowe :  1-  NaTbetlh  Forest;  2.  Kilgnrran ;  3.  Co- 
edtraelb  ;  4.  Cancston ;  5.  Myiincr  ;  6.  P<.'iikelly } 
7.  KtJreth  ;  8.  Hooicewood  ;  9.  Uplon." 

I.  Narberth  Forest,  including  Caneston,  Bnd  Ncw- 
toa  Cliff,  by  n  survey  taken  in  Ibe  reign  of  JarrifsJ. 
uu  cjiiotetl  by  Mr.  Fcnton,  in  bts  laic  Hi^lory  of  P«in- 
brokrshire  from  tbc  Siebencli  MS,,  contained  873  acres 
of  woodlaiiil,  of  ibcfollowitii;  description  iind  value: 
3071  nary  timber  Irecs,  at  !/.  cacb,  307U.;  11020 
fiic*noad  (rfes,  nl  tOt.  5510^;  Sl,000oak  Gaplingt, 
Mot  valued. 

By  the  above  viiluation,  ue  may  guess  the  dimensions 
flf  the  navy  limber  to  buvc  been  extraordinary  ;  foi 
eren  in  llic  year  1770,  or  thereabouts,  tbc  writer  of 
tliis  article  remembers  coppices  of  the  largest  and  finest 
forest  oak  in  Montgomeryshire,  sold  standing  for  1/.  a 
trrr;  the  b^rk  then  selling  for  about  iOs.  per  ton. 

At  the  lime  of  tlie  above  valuation,  Narberlh  Forest 
WBislockcfl  with  red  deer  -.  novr,  bulh  the  deer  and  the 
wood,  excepting  smnll  copces,  linve  disappeared,  and 
ar<r  tncceedi-d  by  enclosure  and  cnltivntioii. 
6.  Penkcll^  ll'iiod,  is  thus  di-scrtbcd  by  its  owner,  in 
reigD  of  ElizHbclh  :  "  The  Lord  uf  Kciiiacs  hnlh  a 
in  the  manor  of  Eglwys  Wrw,  culled  Penkelly, 
itatning,  of  the  usual  measure  of  that  country,  alxiut 
900  acres*  of  wood,  cncloGcd  with  quickset  and  pale. 
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ill  compass  about  QOO  perches  of  cig^it  yards.  It  !s  all 
gronnc  willi  gicntc  oaks,  of  200  yean  old  and  mure, 
lomej'ounf^ewood  of  60  ycajs  ^rnwllie:  and  most  \miI 
of  U  nell  growiic  witli  underwood,  asoilc,  huzcl,  tliurn, 
mill  willow  i  (lie  iicrbti^  wlicrcol'will  somratT  JO  brwd- 
iiign 


nd  uiiilur  30O  sheep,  mid  SOO  cattle,   well 


iiid  siitficicnti}',   bc^idi-s  t 


uhich  may  he  kept 


there.  Alsou  llicre  in  in  suid  wood  30  cock  eliols, 
vrlicrcui  is  grcatc  store  of  uoodcocks  tiikeu  yearly, 
nliich  cuck  bhols  are  the  lord's  otviie,  lo  do  with  them 
nhat  he  pleases.  II«  has  also  paunuge  and  wild  houey. 
Tlibie  dIsoc  brccdclh  in  liuid  woodi  ftpuihawkfs,  wbicb 
arc  the  lord's  ownp." 

Ucsidesthc  foregoing  ntne  *'  best  Etanding  woods," 
the  same  nuthor  enumemtes  tuenty-sevrn  woods  "  of 
dyvcTs  grntlcmcn,  siiiricient  to  serve  their  houses  of 
fuell,  and  some  for  bjidinge;"  together  with  seven 
other  "  u'ootles  and  forestes  in  tyme«  past,  uow  destroy- 
ed and  made  arable  lundes." 

Amuiig  the  tight  wants  of  Piiiibroliesbire,  enumerated 
by  the  same  author,  the  secuud,  "  [hat  pinoheth  this 
counlrey,  is  scarrilk  of  it/mbcr  andiioodc;  for  ibc  soil 
bring  naturally  unapt  tor  wood,  there  nre  but  few 
placi's  alored  therewith  ;  and  that  |iot  in  gcncrall  as  So 
4he  woodland  counlieys  is  to  i)e  seenc ;  where  every 
man  hiilh  suiucnhut,  were  it  but  his  hedgc-rowes  :  but 
where  woodc  u  in  this  counlrey,  it  growelb  together  in 
one  forest ;  which  is  of  late  ycurcs,  by  tU  management, 
much  impaired  ;  and  almost  in  men's  ueiiioiic  now 
lyviuge,  ullcrlie  decayed." 

Aiinulaliiiii  on  the  above,  by  John  Lewis,  Esq.  of 
Maenomnwan,  in  the  rei.^^n  of  Queen  yVnne  : 

"  If  there  uaasuch  cause  lu  complain  of  the  drcreas- 
in£  state  of  timber  in  ibis  couufy  ia  Qoeen  Elizabeth's 
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lime,  how  is  that  cause  increased  in  the  course  of  an* 
other,  century !  for  in  my  memory,  most  of  the  great 
mansion  houses  have  been  stript  of  their  shelter,  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  our  ancestors,  when  they  made  choice 
of  their  place  of  residence." 

Such  being  the  complaint  of  gentlemen,  natives  of 
Pembrokeshire,  n  century  or  two  ago  ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Hassall,  in  the  year  1793,  should  thus  express 
himself  s  ^^  The  stock  of  timber  is  so  reduced  in  the 
coaoty,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  a 
few  years  more  will  bring  the  farmer  to  the  sad  neces* 
slfy  of  importing  wood  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
husbandry." 

On  the  Pioton  Castle  and  Lawrcnny  estates,  there 
are  considerable  quantities  of  timber  trees  yet  remain* 
ing;  which,  with  a  few  surviving  groves  about  Sle^ 
bw^h,  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  stock  of  timber  in 
that  part  of  the  county,  termed  ^^  below  the  mountains : 
north  of  the  Pcrselly  range  of  hills,  the  numerous  groves 
of  Dyffryn  Gwain,  part  of  the  Orlandon  and  other  es« 
tates ;  Penkelly  woods,  part  of  the  Bronwydd  estate  ; 
and  tlie  woods  of  Colonel  Colby  of  Ffynhonau,   are 
the  most  extensive.     It  is  no  wonder  that  tlie  Valley  of 
Cucb  has  upwards' of  a  thousand  years  ago  been  select- 
ed as  the  scene  of  Romance ;  it  is  still  enchanting,  and 
rendered  more  so  by  Colonel  Colby's  woods  and  plan* 
(aliens. 

The  interior  of  the  county,  upon,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of,  the  coal  tract,  is  better  adapted  th^n  either  the  lime- 
stone tract  to  the  south,  or  the  state  tract  to  the  north, 
ibr  the  rearing  of  woods.  Here,  upon  one  property, 
are  1500  acres  of  woodland,  mostly  oak.  Their  situ* 
atioo,  however,  seems  to  have  been  too  convenient  for 
the  coUijerics ;  which  indoced  Mr.  Hassall  to  hope, 

"  that 
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"  ili&t  llic  present  propridor  of  (he  most  extrnsive 
worfdlonds  in  tbc  county,  would  rot  be  inaltrntivc  to 
Ihrir  future  groniL,  aud  to  planting;  and  tlicrcby  re- 
pair, in  some  measure,  (he  Diutiblions  they  Iiave  lately 
■uQercd." 

"  Tiic  usunl  coDTse  of  oianaRvmcnt  in  fbcse  woods, 
wns  to  thin  (he  young  sliootg  at  the  growlli  of  lIiTcc  or 
four  years  ;  (his  was  callfd  icastff  ueeding,  and  geiic- 
mlly  consisted  of  pruning  awLiy  ull  the  inferior  !>hoota 
IliTown  out  by  tbc  slumps,  or  stools  of  (he  trees  that 
had  been  felled  ;  leaving  llic  most  vigorous  shoott,  (u 
tlic  number  of  four,  five,  or  six  upon  a  stool,  (o  grow 
for  a  succeeding  crop,  hi  about  live  years  moie,  on* 
other  weeding  took  plucc  ;  and  this  was  called  a  eord' 
wood  WFfding;  cullings  being  come  to  a  bize  fit  for 
making  charcoal.  The  wood  thus  thinned  whs  left  to 
grow  for  a  coppice  of  poles;  nnd  in  about  15  years 
iTiorO)  (he  poles  would  be  (it  (o  cu(  for  (he  use  of  the 
neighbouring  collieries."  By  this,  a  crop  of  poles  for 
the  coal  works  will  rcquiic  from  23  to  26  years  from 
&U  lo  fall. 

*'  The  price  given  for  pitwood  being  so  grral,  in- 
dncei  the  proprietors  of  copscwood  to  dct>(Toy  (hem: 
so  that  in  a  few  years,  without  a  gnieral  and  improved 
fv&tem  adoptctl,  no  wood  can  be  procured.'*— ftet). 
Jl/r.  Evans. 

"  The  growth  of  wood  is  for  the  most  part  slow  t  Uw 
onk  is,  however,  remarkably  fall  of  hcarl."— Jtfr. 
J/asiall. 

**  The  ft'ehh  oaky  on  account  of  its  lower  gTOVstll, 
is  preferable  (o  tbu  Kiifilish  ;  a  circu.iis(Dnce  not  gcne< 
rally  known,  but  nhlch  is  ranity  demonstrable  from  « 
luprrior  specific  weight." — Mr.  Clark,  in  Breconshire. 

We  »n  not  aware,  that  tbere  ia  *ny  specific  diirtiitc* 
tion 
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tioa  between  Wdsh  and  English  mk ;  di/fLTencc  in 
tpectltc  grnvity  most  dopcml  entirely  upon  ilic  vatieCy 
of  dak,  and  the  soil  it  giOMS  upon,  nliethcr  its  eitoa* 
(ioo  l>c  cnst  OT  nest  of  Ull'dV  dyke.  Uotdnists  pretend 
to  ditliiigu isli  £cvea)een  or  more  v:irietiea  of  oak: 
I  "Wflih  praaunls,  vh\>  krtivt  nolliing  of  the  Moiioccia, 
I  wany  other  boliuiic  clnss,  (liaLingiiish  only  t no  kintU 
otimk  i  the  female,  or  that  which  sbcdii  its  Icavi?s  ia 
wtamn ;  and  ihu  male,  much  fcncr  in  number  than 
Ibc  former,  wl.it.)i  rclaina  ils  leavej,  especially  on  the 
lower  branch*^,  I'l  spring,  like  the  bceuh  :  tlic  Intter 
ia  oomtDOnly  co^iacr  gniirird,  darker  in  colour  of  »ood, 
kwcftsily  lived  or  cleaveil  limn  the  former ;  and  con- 
s«qnent]y  beltc-r adapted  for  whceUnsvcs,  nlicre  elms  arc 
icnroe. 

Wbero  soil  and  situtifioii  combine  to  render  the 
grontbof  oak  bIuw,  the /i^nrf  iti  greater  in  ])ro])orlion 
to  the  tap,  than  in  quick -gro^ving  oak  trees  upuit  f^ood 
vtiUf  and  zice  versa.  This  rule  holds  good  in  Eng* 
lAiul  «9  ucll  as  Wales. 

fttf .  Lloyd,  in  the  Original  Report  of  CardigamhirCt 
writea  more  concisely,  though  not  at  all  more  fuvour- 
■ble  Ihnn  his  conlcmporuries  in  the  other  counties.  In 
p.  16,  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  "  the  county  lias  but  Hltie 
wood,  and  that  titliu  is  daily  lessening;  and  what  is 
kfl  is  much  neglected."  We  must,  in  justice  to  the 
cmnty  and  its  land  owners,  offer  soinL-thiog  in  pallift- 
lUM  ol  Ihts  laconic  and  severe  report. 

There  are  but  few  parts  of  the  district  more  favou- 
rably circumstancet)  for  the  growth  of  wood,  than  the 
gtcoUer  portion  of  this  county  ;  Nature  Eoems  to  have 
fomod  ill  undulatuig  surlacc  and  numerous  ravines  for 
«ao<U  and  plantations.  However,  the  general  charac* 
((T  of  Ihc  couoly,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  its  being  loo 
deDtitut« 
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destitute  of  wood ;  but  scvcial  parts  of  it  exhibit  luxu- 
riant exc<'i>tion9  (o  the  general  nudity.  Rural  tceiie- 
rics  miiy  Ik*  grand  and  sublime,  but  they  are  never 
Ix-autiful  wiiiiatil  woods :  in  tliia  rcspcci,  (be  Valley  of 
'iVivy,  from  Tjlangocdmor,  up  by  Llecliryd,  New- 
ciiiille,  Dul  llaidd,  Llys  Newydd,  and  Landjssul,  is 
not  inft-ricir  to  the  most  celebrated  sylran  tcenci  of 
South  Wide*.  The  views  eboiit  Kciiarth-bridgc  have 
few  rquuls,  both  in  variety  and  perfection. 

Afler  a  tedious  stroll  through  the  dreary  interior,  wc 
verc  much  gratified  in  seeii)<r  tite  extensive  wiwds  of 
"W.  O.  Brigstocke,  E^q.  of  Blaenpant,  cspeciully  those 
on  the  Gelli  Dywyll  e&tafe,  n  hicb  consists  of  a  suil  more 
appropriate  to  the  growth  of  large  timber  than  to  any 
olher  purpose  of  ngricullure.  Mr.  Brig&tockc  has  for 
years  back  used  (he  most  prudent  economy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  woods,  by  constantly  cinploying  ivood> 
men,  who  put  in  their  employer's  pocket  several  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  from  the  pole  wcedingg,  faggots, 
bark,  &c. ;  which  however  is  of  much  less  coiisidera* 
tion  than  the  obvious  improvement  of  the  preserved 
saplings.  May  his  woodmen  be  active,  for  they  have 
much  yet  to  do;  and  when  the  first  weeding  shall  lie 
completed,  the  second  may  be  commenced,  which  must 
turn  out  still  more  profitable. 

The  Valley  of  Aeron  has  also  ils  slopes  finely  infer* 
sprrsed  with  woods,  chiefly  oak,  us  in  most  places  on 
the  shile  tract.  In  the  year  1793,  a  copse-wood  tract 
of  99  acres,  on  a  southern  declivity  in  tiiis  valley,  was 
bought  by  a  gcnlicman  for  400/.  The  whole  woa 
ft-nced,  and  piolcctal  from  injury.  The  weedings  in 
bark  uud  wood  for  fmcing,  paid  periodically  the  inl^ 
ir*t  of  the  purchase  money,  or  nearly  bo.  In  1792, 
the  saplings,  inoilly  oak  with  soineasb,  were  from  one 

to 
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I  to  len  j-eara'  growtb.  In  180D,  a  lol  wa?  soW  for  730/. ; 
I  In  1813  snolhtrr  sold  for  5751.  ;  and  tlierc  stiil  remnins 
l.^hat  is  valut'd  at  500/.  :  in  all  1632/.  from  a  spot  of 
(fKilHand  purclmsiM]  in  1793  for  400/. 

From  aiiollier  jiropcrty  on  tlie  slopes  of  this  valley, 
ilie  renlal  of  wliich,  a  few  ycnrs  bacic,  did  not  excccrtl 
300f.,ttn3ber  Imvc  been  sold  uillnn  the  few  last  years  to 
1  Uie  amount  of  9000/. 

Tlictc  xmnll  InUanccs,  are  Gufiicient  to  shew  Ihc  pro- 
I  priHy  and  canscijiicnt  profit  nf  protecting  woodland. 

TIkit  is  scarcely  a  rivulet  in  this  county  which  is  not 

I  eigulplied  in  a  deep  ravine,  clothed  wilh  the  summer 

■  Tcrdnrc  oftliL-oak  ;  either  protected  and  thriving,  or 

I  wglrcled  and  dnonird  to  remain  in  brushwood.     Those 

v  Tinil  the  hdl  of  the   Moiinch  at  the  DcvilVbridgc 

ftom  Abery&twyih,  can  witness  tbc  dryadic  retinue  of 

Uic  Rlieidiul.     Thu  Ystwylh,  within  a  few  miles  of 

its  source,   is  gaudily  decoratetl  by  the  well  grown 

I  woods  and  plantalions  of  Hafod,  which  cover  from 

I  twelve   to  fourteen  hiiiidri-d  acres.     The   brook  Cell, 

'  Mting  into  the  Ystwyth   below  llafod,    divides  the 

woodland  pniperlleg  of  HafoJ  and  Crosswood.     The 

capse-woods  of  llii;  latter  propcriy  arc  extensive ;  and 

vrre  formerly,  liLu  mori  others,  much  neglected  ;  but 

now,    and  for   years  back,  tbc  present  manager,  tlic 

lluD.  Colonel  Vnu^haii,  M.  P.  among  other  improve* 

tnt-nls,  protects  the  growing  \toods. 

I       lo  the  north  of  the  county,  the  woods  on  the  Gogerd* 

I  i*n  et;ite  nre  extensive  ;  some  of  them,   on  the  do- 

nKuie,  and  Lodge  Purk,  arc  well  grown  and  thriving. 

At  Lodge  Piirk,  the  oak  are  among  the  finest  in  the 

cmnty,  61  for  prime  navy   pieces,  See.     About   Iwo- 

,  llilrds  or  mors  of  the  beech   coppice  ought  to  be  cut, 

that 
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butkj  limber.  The  proprietor,  Pryse  Pryse,  E-q.  we 
were  inforimiil,  employs  a  woodman  with  50/.  a*yciir 
salury  ;  wbr»e  miia  office  hillierlo  has  been  fencing  aiid 
protecting.  Weetlinjj  or  Ihinuin;?  seems  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Several  yeurs  back,  firs  and  pines  huve  been 
plunted  in  several  places  among  copse-woods  of  oak  ; 
the  foreigners  have  overgrown  the  tatives,  and  should 
ho.  cut  down,  excepting  in  a  fci^*  places,  where  orna- 
ment is  the  chief  object ;  othcTwifte  the  oak  can  never 
prosper.  New  Lodge  Park  Iho  woodman  sivms  to 
have  bcgnii  upon  his  weeding  system,  during  (ho 
spring  of  tlie  present  year.  Wu]i  all  deference  to 
higher  opinions,  we  (liink  lie  ought  to  hare  cut  dowu 
the  whole  in  that  quarter,  to  ensure  a  quicker  and  » 
kindlier  growth  of  oak  Ircei ;  as  those  left  (o  rcmaia 
appear  to  have  been  equally  damaged  and  stinted  in 
llicir  growth,  for  vantof  protection  in  their  infancy. 
Tliick  wonds  on  shal]->w  soils,  eipccially  upon  the 
blue  blute  rock,  commonly  become  too  roosay  to  grow 
thrivingly.  \Voo>lnii-ti  might  u'^c  hooks,  such  as  draw 
mofiii  for  slaters  and  dry  wall  masons,  (o  clear  the  raou 
nbout  the  roots  of  trees  :  women  ami  children  might 
perform  this  uSiec  c:t|»cdiiiinisly  by  the  acre.  Xh« 
owner  of  the  fiogerddan  woods  might  put  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  a-yenr  in  his  pocket,  by  weeding  bis 
woodlands  ;  and  thereby  incalculably  improve  his  pro- 
pcrty. 

M'e  must  here  heg  leave  to  enter  oar  prolett  against 
the  -ii'icaaouabte  piuniag,  or  lopping  off  the  branches, 
of  Melt  jtown  piirs,  &c.  NearTaUBonl,  nndndjnin- 
ii:p  He  Gslli  y  Criig  lead-miites,  arc  exteusivc  copses 
d  o'ili  bcWuging  lo  Mi.  Pry&e,  luid  intamixod  with 

rows 
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raws  ofScoIcIi  pincii'  af  from  tnclvc  to  Iwenty  yeRn' 
)(Towlli.  The  woodmEiti,  finding  tfic  pines  oppre&i>iii^, 
titiil  cveit  siuotb(;riiig  ihc  ouk,  instead  of  cutting  llicm 
■II down  far  railing  and  buildLng  stuff,  Sic.  lopped  off 
.tbeUlcfftl  briincbcs,  as  we  were  informed,  in  Marth 
Tliis  unseasonable  lapping)  at  llie  lime  (hat  (liu 
juice  was  in  circululion,  broiit;b(  on  a  gan- 
in  every  tree  so  ampiitafed;  aiid  lltoiigli  well 
rltcn^l  from  the  strong  winds,  nianj' of  (bem  bad 
tnnppt.-d  off  short,  in  Ihc  gangrened  part,  during 
months  of  Miiy  and  Jane  last.  There  wns  not  a  pjfie 
uittiont  amputation,  otht-rsvise  it  might  have  as* 
listed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  gangrene,  a  kind 
of  disease  we  never  noticed  clsewliere.  If  onr  informa- 
tion be  correct,  that  Ihe  nmputnlion  look  place  in 
Uarcli,  or  late  in  t^pring,  we  cannot  attribute  the  dis- 
4Bie  to  anjr  other  cause  than  a  dcraagement  in  the  cir- 
Cilalion. 


On  lopping  of  Trees. — "  All  kinds  of  firs  are  in- 
jvted  by  loppitig  the  old  wood  ;  and  therefore  ought 
Id  be  pruned  when  the  branches  are  young  and  tender. 
The  beat  season  of  pruning  them  is  as  early  in  autumn 
u  llie  *ap  is  at  rest." —  Boulclier  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  6 1 . 

I"  Scotch  pines  arc  too  commonly  lopped :  this  may 
cati.*c  them  to  run  up  to  a  grent  height,  so  as  to  mako 
nccllcot  May-pole  timber;  but  they  will  never  in- 
Vrraac  sufficiently  in  bulk  to  be  of  any  great  use  in 
pnilding,  &c.  Timber  trees  shotdd  always  be  left  to 
Mtqre,  to  branch  out  as  they  please:  beauly  of 
fTOWtb,   as  well  as  ulilily,  requires  this.     PopUrg  arc 
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iiicli  injured  by  the  pruning  of  tlteir  side  branchesr 
kral  expansion  or  increase  of  bulk  is  impwlitl 
y,and  tlioy  will  only  form  tall  and  sirnder  poks. 
s!cs  having  lost  lliL-ir  leaders,  will  always  ovcr- 

iii  bulk  the  frees  that  have  not ;  liencctheap- 
,  Htdily  of  pruning  ihc  icadcts.  ISehradcd  asfi 
at  a  certain  age,  are  said  lo  make  tuuglier  invple- 
of  htisbiiiKlry,  axles,  &c.  ttiun  others  that  have 
ndergone  that  shameful   oiierntion  ;   which    we 

by  iin  means  recommend,  let  ill c  change  occa- 

Ihereby,  in  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  be  what- 

may." — E.  JF. 

Plantations. 

lugh   ihe  county   of  Cardigan   has  commonly 
cemed  ralher  woodless;  yr(,  from  the  foregoing 
ikelcb,  we  trust  tbat  a  more  favourable  opinion 
[)oweTS  of  producing  vast  quantities  of  limK'r  in 
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in  a  foccessioii  of  ensuing  autamns." — Mr.  Malkin^ 
in  1807. 

s 

Awtouni  of  the  Plantations  at  Hdfody  from  October 

1796,  to  Aprils  I8I3. 

^  Larch,    ^.^...  400,000 

From  October  1796,1  Elm,    beech,    a8h,>  oQQQfiQ 

to  AprU  1797,       J     birch,  &c S  ' 

dicier,    ••••••••••••••••••••  ou^uia/ 

From  October  1797,  \  ^^^^  ^q^q 

%m  ijarcn,  ••••••••••m**********    ^xjU^vaam- 

From  October  1799,  C  Larch,    •••—.—••••••••••    400,000 

to  April  180 1 ,       C  V^arious  formt  trees,      580,000 
The  account  of  trees  planted  from  Octubt  r-N 
1801,  to  April  1806,  being  five  years, 
was  consumed,  am  ng  other  more  valu* 
aUe  materials,  by  theever-to-be-lamented 
catastrophe  which  happened  at  Hafod,  L   gQOOOO 
in  February  1807.    As  Mr.  Johnes  had 
not  ceased  one  year  from  his  labours,  we 
think  ourselves  far  within  bounds,  when 
we  estimate  (he  five  years  planting  at^ 
—especially  when  we  refer  (o  (he  transac- 
tions of  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
where  it  appears  that  Mr.  Johnes  was 
honoured  with  a  premium,  for  having 
planted  400,000  forest  trees  during  the 
season  of  1803-4. 


Carryover,    2,865,000 
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Broujrhl  foTwanl,    2^5,000 
The  account  preserved  fruiii  October  J80C, 

is  as  IVillows : 
From  October  1806,  to   April  ISOT— On-j 

poaitetlic  N«'w  Furtn,  nn  ihe  ^idcof  (IicC     100,OCO 
Aberystwyth  rii:ul,  must ly  l:iicli,  '^.t  ucrc^,  7 
From  October  1S07,  to  April  J&OS.     Oiij 

Bukii  yrOcrvn,  aOjoiiiing   the  uI)ovc,C    140,000 

3a  acres, » „.._..» ~..~ 9  

From  October  IS08,  lo  April    1810— On?    jgg  (jqq 

Buii'HfoI,  iidjoiiiiiiglhc-aLinvc,  05  acrcM.J 
From  October  1810,  (o  April  ISH— Oiij 
Ty'iiyBryn,  and  PwU  Piran-hills,  46  t    184,000 

acres,  „ „ „ J 

From  OciobtT  1811,  to  April  lfH2— Above  v 
the  New  Farm,  and  on  Ty'n  Uryn  lower  J     U4,00d 

hill,  36  acres,  > 

.T,arch,  ...„ JSO.OOO 

From  October    1813,  Vspruco  firs,  6000 

toApaUSlS,       iB«ch,  3500 

'Alder,  6000 

Black  popUr 1000 

3,&77,500 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  rnirty  estimate  Mr.  Johnes'g 
platilalions  from  October  1796,  (o  April  1813,  at  up- 
vard»  of  four  millions  i  bring  nn  average  of  about 
840,000  a  year  for  17  ye:ir8  Bucwssively  ;  exclu- 
sive of  o5  acres  planted  with  acoros  io  (he  seasoi 
1797-8. 

Thereare  many  other  spirited  planters  in  the  county, 
and  among  them  W,  Lenis,  Esq.  of  Llannerch  Acron; 
J.  N.  Williams,  Esq,  of  Castle  Hill ;  J.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

of 
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«f  Mabns ;  llie  Rev.  A.  T.  J.  Gwynnc,  of  Tyglyn  ; 
Ll.Parr)',  Esq.  of  Gernas,  and  ullicrs,  who  havere- 
cwilly  planted  from  40  to  GO,  and  100,000  each ; 
brsitlc*  a  great  number  wlio  Imvc  pliiiiltid  from  90  lo 
50,000  «ac)i.  The  smallc-t  yeomanry  also  follow  in 
the  ivar  ;  and  even  tenants  nspire  lo  the  premiums  of 
tbc  Society,  for  planting  on  their  litiidlord'a  property. 

Halt  Davis,  E»q.  M.  P.  for  Urislo),   having   lately 
purchased  the   Petcrwcll  and  MilHield  cslalcs,   in  the 
Valley  of  Tcivy,  among  other  improTcracnts  thereon, 
plnntcd  in  1811, 
Oak,  ash,  larch,  Scotch  pine,  beech,  elm,  ....    70,000 

Ditto,        dillo,     '      dillo,    in  1812 U0,000 

Ditto,         diltu,  ditto,     in  1813,   185,000 

From  Mr.  Ilindes'  nursery,  tn  three  years,       395,000 

Daring  the  same  period,  Mr.  Davis  has  also  en- 
dosed  open  copse-woods  of  oak,  on  the  south  of  the 
Tei»y  90  acres,  on  the  north  of  the  Ti-lvy,  100  acres  : 
•n  fenoMl  with  a  fuss  and  mound,  pliinted  on  the  top 
with  qaicks,  which  arc  "  frilhcd"  or  guarded  on  the 
oattide  by  a  hedge  of  wattled  trouse. 

la  the  plantations,  Ihe  oaks  arc  set  at  projier  dis- 
Uaca  among  pines  and  larches  ;  the  latter  to  encou- 
ngethc  growth  of  l be  oiik  until  they  become  an  incum- 
brance ;  llicy  arc  Ihen  to  be  f<:lk-d,  (hat  the  oak  may 
grow  more  freely  by  Ihi-  extenxion  of  ihcir  branches. 

A  woodman  in  ilie  Valley  of  Neath,  oba-rvcd  (hat 
"birch,  or  some  o(  her  upiighl  growing  underwood, 
•hoakl  always  be  planted  with  oak,  and  left  uncut 
vitb  it,  lo  (rain  it  up  clean  and  s(r;iight,  as  well  as  to 
•heller  it;  and  thai  cutting  the  underwood  pcriudioilly 
fm  urd-wood,  checks  and  stunts  the  young  oak  ;  ren- 
dcn  it  biUebound  aud  mossy,  by  cxpoiiing  it  to  colds, 
from 
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from  wbicli  it  litis  liiilierlo  been   &Iii:Itorcd  ;  and  ( 
do«'8  mil  «HI  bnir  told  winds." 

Ujtoit  a  relfusjiccl  of  \tlial  wc  have  here  slated   i 
Bptctiiig  ivuiidi)  Hiid  pinnlnliutis  ;  when  lo  nbout  a  miU 
]ioii  nf  lorc§t-trees  aiinuuli^  ptiiiilt-d   IVoin  Mr.  HiiidMi*>J 
nnd  other  home  nurseriea,  we  add  about  the  S'lmc  iiuni«| 
ber  from  thi?  luirsefiea  of  Messrs.  Sweet,   Miller, 
Stvect,  of  BristuI :  and  again,  an  equal,  if  nut  a  greatex'1 
tiuinber  I'rum  Scotland,  London,  aiid  Liverpool,  &c.  i 
we  cannot  estiiniire   the   yearly  planting  within  the  si<  ' 
coUnlK's, at  li'sxthan  Ihrie  niillidiis:  when  to  these  we 
add  the  ihoiisnnds  of  acres  of  oak  cop^c-woods,  for- 
nierl^'  nefrlccletl,  but  Tnlt^  feiic<'d  up  and  well  ninnaged^ 
a  future  prospect  uf  plciiiy  of  limber,  wood,  and  bark« 
opens  l>eforc  us,  iiisleaJ  uf  ihe  jcars  in  wbich  we  did, 
and  lor  a  long  period  to  cumc  in  which  we  sliatlj  tiuSet  J 
accUj. 

Proprietors  of  noodKnds,  wilb  respect  to  their  ma> 
nagemenl  ol  Iliem,  may  be  divided  inio  three  classes  :  ^ 

1.  Those  who  leave  their  woods  to  chance:  theiw 
coppices,  when  a  fill  lakes  place,  are  not  fenced  up"*' 
for  a  suiresiaion  ;  with  these,  the  <igc,  or  quickness  of 
gro»(h  iif  irees,  are  no  vLijicls;  consequently  ihey 
injure  both  themselvi's  «nd  the  public.  The  mimbcr 
of  ihifl  class  is  gradually  diiuiniiiUing,  by  dewrtiou  to 
the  nexi  claas. 

2.  'ihu6e  who  use  prudence  and  coonomy  in  tbeir 
-woods  :  when  ihc  \tonde  arc  lull  grown,  to  avoid  loss, 
(hey  are  converted  inlo  teadj  money;  moceare planted, 
and  llie  whole  is  piolectcd  from  injury.  If  they  fall 
trees  halfor  quarter  grown,  ihey  luay  be  accused  of 
imprnderiri-  ;  but  Iriquenlly  without  reason  ;  especi- 
ally 111  coppices  of  such  trees  us  spiuul  again  from  the 

'.  stools ;  loi  by  so  doii>g  ibiy  eosuie a  ^uickei  f etam  of 
pMfitlJ 


pFo6(;  andsiipplj',  in  some  measure,  (he  present  im- 
iDcdiatr  demand  for  such  wood,  nnd  I)urk  for  l.-inncrs. 
Tbii  class  observes  a  due  mcdi  urn  bct<«L-en  Ihe  two  ex< 
(rriiKS  :  and  is  grndiiall;  incna^in^  iu  number. 

3  Those  who  preserve  Iheir  woods,  of  whatever 
agr,  vilb  nhal  mny  be  termed  dniidical  fa^tidinngncss. 
The  stroke  of  the  axe  upon  a  bollow  trunk,  is  lo  them  a 
moBt  mournful  itound.  These,  however,  are  very  few 
in  nomber.  Wc  were  informed  of  one,  who,  lo  get 
rid  of  l)ie  iiTiporlunity  of  his  miller,  who  could  not 
grind  well  for  want  of  n  new  wbeeUshn ft ,  traversed  his 
extensive  woods  repeatedly  himself,  for  he  could  not 
trust  any  one  else,  in  search  of  ii  ^halt,  but  without 
socci-ss  :  "  he  could  not  find  a  blade  of  grass  in  a 
bundk  of  hay."  He  therefore  pave  orders  lo  hih  mil- 
ler to  boy  a  shaft,  and  he  would  allow  him  the  price 
in  tlie  next  payment  of  rent.  This  Uruid  became 
labjrcl  to  the  mcfcm psychosis,  and  his  heir  Koon  found 
nodtlfically  lit  finding  plenty  uf 'wheel-shafts  and  navy 
piecei." 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  parks  surroand- 
ing  or  ndj^tccnt  (o  their  caslellatcd  mansions,  ou^lit 
to  be  exempted  from  being  numbered  in  (he  latter 
data  ;  fur  it  would  lie  subversive  of  a  rei£;ning  tasl«,  to 
deprive  such  residences  of  Iheir  antiquated  arcompa- 
niments,  the  venerable  and  majextic  oak  ;  but  slill, 
this  iilefll  taste  dooms  hundreds  ot  thnusands  of  pounds 
(o  remain  dormant  in  a  kind  uf  "  sunken  fund,"  from 
wticoce  neither  principal  nur  interest  will  ever  be  re- 
ODveml-  Prudence  suggests,  that  oilier  trees,  of  quick 
grawlb,  and  when  near  maturtly,  arcfidl  as  majestic  in 
^pearanoe  as  the  most  stately  oak  ;  such  as  the  two 
das,  ihewycb  and  the  £iiglish,  should  be  planted 
a&d  protected  here  and  there,  in  the  more  open  parts 
b3  Qt 
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of  B  pnrk.  In  a  few  years,  comparatively,  thtf 
would  begin  to  rivnt  the  oak  ;  (lie  mnjor  par[  of  which 
might  then  In;  fi-Ik-il,  to  supply,  in  some  measure, 
willi  wood  iind  hnric,  the  demand  of  that  dreaded  hiatus 
wliich  must  arrive,  before  ibe  very  numerous  recent 
plantations  and  newly  protected  c^psc-wood  will  b^ 
come  timber.  Among  quick  growing  trees,  few  arc 
BO  likely  to  rival  Ihc  oak  in  ninjcsly  as  thcelm  ;  and 
dabblers  in  taste,  without  minute  inspection,  might  not 
perceive  the  difference.  ■ 


Plantations  in  ff  eslern  Exposures  to  the  Sea;  with   " 
some  Observations  on  the  /tardier  hind$  of  Trees,  fl:c. 

Lord  Cawdor,  from  the  year  1795  forward,  planted 
on  Stackpole  Court  demesne,  about  30,000  tiecs  i  con- 
sisting moMly  of  larch,  oak,  Spanish  chesnuts,  beecli, 
and  English  dm.  Tbu  ex|)osure  is  not  (he  most  un- 
farourable  ;  ihey  consequently  tlourish.  The  larch 
aud  beech,  were  found  lo  be  the  hardiest. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  began  (o  plant  at  Brownslade  about 
Iheye4ir  ITS4,  in  r  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  \uihin  a  mile  of  its  fihorc.  The  trees  for 
some  years  did  not  thrive.  .Stone  widls  with  indented 
outlines,  mounds  of  earth  with  wicker-work  on  (heir 
aumtnits,  &c.  were  made,  io  break  (he  force  of  the 
winds.  Such  fostering  shelter  gave  the  (fees  a  set'Off^ 
vhich  they  have  ever  aiiice  improved  ;  and  are  now 
very  interesting  examples  of  what  judicious  exertions 
may  accomplish.  Mr.  Mirehonse's  plan  whs  to  plant 
in  the  thickest  array  that  could  possibly  be  done: 
which  has  b(vn  succeeded  by  n  gradual  weeding,  as 
(In;  trees  were  fo»n<l  to  interfere  with  each  otber'i 
growUi.    The  wcilern  ftidev,  morcoTcr,  aic  clippcil  b/ 
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thewlnds,  loan  angle  similar  to  tlint  of  (he  roof  of  a 
boildtng.  Mr.  Miiehoiise'ssuccrsB  lias  His[iire<)  mnny 
with  btipes  niHl  endeavours  in  siicceeil,  by  planting 
sear  (be  aea  in  rxposiil  sitiinlioiis.  Here,  the  tno 
ctnu,  ihc  Diitcli  ant)  Eriglisli,  and  llie  plane>trec,  ars 
luuiid  (o  be  the  tlircc  hatdicst  on  ihc  outsides  of  plan> 
lalioni. 

Mr.  Hasrall  ofKil  Rhiwau,  has  belts  of  plnnlationa 
on  bin  larm,  very  appropriately  called  "  Windy  Hill," 
in  II  full  western  exposure,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  sea.  On  the  west  lUIc  the  Scutch  pines  have  lost 
moat  of  their  verdure :  the  larch  stands  its  ground 
nucli  better;  it  even  flourisliei  and  looks  healthy ;  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  belts,  (he  Scotch  pines  flourisit 
u  wcU  as  ihc  Urch.  In  auch  exposures,  belts  shonld 
iw  formed  wide,  that  allowances  may  be  afforded  foe 
fiulnres  on  the  windward  sides- 
Still  nearer  ibe  sea,  but  not  so  fully  exposed,  we 
«bserred  a  plantation  of  Mr.  Richard  Jones'ii  nt  Pant 
Tirion,  neat  the  tnuutb  of  tlic  Teivy.  The  Scotch 
pines  in  the  western  van,  had  surrendered  every  ves- 
tige of  vegetation,  and  some  of  them  even  every  symp- 
tom of  life,  to  the  Morms  of  the  ocean  ;  though  their 
fellows  io  Ibc  southern  and  eastern  ranks  appcaretl 
kealtby.  The  larch,  sycamore,  and  beech,  stood  their 
ipoaod  in  tlie  western  lines,  where  tlic  Scotch  pines 
Ud  failed. 

In  the  plantations  about  Wervil  Brook,  by  the  late 
Rev.  D.  Turnor,  the  Scotch  pines  in  the  western  rows 
are  of  a  (awny  complexion ;  whilst  other  trees,  equallj 
oposed,  mnintnin  their  verdure. 

The  opinions  of  different  persons  nearly  coincide,  as 

to  the  saperioT  hardiness  of  seven  or  eight  different 

•i)ccice  of  trees ;  tlioogb  they  somcwbat  disagree  in 
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thearranpcmftitof  ihrm,  or  in  llic  order  of  precedence: 
one  giving  Ihe  first  |iluce  to  sycamore,  a  wcond  to 
elm,  a  third  lo  Ifirch,  &c.  From  allentivc  otMcrva- 
iions  (Ml  (hi^  wi'stt^rn  coasts,  we  arc  inclined  to  consider 
the  itisht  following  species  as  the  hardirst,  or  leiut 
aflt'Clecl  by  sea  winds;  viz.  sycamore,  birch,  rnoun* 
taiii-nsh,  larch,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  plane.  -Screened 
by  bells  of  Ihe  hardier  kinds  from  the  west,  the  ten- 
derer sortsj  Scotch  pines,  spruce  Grs,  and  even  oak, 
would  flonriiih. 

Among  fence  shrubs,  we  give  the  precedence  for 
hardiness,  (u  Ihe  brown  or  Welsh  willow,  Ihe  black 
or  browny-bljK'k  bulhice  tree  (prunm  it>sUilitt}y  and 
next  elder.  In  a  fence  composed  lii  liiese  three  plants, 
ofa  norlb  and  Miuth  direction,  on  which  the  effect  of 
the  western  wind  is  must  visible,  the  points  of  lltC 
elder  were  stripped  not  only  of  leaves,  but  also  of  the 
bark,  wbiUt  the  willow  and  the  bullace  were  very  lit* 
tie  aSi'cled .  The  great  fretjuency  of  buUace  trees  in 
the  fences  of  the  weslerii  coast  of  Cardiganshire,  and 
Pembrolieshire,  with  the  size  of  the  fntit,  shew  the 
natiiml  geniality  of  (he  climature  fur  the  prodoctioa 
of  superior  fruit.  In  more  inland  places,  sloes  are  fre- 
quent, and  bullace  very  rare. 
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\.  Sycamore,  or  greater  maple  facer  major,  of.  < 
pseudo'jilalanusj,  in  Welsh,  masarn. — "  A'o  tree 
jffl  known  so  proper  to  be  piatiled  near  Ihe  ica; 
where  1  have  knottn  it  to  grow  luxuriantly,  after 
many  other  kinds  had  been  tried  in  vain  ;  and  in 
a  few  years,  the  shi-lter  of  (be  sycamore  will  cherish 
and  britip  lorwards  many  hatdy  sorts,  which  no  art 
will  uthervtise  effect.  1  have  not  had  ex|>rrience,  wlie- 
tliei  (he  rv'orway  maple  (with  leaves  like  those  of  iho 


pivic  tree)  be  ns  hardy  as  our  8ycainore>  near  tlic  i»i: 
in  Qlhct  situations  Ihry  are  equally  so,  and  of  as  free 
gtovih,  much  hanJsnmcr,  and  tlieir  leaves  not  to  ob* 
jedionablc  in  •lUicing  insecls,  niul  spoiling  the  SHard 
wIh-icvcf  tlicy  fall  in  iiutumn." — Boulcher. 

There  iirc  no  trees  easier  propagaleJ,  or  of  quicker 
^OHtli,  and  no  wood  is  in  greater  request  for  the  pur- 
po9a  of  the  dairy,  tb:in  sycamore ;  yet  lUcy  are  be- 
come fcarce  in  tbc  counlry  ;  and  turners  are  much 
fevCT  in  number  tbaii  furnicrly. 

S.  Birch  (hetulaalba)y  in  Welsh,  hedw.  "Birch, 
tluragh  one  of  the  hardiest  /rfe.T  our  climate  produces, 
yet  is  seldom  successfully  ruised  from  seeds,  tvliicli 
is  generally  owing  to  too  miicli  covering,  nslhe  pbinia 
when  young  arc  delicate,  anj  unable  to  piisb  tbem- 
■dre*  Uirougb  depth  of  soil.  Clfipping  in  tlic  seeds 
with  llic  bock  of  tlies|:iade,  upon  fine  nouLd,  is  alltb* 
■wuldfag  they  require." — Duulcher. 

3.  "  The  Larch  isanativeof  (he  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  thrives  in  elevated  situations.  It  rejects  no  kind. 
of  toil  Ihiil  is  dry,  but  in  wet  lands  it  will  not  succeed. 
A  Uiip  built  of  (his  wood  was  fnund  submerged  in  the 
Numidian  sea  ;  and  no  part  of  it  bud  perished,  ufler 
bang  1400  years  under  water." 

"  The  cause  that  larcli  decline  so  much  from  the 
watcrn  winds,  is  ibeir  being  unskilfully  pruned  too 
nodi.  When  the  side  brunches  arc  cut,  the  length  of 
die  leading  shoot  ts  too  much  increased,  the  body  be* 
flooKa  stcnder,  and  the  tree  naturally  bends  with  its 
own  weight." — B. 

Hoonlaiii  sheep,  roiscliierous  as  Ibey  arc,  are  not 

&und  to  injure  kicU  fts  mucli  tts  they  do  other  trees— 

beech, 


beecti,  elm,  oak,  asli,  &c. :  lurcb  is  snppofiednot  to. 
be  palatable  to  tliciii,  oata'pUng  in  cases  of  extreme 
Hccessilj,  wheo  snow  covers  tlie  ground,  &c.  They 
injuie  larch  mostly  by  their  wool  sticking  to  the 
branches,  and  thereby  ap[)aren(ly  impeding  the  circu- 
lation. 

4.  jlsfi  will  grow  in  very  slerilc  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations  ;  but  in  deep  mould,  though 
of  no  generous  quality,  and  where  there  is  no  standing 
water,  it  will  quickly  arrive  at  a  great  magnitude. 

No  tree  so  soon  exhausts  the  soil  as  the  ash,  and  it< 
shade  is  malignant  (o  every  production  of  (he  earth, 
being  as  it  were  a  tttep-damc  to  other  trees.  Let  them 
be  phinlcd  in  concert,  where,  not  withstanding  these 
unfriendly  qualities,  the/  will  yield  great  profit  in  « 
few  years. 

^  "  An  acre  of  very  bad  soil,  sterile  red  clay  and 
peal,  in  S3  years  produced  ash  trees  of  (b«  value  of 
113/.  lOj.  being  upwards  of  5/.  per  acre  per  year." — B. 
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S.  Elms.  «  In  thin  hungry  soiU,  it  is  wonderful 
with  how  many  difficulties  (he  Dutch  elm  will  struggle, 
and  soon  become  a  large  tree :  but  in  sucb  unfriendly 
situations,  ihe  £ng/ijAeltn  must  be  courted  ;  i.e.  they 
mast  be  planted  on  the  surface,  and  have  raouods  of 
good  emth  gathered  about  them.  The  wood  of  the 
Dutch  elm  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  elms  ;  but  ucver- 
theleM  it  is  a  valuable  (rec ;  especially  as  it  will  floa< 
hsh  where  few  tmi,  save  aquatics,  will, 

*'  Ignorant  carpenters  think  the  wood  of  the  Scoleb, 
or  wych  elm,  superior  to  (hat  of  the  English;  but  I 
haTC  frequently  weighed  a  cubic  foot  of  each,  cut  at 
the  nme  time ;  and  always  found  the  English  the 
closes 
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Chxat  grain,  nnd  most  ponderous.  I  h^tvc  solJ  Eng- 
lish dros,  94  ycnrti  old,  about  fiO  in  a  tiiw,  for  one 
gntnra  cnch  ;  ihry  were  IS  inchps  diameter  al  one 
foot  above  grouiitl,  and  40  feet  liigh." — B. 

In  Monlgomcry^IiiTf,  and  otlicf  inland  partai  die 
vjcb  kind  IB  Ilic  only  indi^nousclm;  and,  in  com> 
oion  fttimalion,  is  leld  of  lii^tier  value  (ban  the 
iiDBllrf  Wved  und  rouglitr  barked  kind,  called  there 
Uic  "  Worccfilcrsli ire  elm.  Ttic  latter,  however,  m 
(I>c  only  eliD  ft>utid  native  in  the  western  coaHls  of  (he 
coUBliei  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  south- 
ern limestone  tract. 

6.  Beech  is  llic  btst  of  any  tree  for  lofiy  epalicr 
brdgrs,  or  fences  to  sliullcr  b:iT7i.'ii  fields,  as  it  aiTordt 
Ihe  same  protection  ns  an  cviTgrceii.  AmnKing  it  were 
not  RHirc  univcrcnlly  planted.  It  will  grow  in  poor, 
•tony,  sandy,  or  gravelly  BoiU  ;  insinuating  its  roots 
ioto  places  impenetrable  to  others." 

"  Pruning  j'oun?  beech  is  a  prevalent  error ;  no 
tree  is  less  ubielo  bear  tlieoi^eration:  it  should  always 
be  pmncd  tbe  season  previous  to  that  of  its  transplant 
uiion."--if. 
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7.TheWes(ern,orVirginianP/affc7'r«,growsfreely 
from  cuttings  sot  in  March  :  the  cuttings  a  Tuol  or  foar* 
locn  inches  long,  nnd  plantid  about  t-iglit  inches  deep; 
asd  moderately  watered  lUl  the  shoots  are  two  or  three 
Inches  long.     In  two  years  they  may  be  transplanted. 

"  The  leaves  of  (his  plane  are  broader,  and  less  in* 
dented  than  either  the  oriental  or  the  Spanish  planet 
it  is  also  hardier,  grows  foster,  and  to  a  gnntei  ffiag^ 
oUode  in  this  climate." — B, 


S.  "  Bora' 
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8.  "  Ilomheam  is  one  of  the  barJicat  trees  known : 
the  many  i[0<^'l  qiinlilies  afllip  wnod,  Ilic  suilJen  shel- 
ter niid  warmth  hcdi^t's  of  it  ufTord,  frvre  it  a  claim  to 
our  nfiention  ;  cs|K-cia]lf  in  the  coli)  and  more  ex- 
{)0»-iI  parrs  of  the  country.  It  will  ^row  surprisingly 
on  Ihc  iiolJcHt  hills,  and  in  llie  slilTi'sl  barii-n  ground  ; 
nor  dii  I  know  any  useful  limber  tne  that  niHiirlains 
ilsclf  so  stoutly  airainst  ihe  winds  ;  io  lliitt  being  of 
quick  growth,  and  clad  ii)  its  numerous  leaves  all  win- 
ter, it  is  certainly  one  of  Ihe  Ullest  plants  lo  nurse  and 
rear  tip  other  valnable  or  delicate  trees.  .The  wood  is 
tough,  white,  and  Hcxiblc:  for  mill-cogs  it  excels  the 
yew  itbelf.  It  is  useful  also  for  stocks,  and  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry.  It  is  lasting  fire-wood,  and  buriu 
as  bright  as  a  candle."— B. 

Mill-cogs  were  formerly  mostly  made  in  many  parts 
of  Wales  of  Ihc  crab  tree,  and  sometimes  uf  holly. 
Latterly  oak,  with  the  bastard  cleft  or  grain  exposed 
to  Ihe  friction,  is  preferred. 

9.  •'  The  Wild  Chevrjf  tree,  for  its  stately  size,  fins 
form,  beautiful  and  fragrant  llower.s,  the  various  uses 
of  the  fruit,  and  value  of  llie  timber,  deserves  well  a 
place  among  forest-trees,  whether  for  ornament  or  for 
Use.  it  delights  in  dry  sandy  loam  :  it  will  grow  lo  a 
large  size  in  most  dry  soils,  though  poor  and  thin  ;  but 
in  wet  stiff  cUy,  it  will  not  succeed  to  advantage.  It 
is  one  of  our  hardiest  trees,  nf  quick  growth  ;  and  its 
many  good  qualities  considered,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it 
it  not  more  universally  planted.  The  wood  is  hard, 
ponderous,  and  durable;  and  in  considerable  request 
Jbr  chain,  tables,  &c." — B. 

10.  Tbe  itt'rd  Cherry  {prurtus  padutj,  called  in 
ScotlaDd 


Scotland  Ihe  hag-berry,  and  in  Wales  Rhudduiem 
and  UwyngWT:  "  Tins  tree  is  pUued  in  the  tbi  d  ur 
lowest  class  ;  tlint  is,  tVom  fifleen  lo  lliirtjfcct  bigli; 
jret  I  have  &ceii  it  ^ibove  forty  feet;  and  Lave  raised 
HUtny  nboTf  iKirty,  ai  sixteen  yeam  old.  I(  is  ez- 
trtnc/j^  hardy,  and  wilt  prow  in  almost  any  soil  ;  but 
io  deei*  lading;  mould,  it  will  make  great  advances 
tuiidcuty.  Tile  wood  is  UEeful  for  niuiiy  dilicrent  piir- 
ptjoei  of  husbandrj ."— ZJ, 

Though  tills  sbiutt,  tegetlicr  wilh  (he  spindle  and 
dog-trees,  are  prcHy  cmi,niuti  in  iln-  ftruv!-  of  East 
Walea  ;  yet  »c  did  jiot  oUsurve  a  single  pliint  ot  i-itticr 
of  them  in  tbe  cunnlics  of  Cardigan  and  Pembiuke. 

The  bird  cherry  grows  freely  ftom  cntlings,  which, 
lo|;etbci  wilh  those  of  brown  willow  and  elder,  miglit 
be  struck  into  the  summits  o|  mound  fences,  so  us 
quickly  to  rorni  hedges  in  csposed  situaliuns.  The 
fiuitof  the  wild  buUace  dibbled  among  such  cuttings, 
might  ill  lime  lunkc  tbe  fence  more  impenetrable. 

11.  "Xhe  Lifiburtiiim  (hanadl  ^fframge)  "  are  easily 
nised  from  seed  ;  and  will  succeed  in  various  soils,  even 
ia  tbe  poor  and  hungry  ;  ihoush  where  there  is  a  con- 
■idcrsblc  depth,  its  progress  in  amiizing.  lis  wood  is 
by  soRic  preferred  to  mahogany;  being  close-yraimd, 
ind  bcaalifully  coloured,  li ares  will  not  browse  any 
other  tree,  as  long  as  any  of  the  labiirnuiu  remains  in 
a  plantation ;  and  (hough  eat  lo  the  ground  every  win- 
ter, it  will  Bprttig  with  additional  vigour  the  succeed- 
ing Eommer.  The  produce  uf  a  few  sliilliugs  wbrth  uf 
Med,  will  furnish  plants  enow  lo  proticl  half  a  luUliun 
of  other  trees." — B. 

'*  Th« toburnum,  tbcilex,  orevcrgrcen  oak,  and  tbe 
piueubter. 


pineasfcr,  arc  hardy;  but  thcj  bare  scarcely  strcngib 
Ciiongb  fur  the  outsJdcs  of  plantations  in  bleak  ex* 
posarcs," — Mf.  Milne. 

\2.  The  Elder  Tree  (pren  y^gatc)  "  will  grow 
amazingly  fusl  iti  all  kinds  o(  soil,  wbere  (Iiorns,  &c. 
■will  not  succ«f(1;  by  pulling  in  stiikes  of  elder,  of  four, 
five,  or  sixycnts'growtli,  about  ihiccficthig)!,  ^dantcil 
a  font  drep,  nnd  about  a  Tuot  asunder,  you  may  in  Hires 
yrars  liave  bcdgeg  lli:it  will  rcsi&t  llic  wildest  oftle, 
and  by  tlieir  wnrnitli  much  improve  tlie  ground. 
Time  hcilges  being  jiruneO  close  to  tlie  body  of  the 
plints  every  third  or  fourth  year,  will  branch  out 
a«:ain  more  numerously  than  ever,  Eidir  mi^til  also 
be  used  to  much  adraut3|;c  in  betli-r  situulions,  intend- 
ed for  plantations  of  ttic  most  valuable  foiesl-treci,  by 
planting  them  thick  in  lines  across  the  most  exposed 
places  of  the  field ;  wlicrc,  by  Iheir  quick  growth, 
and  the  excellent  prole«tiou  tlicy  afford,  they  will 
liighly  contribute  to  lli>;  speedy  advance  of  such  plan* 
tations  ;  and  the  elders  may  be  cut  donn  by  degrees, 
when  Ibcir  protection  is  no  more  wanted." — B. 

Elder  seems  to  be  the  most  jiatieut  of  i,h;ide  of  any 
■hiub  we  know.  \i'e  bare  seen  it  in  one  instance 
grown  up  through  the  thick  canopy  of  a  lofty  yew 
tree,  alk:isl30  leclbigb. 


13.  The  Cedar  of  J-ilanut:  "When  five  or  six 
years  old,  no  plant  will  better  endure  our  most  severe 
seasons^  or  grow  in  more  forbidding  and  hungry  soil: 
the  largest  trees  of  them  now  known  in  the  world,  grow 
in  the  coldestaiid  most  exposed  plnces,  covered  a  great 
part  of  ibc  year  with  snow  ;  from  which  it  cannot  be 
doubted 
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doabteJ  bat  Lbat  they  might  become  a  great  ornament 
am)  valuable  irnpTuvt-nicnl,  irgciierRlly  p1antr<l  in  Bri- 
tain j  the  wood  bemg  of  such  great  value."— it. 

14.  The  S/jfl"iV/i  Chesnut  Tree:  "  In  fifteen  jean 
from  the  seed,  a  plcnliitioii  of  it  will  produce  more 
than  double  (he  rent  and  hibour!  and  in  40  or  50  years 
you  will  liavc  a  foret,l  of  noble  limber  trees,  worJi  more 
than  tbe  fee  sim|)Ie  value  of  the  land.  They  will  in 
the  mean  lime  aUo  produce  fruit,  but  nothing  equal  to 
those  ID  (he  true  orcliHrd  culture.  The  best  soil  for  or- 
chard*, isaloose  moist  gravel  or  sniid,  or  mixed  pebbly 
•oil.  For  planintioiis  of  timber,  you  can  hardly  mibs 
the  toil,  so  there  be  depth,  without  standing  water. 
They  will  grow  on  obstinate  clay,  and  on  the  bleakest 
dtciivitiea  of  bills." 

*'  The  tmher  Jtill  last  longer  than  oak  or  elm,  in 
pfpetfor  untter-grouHd morhs." — B. 

This  latter  opinion  respecting  IhesuiKriordurability 
flf  chcsDut  wnot),  is  conrirmcd  by  the  obtervalion  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  author  of  "  The  Natural  History  of 
Ibe  Mineral  Kingdom,"  nbo,  in  a  letter  from  Verona 
to  liif  nephew,  Mr.  .fuhn  Williams,  of  Kerry,  in 
Uontgomery.'.hire,  says, 

"  I  have  at  length  found  out  what  I  have  for  mnny 
jrewsbeen  in  qurxt  of,  without  success — thai  is,  what 
wootl  vill  endure  iongeit,  without  decay,  in  nnder- 
grouml  norks;  it  is  the  Spanish  ckemut,  which  I  have 
foaiMJ  here  in  an  old  Itoman  mine,  and  (he  wood  is 
now  as  sound  as  when  first  put  in,  alxmt  two  thousand 
years  ago ;  save  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick* 
oe»  on  (he  outer  side,  whicli  is  somewhat  decayed*. 

*  Wi  iniraJ  a  tliuri  tiingriphical  ikcich  of  tbi*  our  couiitrjiiiuii, 
wkMC  hiwffy  K«nu  to  be  liiilc  known,  in  Chip.  xrV.  Sect.  3,  u  Fmd. 

15.  Pinei 


a  WOODS. 

15.  Pirfi  and  Firs:  "  A  main  generic  differenoi, 
tM-lnn'n  |>infs  and  fits  is  this;  tlic  former  have dowiH 
Ttirht  rools  Willi  lev  filjres;  llic  taller,  on  tlic  coiitrarj^ 
spread  near  llie  surface,  prodnce  pleitly  of  fibres,  and^ 
in  general,  do  not  fcrow  near  llie  size  uf  the  pines  ths 
first  year.  Ilcncc  nn  obvious  difference  in  (Iieir  ciiU 
Inrc!  I  lie  pines  ou|r||t  to  be  removed  the  first  year,  cut> 
ting  llitir  carroty-  rools  ;  ihc  jSrs  may  be  left  two  jeari 
in  the  seminury  ;  and  fur  that  reason  ouglil  to  be  sown 
thinner  than  (he  pirict." 

'*  It  is  snrpri!ii[>£r  n\\y  Scots  pine  (commonly  colled 
Scots  fir}  .should  be  pcrmittctl  to  eogfross  whole  and  ex* 
(eiisive  pirinlalions.  The  spruce  fir  far  »ui  passes  [(  (n 
growth  ;  luid  is  moreover  a  more  vnluuble  limber.  The 
spruce  lir  makes  cxcdlent  evergrecu  hedges,  to  shelter 
gardens,  &c.  in  cold  biUialions.  They  are  siroiiff 
fnicc*,  grow  nmnjingly  fast;  sheep  and  ctillle  do  not. 
^^  BiiiKiy  them  ■,  and  by  clipping  them  in  moial  wenlher; 

^^M  >hen   lliiy  begin  (o  shoot  in  the  spring,  thin  at  top, 

^H  Hird  gradually  thicker  to  the  bottom,  (hey  willconttniw 

^^M  many  yentx  beautiful  and  verdant."— B. 

^H  "  ]ii   m.iiiy   pliici-s   in   thu   nurtlicrii   parls    of   (ha, 

^H  county,  llie  spiucL'  firs,  bclwt'cii  SO  anil  30  years  olcl)- 

^^1  have  died  oIT;  and  this  in  so  many  different  soils  andi 

^^1  ailuatiom,   that  now  they  are  in  a  greal  measure  dg 

^^P  carded:  ih«  cause  of  (his  tn  hire  has  not  yet  been 

^H  acconnird  for." — Messrs.  JSailej/  and  CuUej/,  in  Aor*i 

^H  ihuvibeiland. 

^^1  "  'I  his  is  observiible  risewbcrc,  and  serves  to  sheir 

^H  that   ibc  Norway  spruce  is  not  adapted  lo  (he  soil  ot, 

^^H^         the  ciimtiture  of  Engl.uid." — Mitrshalt't  Review. 
^^H  Firs  a»  well  as  pines,  when  periuitied  to  run  to  loo. 

^^1  great  n  lenclh   in  the  nursery,  and  from  thence  trans- 

^^M  ,       planted  iuLo  cold  exposures,  seldom  succeed  well.  For« 
^^1  coerly 
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merl/,  trnmplanting  trees  of  a  large  size  was  loo  com* 
mon  a  practice.  Upon  a  small  scale,  for  immediate 
>be»,  or  Bpeitlicr  shelter,  with  proper  care  antl  atlen- 
lion  in  planting,  watering,  and  replacing  the  mould  or 
mmI  after  rrrrj' storm  of  winJ,  it  may  answer  expccla- 
tioa ;  bat  ss  pUnttug  upon  a  large  scale  is  now  tlic  pre> 
railing  practice,  trees  of  two  or  three  years  growlh, 
once  Iransplnntetl  in  the  nursery,  arc  very  properly  pre- 
fi^rml  for  exposed  siluaLions  :  sucli  plants  strike  root 
bcfonMhe  strong  winds  hare  any  ijijurious  cSiect  upon 
them. 

Spmce  fin  of  a  moderate  age,  afibrd  timber  of  better 
^■ality  than  Scots  pines  of  equal  age:  but  the  latter, 
left  tugrow  to  a  proper  age,  which  seldom  liappeoE, 
■re  said  to  be  equal  to  any  foreign  impurfe:!  deal :  at 
least  mch  was  oar  inrormatlon  at  Gwcdir,  in  llic  Valley 
ori.Iaarwst,  where  very  old  pines  were  felled  &ome  years 
back. 

Tb*  Srots  pine  is  the  only  tree  of  the  evergreen  genua 
(fin  and  pinei)  that  propagates  itself  liy  se>'d  from  il« 
cones  in  (his  dislricl ;  and  that  indeed  in  very  few 
places.  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  Rndnorshirc,  p.  99,  says — 
*'  It  hath  been  tnkcn  fur  grunted,  tbat  the  Scuts  dr  wns 
not  capable  of  planting  itself  in  this  Intilude ;  and  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  instance,  whL'rc  the  fir  rose 
from  [be  seed's  dropping  out  of  the  cone  as  it  fell  froni 
the  tree,  without  being  sown  in  a  seed  bed,  except  in 
the  irartbern  port  of  this  island,  where  large  forests  are 
kaown  to  have  risen  by  the  mere  opernlions  of  nature, 
iHlbout  any  interference  on  the  part  of  man  :  al  Pen- 
Carreg,  nearLlandrtndod  Wells,  in  R^tdnorsliire,  how- 
trer,  i  hate  found  the  fact  to  be  otherwise." 
We  foand  self-sown  pines  also  at  Llidiardau,  in  the 
1.  WAI.I9.  TOfc.  II. J      ,    F  Valley 


Valley  or  liar,  in   Cardiganshire,  and  at  Manafon  i 
M  o  ti  I  pom  ery  sh  1  re . 

*'  On  the  pslntc  of  Mr.  James  Thomas,  of  Macr  dy 
Ncwydd,  in  GlamorgansliiTe,  tlic  Scots  pine  propngnles 
itself  from  a  number  of  Irecs  i>lanted  by  (he  proprietor 
tram  30  (o40  years  ago:  the  f^illen  and  dispersed  seed 
TC^tate,  and  numerously,  in  the  neighbourbood  of  tb« 
Iiaiid-planted  trci's.  It  is  sntd  (hat  tbis  spontaneoua 
growth  rri  observable  elacwhere,  especially  in  the  Gla- 
morgan mounfuin  tract;  also  in  Hcnsol-Park."— E. ff. 

Instances  of  self-sown  pines  would  be  more  frequent, 
were  circumstances  to  favour  their  growth  more  com- 
mon. Under  the  close  cover  of  a  plantation,  seeds 
cannot  be  expected  to  vegetate  to  perfection  ;  and  if 
the  seeds  arc  blown  out  of  the  planlntion,  into  either 
arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  land,  the  infunt  phuits  will 
be  destroyed  by  theptoui;h,  the  scythe,  or  (be  grazing 
of  slock,  before  (hey  are  observed. 

As  the  strongest  winds  are  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north,  snch  self- propagated  pines  might  be  expected  la 
a  non-frequented  enclosure,  bearing  only  tufis  of  furze 
or  fern,  to  the  east  or  south  of  cone-bearing  pines. 

That  Norway,  or  even  Scolliind,  should  be  naturally 
more  productive  of  these  kinds  of  trees  than  tbis  coun- 
try,  may  be  owing  lo  a  more  suitable  solar  influence 
daring  the  longcrdays,  in  those  more  northern  latitudes. 


Influence  of  Woods  on  CHmalure. 

•'  Were  llie  hills  of  Cardigan  Upper  well  covrred 

with  wood,  the  climature  of  the  situation   would  be 

much  improved  ;  and   stock  and  tillage  would   reap  a 

conseqncnt  benefit."— jl/r.  TurnoT,  p.  SI. 

"  What  good  rcasoiu  Lad  Mr.  Turnar  (or  thinking 
■07 
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io  ?  and  where  is  that  coantry  whose  hiUs  are  oovered 
with  wood,  io  exemplify  such  an  hypothesis  i  Where 
the  sides  of  hills  are  too  steep  ibr  the  plough,  and  at  the 
same  time  sheltered  from  sea  air,  &c.,  let  them  be 
phntedi  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  more  advan- 
tage :  but  were  the  tops  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  snp* 
posiii|f  that  thb  was  possible  in  this  county,  it  would 
only  Keep  more  of  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  sun 
fiom  tfc^  faUeys,  akcady  too  much  deprived  of  it,  and 
nnder  the  climature  still  more  ungenial."— i?.'^. 

^  Woods  planted  on  Mr.  Tumor's  hypothesis,  would 
be  mora  advantageous  than  otherwise  t  their  effect  in 
keeping  off  the  sun,  would  operate  but  partially,  aeaf 
the  aargtna  of  the  woods*^—  W*D. 
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WASTES. 


^P  ORIGINALLY,  all  the  island  miglil  have  been 

^^  termed  a  waite.     The  first  srlllcrs,   of  the  e^riciiltursl 

ca&t,  chose  purficular  tracts  for  tlie  cultivation  of  grain  : 
Uicsc  increased  in  number  and  size,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  Of  tbe  golden  age  of  equa- 
lity, wlien  every  indivi(Iii>il  exercised  nn  equal  right  (o 
the  prupcriy  of  (he  soil,  \vc  have  no  account,  save  from 
the  illusory  dreams  of  Ibc  fanciful  democrat :  indeed 
such  a  slalc  of  socicly  sinims  iitcompntihle  with  the 
natural  history  of  man.     In  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centu- 

Iries,  vhen  the  barbarous  nations  overturned  mostofUiQ 
European  governments,  every  warrior  became  a  free- 
holder, by  I  he  absolute  right  of  conquest:  he  acknow- 
ledged no  superior,  to  whom  eilhcr  rent,  homage,  oi 
MfTice,  were  due.  In  course  of  time,  it  was  found 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  convert  Ihese  inde- 
pendent allodial  links  into  oue  feudal  chain.  Meant 
were  contrived  to  render  the  barter  of  tenures  a  volun- 

■  tary  choice,  rather  thsn  a  compulsory  net.  The  mili- 
tary taste  of  the  times,  the  many  privileges  annexed  to 
a  feudal  lennre,  and  the  mutual  protection  it  afforded 
to  individiinis,  were  such  strong  incitements,  that  fevr 
rliosc  to  continue  ".heir  independent  allodial  tenures  ia 
those  troublesnnie  <lnys :  they  therefore  surrendered 
Ihcm  to  the  chief  of  the  nation,  upon  condition  of  their 
rcceirtug  them  back  in  licfs. 
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AAfr  vnrious  revolutions  in  tenures,  tlie  properly'  in 
watle  hndi  or  commons  is  now  divided:  tli<;  lord  of 
the  manor  claims  (lie  miiicrnls,  fossilii,  oi  wlialcvcr  is 
of  value  beneath  tlie  sod  ;  lh«  lords  of  ihc  soil,  lUc  free- 
boIdcTK,  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  di-psturing 
whatever  grows  upon  (he  sod,  within  their  respective 
townbhips  or  other  parocliiul  divisions  i  and  that  mostly 
t>>'  B  kind  of  coniniotiage,  without  stint. 

BraLcs  of  underwood  on  wastes  are,  In  many  places^ 
ConwJcted  as  tiiu  property  of  the  fiethnlders :  in  other 
plocn,  by  the  use  of  liirenlf,  and  sonieliiu.'s  of  arbi- 
trary punishoicnts,  tiiey  .ire  proteclid  from  tlie  depr&> 
dalions  of  cottiigers  for  fuel^  or  of  farmciv  f"r  trowsCi 
oniil  (be  wood  grows  into  saplings  or  young  trees:  I'roia 
tiu-Dccforward  tiu  person,  wilhool  permission  troni  tlie 
lord  of  the  manor,  dares  cut  them  wilii  impunity. 

The  mannrial  right  to  wusles,  originally  in  tho 
Crown,  is  siill  cither  in  it,  or  transferrvd  from  it,  into 
private  hands  or  corporate  boLlies,  by  grants  and  chart  era. 

Formerly,  ino^t  of  the  pruprietors,  re&iding  on  their 
estates  adjoining  wastes,  made  gradual  encniachnienta 
tbcreoil ;  which,  iinless  exc(.-edingly  extravu<;unt,  Mere 
[  trldnm  noticed  at  (he  lord's  courts  :   (his  enriched  the 

ebuldcrs  at  (he  expense  of  the  lord.  It  seems  to  be 
l>«t  of  late,  ihni  tines  nnd  ami-tciami-nltj  were  resorted 
(o;  ami  apjinrenlly  lo  check  encroncUmentK,  but  in 
irality,  lo  sfcnru  the  fee-simpleof  tbeeiicniiichincnts  to 
the  lord,  after  receiving  niiierciunierils  (or  20  years : 
this  revetted  the  case,  and  tended  lo  enrich  the  lord, 
by  greatly  extending  his  encloacd  territory,  at  the  ex» 
txiiM',  or  dimlni^ion  of  the  sheep-walks  of  the  IrLV- 

The  frequency  and  extent  of  such  eocroachmcnU  ia 
f  y  many 
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many  inslancps,  conlributed  more  lonards  tlie  obtain- 
ing of  several  Acts  of  Enclosure  than  all  llie  pampbldtt 
irrilten  on  theexpidicncy  of  cnclngin^j  Ihan  eren  (be 
unwearied  efforts  of  Agricultural  Boards  and  Societies. 
Tbc  extent  and  nunibcr  of  sttcb  U-^al  cnclnsum  from 
flic  wastes,  will  be  found  in  a  (able  in  the  sequel  of 
this  Chiiptcr. 

Jt'ales  is  a  term,  in  the  idea  of  a  stranger,  that  bc> 
■peaks  a  wild  nncultivated  country.  It  is  not  all  a 
yrnta',  l>n(  nlien  we  consider  the  extent  of  il«  niouri- 
tains,  we  must  allow  that  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
territory  mnat  fall  under  (hat  description.  We  have 
already  calculated  the  superGcies  uf  the  six  counties  of 
South  Wales  at  3,711,680  acres ;  whereof,  at  a  low  es. 
timate,  (here  may  be  about  750,000  acres  of  wastes ;  to 
which,  if  we  add  private  property,  in  every  respect  tit 
the  stale  of  waste  land,  the  total  cannot  be  much  less 
llian  a  million  of  acres,  in  a  comparatively  unpioduc- 
ttve  stale. 

Wc  shall  enter  some  particuIarE  respecting  the  tca$tes 
of  cacb  county  separately  : 

/tadnorshire. 

In  proportion  to  its  extent,  has  a  greater  quantity  of 
open  wugIcs,  than  any  other  county  in  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  the  Original  Report,  divided  (he 
county  as  under : 

,-.  86,000 
40,000 
200,000 
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Tliemstei  are  abore  stated  (o  ba  nearly  f  wo-lhirdti  of 

the  whole  coualy  ;  or  nearly  double  ihe  enclosed  lands. 

Mr.  Ciatk'a  animadrcrsians  on   llie  cxlenl  of  th»e 

lasln,  and  tbcit  influence  un  the  indostry,  or  rnlhrr 

)  the  indoL-ncc  of  the  liill  farmers,  &c.  nre  so  copious, 

j   that  we  ahall  satisfy  ourselves,  and  peThnps  tliepublic, 

with  inscTling  here  only  *'  a  part  lor  liie  wliok'." 

'  The  common  mountain.*  or  waste  lands,  will  per* 

\  baps  enable  us,  in  some  nicasnrc,   lu  account  for  (hat 

t  clorcaJy  pTKclicc  of  husbandry,  nliich  bus  called  forth 

B  severity  of  weH-meant  an  i  mad  versions,  wliicb  nothing 

I  bat  tratb  could  jnslit'y,  and  which   no  other  motive 

Ltbsoa  sincere  wish  to  see  it    in  sumc  degree  removed^ 

1  coald  induce  Ihc  writer  to   impose  u|ioii  liioiself  Ihe 

Iwiphuanl  (ask  of  bringing  forward  tit  public  in«p«c- 

I  tion:  he  would  be  peculiarly  thankful  to  that  iodtvi- 

I  dual  that  would  shew  him  that  things  were  bcllcr  (linn 

Ike  baih  reprcseuled  ibcm. 

'  When  it  is  Ten]emt>cml  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 

■thelandit  in  this  county  lie  wniile,  and,  of  cnotse,  are 

lef  no  inorr  inlrinsic  value  to  the  inhabitanls  than  lliey 

|w>ere  a  thousand  years  ugo,  refleclionK  of  a  very  liumi* 

iintins  nature  obtrude  themselves  on  ihudrji-cied  wind. 

The  breast  that  is  warmed   by  ihc  animating  bi-ams  of 

^triotitm,  nmei  be  [leculinrly  hurt  by  the  unpleasant 

ction,  that  while  so  mnny  nf  our  brave  cou'itrymon 

[Uljelled  itf  Riid  bread   by  the  cnltivatioti  of  a 

sod,  so   larjje  a  portion  of  a  county  in  "iir  iivin 

iiland,  should  be  siiffercil  to  lie  in  llie  nrii;tn  d  stale  in 

vhicli  iiniurc  formed  it;  and  iliiil  by  a  degnr  ol  indo> 

t,  which  most  excite  the  wontlernf  sucocding  ages, 

nshouhl  leave  in  theunculiiviited  soil,  thai  (lUfiiun  of 

(he  food  of  society,  wliicli  a  great  part  of  llic  land  is 

w  capable  of  yielding  to  the  haad  of  iadiislry  :  yet  1 

F 1  know 
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know  sornr  men  in  this  county,  of  whose  judgment  and 
patriotism  I  have  ihe  hiulii^i  opinion,  who  are  pretty 
well  sfttisfjcd  with  llic  waste  lantis  in  iheir  pTMunt  atale, 
bccnitse  ihey  su()porl  a  number  of  shwp  iind  young 
cattle  in  sDninier,  ai  i>o  experiu*.  AH  this  is  true;  but 
it  is  enuidly  tnip,  Ihul  ailliou;;h  a  shilling  be  of  some 
value,  a  guinea  is  still  more  so.  if,  tlicrcfore,  one  acre 
can  U- m3(l<*  to  jiroJucc  as  much  fwui  for  society  its 
lw>"tity-onc  (In  ill  tlicir  presiiit  ni'cliTltd  stale,  Ihc  pub- 
lic al  largt',  as  \vcU  as  the  land^owiiLTS,  would  be  bene- 
fitt'd  by  a  general  enclosure  uf  Ihe  waste  lunds  in  the 
kingdom^  Fifty  'housniiil  acres  (a  fourth  part  only  of 
(he  WHstp  lailils  in.this  county)  nuiilrl  furnish  fond  and 
employment  for  U-n  llinns^uid  (Kiipip  nime  th:iti  it  now 
contains;  and  innny  of  Ihe  UbDuri-rs  who  uie  now 
obIi,^d  to  find  bread  in  other  districts,  mi^hL  live  com- 
foitalily  by  cultivating  their  own  native  toil. 

"  Thai  the  tcnal>t^  in  this  county  would,  in  ^neral, 
consider  themselvi-s  injure-d  liy  enclosing  the  wastes,  I 
have  reason  1o  believe.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  point 
out  the  cause.  W hi-n  a  fnrm  is  to  be  lit,  in.  valuing 
Ihe  land,  Ihe  advntiiageto  be  derived  from  'he  ui  I  join. 
inf;  oonimoD  is  M-hlom,  if  ever,  taken  inio  cunsidera* 
4ion.  Whiilever  little  prulit  the  Irnant  makes  hy  his 
caille  deprthluriu^  the  (oiii'iions  in  their  present  state, 
he  considers  n!i  ch-ai  gain,  because  he  pays  neither  rent 
nor  taxes  for  it ;  luit  if  Ibee  lands  had  been  divided, 
nnd  liis  landlord's  j>hare  marked  out  Jbr  him,  be  would, 
of  course,  ex|MTt  some  rent  for  it.  Here  rests  Ibc  root 
of  the  whole  evd{  and  here  too  these  destructive  re* 
Bonrces  of  indolence,  which,  by  furnishing  bim  with 
the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  mean  lime, 
enables  him  to  slumbei  oh,  one  year  after  another,  and 
by  neglecting  the  ciUiivation  of  bis  land,  ftbuts  the 

door 
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door  against  lIiCPHlrance  of  tliat  weallli,  wliich  miirlit 
hxTc  cna(jli-d  tiiiiiKLlf  an.1  fantil/,  in  place  u(  llie  absu- 
lule  nccessiuiu  uf  life,  t»  pnrlaki^  of  (In-  comfurls,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  lu.\Hri<-!t  etf  hocicly. 

"  Sboulil  (lie  wanle  liiiids  in  (his  cniicily  be  enclosed, 
50,000  acrra  mi^fht  be  converted  into  lilUgf^,  dO.OOO 
pbalctl,  nnd  100,000  acm  Im;  eniplojritl  in  pulure. 

"  The  advantage  which  wmiUl  airend  encli»iif»  may 
bceuitj  ascertained  by  any  our  >vho  will  lake  the  tioa- 
bJeof  naniining  the  very  ililTrrent  uppearance  hIucIi 
the  Moall  slires  that  are  occasionally  slolen  fnim  the 
oomnuM),  mike  after  cnciiwure,  from  (hat  of  the  remain^ 
to;  pw(  of  (he  waste." — Mr,  Clark. 

"  The  exlensive  wastes  oi  this  couiily  having  been 
estiiDBtcd  to  contain  no  Vn  than  900,000  acris,  are 
nwlly appropriated  to  (lie  depasturing  ofsiitvp,  Ihuush 
email  horses  and  yoong  cattle  arc  freqm-ndydepustured 
•  hk  ttunmet  on  the  low  and  mure  fertile  parts.  Many 
•crcsoflhesewnMes  have  from  tiniel'itiine  bi-en  enclosed 
liy  per«on«  who  have  prnp-rly  adjuinin?,  and  no  small 
^anlity  by  cottngers,  who  have  been  permitted  in  (he 
irst  tnstartce  to  erect  (iieir  huts  ;  and  what  was  at  the 
ie(inie  alio  wed  for  It  gardi-u,ha<,by  gradual  encroach- 
it,  in  some  casra,  become  acres  of  tunil.  in  some 
parts  of  the  counly,  enclosures  have  been  made  by  the 
Intl  consent  of  the  patties  cuiicerned ;  ur>d  within 
Ibefcw  last  years,  Ac(s  of  Pjirliumeiit  have  been  ob> 
d  toenclose  the  wasint  in  the  parishes  of  Gliidesfry, 
Nrw  Radnor,  and  Discrth ;  and  the  procuring  of  otlno 
bin  agiiatiiHi."— Weu.  IV.  J.  Rees,  1SI3. 

The  Kiidniirviiirc  wasles  may  be  divided  into  (hree 
claaMt :  1.  Those  of  llic  western  and  noidiern  lulls,  ad- 
joining tlie  comities  of  Cardigan  and  Munttromery, 
■imI  altogether  ou  (lie  slate  (ract.  Thi»:  furni  liie 
greatei 
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greater  pnrt  of  tlie  was(«  of  the  county ;  are  plcraled 
tind  bleak,  anil,  in  many  iiiRtances,  exieiiiliiig  fievcral 
rnilcs  wiihout  eillicr  an  enclusurc  or  dwelling.  The  en- 
clusiirc  ul'iliPM  nn&lrs,  by  (he  prfseiit  tt-diitua  and  ex' 
pensive  mode  or  pclitiuiting  for  .scparale  ncis,  and  llieir 
•ttbu^ucnt  im  provcmf lit  in  fcnciRg,  draining,  &c. 
would  be  attended  wiiti  ctTlaiii  heavy  expenses,  and 
with  very  prt-canon>  profils.  Mr.  (Jliirk  has  proposed 
planling  50,000  acns  of  the  wastes  nf  this  cuunly  ; 
this  would  be  ntlended  wilh  nn  expenie  of  about 
100,000/.  exclusive  of  fencing;  and  nnless  nunieties 
for  fiiUing  fonsl  trees  Iw  formed  previously  wiihin  oe 
near  ihc  tracts  lo  be  plaiired,  and  (he  trees  planted  at 
(wo  or  three  ycam' grotvlk,  the  expense  would  be  atdl 
more  coobideiable.  Much  of  these  wastes,  for  reasons 
bcrcaHerto  be  given,  would  b(?tler  be  left  to  remain  i^ 
llieir  prcicnt  state  fur  slieep-walkti ;  at  least  so  far,  un» 
til  the  more  improveablc  wastes,  in  other  parti,  havq 
Snt  been  all  enclosed. 

S,  Flat  Musites  in  tlie  inferior  of  the  county,  anf 
within  (he  slate  tract,  such  as  those  about  the  Llai^ 
drind(Ml  Spa,  &c.  These  contain  several  (lionsand 
acres,  Lnd  in  Iheir  preiieiit  state  are  unproductive' 
owing  lo  (he  soil  being  mnstly  a  retentive  clay,  in  m 
places  under  a  few  indies  of  peat  earth.  The  enclwurft 
of  (he  l.liindrindod  and  Llanir  ctnnmons,  would  contriP 
bn(e  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  vicinity  of  (belt 
celebruteil  medicinal  springs  -,  fences  and  o|)en>draini| 
in  pro[)er  directions,  would  render  (l;c  air  milder,  and 
more  snlubrious  for  invalids  and  others,  by  prorootii^ 
llie  discbarge  of  superfluous  water;  hay  and  cors. 
would  be  mare  abundant.  The  dtHadvQn(uges  attend* 
ing  thtse  enclosures  would  be,  I.  The  dearth  of  limi^ 
when  brought  from  tbe  kilnnatOld  Kadnoroillie  Bi«> 
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1  Canal,  Qndcr  llie  great  necessity  for  it  as  a  corrcc. 
r  of  inch  soil.  S.  Travelling  across  these  wastes  in 
t  attended  at  present  with  tome  dilficulty; 
;  tiicy  enclosed,  and  cunsor]ueiitly  the  roads  con- 
1  to  a  certain  breadth  between  the  fences,  wilh  few 
0  nateriab  at  hand  for  forming  (hem,  between  the 
I  of  OclubcT  and  May,  trarelting  would  bc- 
(en  times  more  difBcnlt,  if  at  all  practicable. 
lisfioners  of  cncldsiirca  are  very  apt  to  employ 
I  to  Itirow  up  new  ronds  over  sucli  wet  wastes ; 
t  if  Irll  by  Ihem  in  that  unfinished  state,  Ihcy  will 
e  done  the  public  agrcikt  tnjiiry,  iu  meddling  with 
at  all;  for  (he  original  lougli  sod  is  a  much 
c  durable  road  in  winler  than  puddled  clay>  Com- 
ssiooen  should  bebonnd  by  tbe  Act,  to  complete  the 
!  roads  over  the  wastes  with  a  good  covering  of 
!*,  surfaced  over  with  tine  shale  or  gravel :  otber- 
,  if  left  by  them  only  thrown  up,  the  roads  will 
p  totally  impassable  for  man  or  bcasi  ihe  first  winter  ; 
for  the  (owgsbips  to  cover  such  new  modelled 
Itjty  roads,  wlicre  materials  lie  at  a  great  distance, 
mid  be  a  ruinous  expense  to  the  poorer  tenants.  That 
li  new  roadb  have  been  sufTiciciilly  completed  by  tlie 
inniisaioners,  should  be  ccEliHod  in  the  usual  mode 
'  bj  two  magistrates,  who  will  have  occasion  themselves 
to  travel  such  roads  freqncnlly  in  the  winler  months; 
In  such  a  case,  the  enclosure  of  i-ucb  wastes  would  be 
t  blcBiing,  otiierniee  a  curse  lo  tbe  neighbourhood. 
I.  3.  The /AiVrf  class  of  wastes  in  tliis  county,  consists  uf 
;  outskirts  of  the  mountainous  range  culled  the  Fo- 
t  of  Radnor,  and  other  commons  lying  on  the  red 
■odstooc  and  grey  mountain  rocks,  in  Ihe  eastern  and 
toutlicm  parts  of  the  county.  These  consist  mostly  of 
loanil  hazel  mould,  or  ferny  soib;  and  are  to  be 
ranked 
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ranked  among  t!ie  valuable  wostes  of  (he  distTict.i 
Sheep  brought  rrom  the  slate  tract  to  graze  upon  ihesv 
vasles,  touii  improve  the  quality  of  their  woo),  aad  j 
vice  versa. 

"  Were  these  wastes  enclosed  and  cnltirated,  tlicy^ 
wouU  produce  exci'llent  cro|>s  of  turnips,  bailey,  and 
clover,  and  aUo  wheat  on  the  first  year's  clorer  ley."-^ 
Jl/r.  Wei/mnn. 

"Fur  every  300/.  Intd  out  tn  llic  improvement  (rf 
(Iiese  wastes,  1  am  positive  that  in  ten  years  the/ 
would  give  n  return  of  100/.  a  year:  thii  would  bt 
equal  to  tile  buyii's  of  cstat*"*  al  about  five  yean*  pur* 
chasc-" — -We,  Pike,  », 

II.  Brecknochhire.  t, 

**  The  outskirts  of  this  coanty,  for  (he  most  partf 
consist  of  liilly  mountainB,  superftcihUjf  barren,  cxcppf 
where  > I  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Hadimr  bytlii 
river  Wye,  on  the  north.  It  is  interspersed  nith  bit! 
almost  ihrougliout.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  countji,' 
the  hillocks,  and  even  (he  hills,  are  cullivad-d  a  con^' 
dcrabic  way  up,  and  some  of  them  to  the  top :  but  tbl 
higher  mountains  arc  in  general  very  barren,  and  to  1|m 
farmer  of  little  use  or  value," — Mr.  Ctarkf  in  Origina 
Report. 

"  The  mountains  separnling  this  county  from  GIa>^ 
iQori;nushirc  and  Cacrmiirlhenshire,  produce  coaiw 
grasses  for  an  innumerable  store  of  cattle  and  slieepi 
such  wastes  are  well  stoeketl,  return  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year  into  the  county,  and  not  a  tenth  part 
can  be  adapted  to  any  other  use,  on  ing  to  rocks  and 
bogt,  flnil  their  high  silunliou  in  the  Bdnospbcrc." — 
Nole  b^  Aaortyrtioui, 

"Brccfe' J 


The  open  wastes  or  common  mountains,  are  here 
l<WEma(ed  at  more  llian  a  third  part  of  tbe  wbole 
|mnl]r,  and  considerably  more  thrni  oncbaU'  of  tlia 
I'^iantitj  of  enclosed  land. 

iSt.  Clark,  in  p.  39,  advances  tbe  acreage  of  the 

I'Vltles  to  356,000,  or  one  half  of  the  whole  county,  and 

'  The  principal  stock  kept  upon  these  extensive 

I  Manlains,  is  sbecp  ;  some  horued  callle  and  horses  are 

I  Aodepatlured  tbcreon  in  summer,  but  (be  number  U 

M  considerable,  because  (he  farmers,  by  neglecting 

AecuUirution  of  tlieir  enclosed  land,   have  not  suffi> 

dent  keep  for  them  in  winler.     In  many  places,  there* 

fare,  the  commons  are  sufficient  to  keep  in  summec 

three  times  more  stock  than  the  parishioners  can  acnd 

tliere." 

"  Whoever  will  examine  the  stale  of  agriculture  in 
tbe  ricinity  of  all  ihe  extensive  moun(ainous  commons 
in  this  island,  will  hazard  li((le  in  risquing  it  as  a  gf- 
stiai  remark,  ihnt  (be  culltvation  of  the  enclosed  lands 
1»  nq;lected  in  a  very  uncommon  dcgrtc ;  and  that  a 
nilional  loss,  to  a  very  considerable  amatinl,  is  annu- 
tlljr  tmtained  by  the  public,  in  consequence  of  sucb 
select,    Jt  i>  not  difficult  to  account  for  this,  when  it 


nnw  coTcrnl  Willi  trci«  of  various  kinds  ;  but  Ibe  eak 
is  the  great  favourlk-  of  the  soil. 

"  Tiie  remainder  uf  this  laiiil  uugtit  to  be  used  inthv 
depajtnrinfT  ol'eibeGp  and  Ciilllc,  as  at  presml.     Great' 
part  of  thc6ii  moantnins,  in  tlieir  present  slate,  arcnolr  I 
only  useless,  but  hurtful,   to  t!ie  sheep  es|>ecialty,  onJ  \ 
account  of  the  waters  bcin^  suflTcred  tn  take  Iheir  oatm 
course  (tonii  the  sides  of  tliese  mmintnins,  and  deEtroyi 
such  immense  tracU  of  land.     This  nuisance  can  never  *| 
be  removed  while  lliese  commons  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent  ttale;  but  were  tliey  enclosed,  the  wulcr  would  be 
diverted   inio  channels   thnt  would  relieve  the  ground 
from  ihc  fatal  ravages  of  this  enemy. 

*'  From  the  grent  extent  of  the  commnns,  and  froiw  fl 
the  nnrrowness  of  ihe  cultivated  valleys  that  RiirroUBlfe  J 
them,  I  do  not  think  that  any  nu-thod  could  be  de'^ 
vised  to  correct  the  present  mode  of  commonage."-^  1 
Mr.  Clark. 

Tite  wastes  of  Brecknockshire  may  be  divided  int#fl 
thice  ranges  t 

1.  The  Tnlgarth  Pl^ick  Mountains,  and  (heir  appen*' 
dages,  connected  vilh  the  Ilatten-k  Hills  in  Hereford* 
shire,  and  extending  in  ihi«  county,  n  ulhwardly,  from 
the  Hay  on  the  Wye,  to  CricLhowell  im  ibc  Usk:  these 
tnoiinlaios  arc  elevatnl  and  extensive,  neai  SO, 000  acres 
of  ibem  bein^  claimed  as  sbeep^walU  by  (he  lohabitanti 
of  one  parish.  Their  soil,  lying  npun  red  sandstonr, 
and  some  limestone,  produces  good  herbajje  for  sheep 
and  young  catilr:  iheir  outskirts,  if  enclosed,  might 
be  cullivnted  (o  advantage;  especliilly  in  parts  ad jit- 
cenl  to  the  Hue  ot  detached  Ui&e-rocks,  alrvady  noticed 
in  Chap.  1.  Sect.  4,  on  So/7  and  Surftice. 

2,  The  mountains  constituting  the  middle  range  of 
limolone,  with   Us  subjacent  accompaniment  of  red 

saodstoDe, 
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nnttdonp,  eirced}'  described ;  and  runn'mjr,  mhIIi  of 
t  Uskf  between  it  and  the   coal  tract,  in  a  west  by 
mrb  iltrecliatt,  rroni  llie  Bliircnge  to  the  Brecon  and 
::nktle  Biriicoiis,  llic  liii;licst  summit))  in  Soutli  Wules: 
■vh  of  ibis  Ifiict  li  tou  elevated,  sleep,  nnd  rocky, 
r  ciillifBtiun ;  nliercver  the  soil  jii  oIliLTwisc,  encio* 
s  teajr  be  miderlakcn  uitli  siiccesti.     On  thisr.inge, 
btlicejilremity  of  the  county,  adjoinini;  the  counties 
r  Ciwfmarilifn  and  Glaniurgrtn,  lies  the  Great  Forest 
f  Brecon,  a  Crown  manor,  who-e  wastes,  by  admeo- 
menl,  confnin  4l,o94  acres.     The  enclosure  of  the 
ram  Mountain,  in  the  iiarigh  oi  Yslrad  Gynlas,  and 
prl  of  this   mnnor,  is  now  on  the  tapis.     This  same 
lain  of  MOHles  conlinueg  ils  progress^  with  the  same 
racterislics,  but  gradually   diminisliing  in  height 
d  cxlmr,  from  the  Ixirdcrs  of  this  connly,  throngb 
Istof  CAertnarthen,  towards  llic  mouth  of  IheTowy. 
e  most  elevated  summits  of  this  range  in  Caermar- 
nthiKf  are  denumhniled  Black  Mountains,  like  those 
f  Talfpirlh   in   Brecknockshire;    either   figuratively, 
a  Ibeir  dreary  bleakness,  or  from  their  dark  appcar- 
e  when  llicir  coal  uf  healli  is  out  nf  blossom. 
v  J.  'f  he  Eppytil  Jiilh,  commenciriBr,  in  this  county, 
n  the  Wye,  between  Llanddewi'r  Cwm  and  Crug- 
Pndun,  «nt)  extending  with  n  pietty  uniform  outline  to 
I  bordfvR  of  Cacrnini'tlK'nghire!  where  tiipy  are  con- 
■tCIed  wilb  thai  extensive  chain  of  rnnnntains  whicli 
Kpanin  the  Vnles  of  tile  To»y  and  Teivy  ;  nnd,  ex* 
apling  A  few  inlrrseclions  by  transverse  brooks  and 
uvinn,  continues  its  progress  westward,  in  llie  PerscUy 
'na^,  through  Puiobroket>hire  towards  FiAli^ard. 

Tbeemtern  part  of  Ibis  vnst  ranf^e  liesupi'n  red  sand- 

ilMc,  and  some  grey  mijunlain  rock,  pruducrng  better 

boba^c  for  thocp,  and  consequently   clothing  then 
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iiiprwool,  lliaii  (lie  middle  (iiiJ  wrslcrn  parts, 
aiviii  tlie  ljlu.'isli   shnle  (racf.     This  shale,  as 
noticeil,  is  intersected,  here  and  thert,  Ity  veins 
y  moiinlain  rock,  soint-  blue  &lnlCj  anii  freestone. 

of  the  coiil  and    limrslorip,  the  shale  and  slats 
ains  have,  iipoii  tlieir  vtestern  rxlrcmilips,  wilbin 
iiiK'S  ol  Cardigan  Hay,  vast  masses  of  siliccoiit 

analo^im*  to  those  of  North  Wales— whinstone, 
yry,  bastard   cbert,  lireccia,  puddingslone,  &c. 
western  coasts  are  .dso  rmwdrd  with  alluvial  de- 
nts, lUc  arable  land  being  full  of  rounded  peb- 
»nd   ill  the  tract   bLtwccn  Newport  and  V^reiml 

&c.  these  pibbles  and  nodules  consist  almost  en* 
of  quartz;    wliicli,  from   its  grncnil  colour,  it 
icd  lo  liavegitcii  names  to  Llanvair  A'^f()f(-^a'_y«, 
burch,  &c. 

B  Eppr/nt  ranpo,  is  connccled  with  (be  Pumla- 
inge,  on   the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  by  a 

inoe  of  (birly  or  forty  mi1(s;  and  (o  (liink  of  plunling 
h  vu(  and  elrvated  tracts,  would  hn  llic  canitDcnci;* 
ml  of  liostililies  ngainsC  Nnturi^.  Tlirse  wnslcs  arcy 
r,prodiic(iveofagreal  sij|»ply  of  excellent  moim- 
■  mgUon ;  and  may  they  for  ever  remain  so!  ex- 
pling  In  a  few  ijistntices,  wliere  prndciit  cultivntion 
1  planting  may  succeed.  If  Ihe  jiorin  grass  merits 
'  encomiums  hesloncd  Upon  it,  sucb  tracts  as 
e  tbould  undergo  tlie  experiment. 

III.  Glamorganshire. 

^  **  AboDt  Ihree-faurtlis  of  (lie  county  la  enclosed." — 
Ifr.  Franklen. 
This  agrees  rery  well  Willi   the   cotiinion  estimate, 
Ut  Ibc  wastes   of   llic   county   contain   upwards   of 
|'SD0|000  acres.    'I'lie^e  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
1.  Tlie  wastes,  commons,  or  downs,  ufliic  southern 
tslonc   tract,     from   llie   Romney  near   CardilT,   to 
ts-Head  Point,  in  the  western  exiremily  of  Gower. 
including  some  warreiis  and  sandbanks  on  llie 
,  may  amount  to  about    14,000   acres.     Paris  of 
«  waste  tracts,  eucIi  as  Cardiff"  Heath,  tlic  New  Fo- 
tift   near  Cowbiidge,    &c.    have  been  enclosed  ;  the 
amcrant  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Tabic  in  the  se- 
quel of  Ibis  CliHpler.     Miiny  of  these  wastes,  and  espe- 
cially llioscof  St.  Mary  Hill,  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan, 
andCcfn  y  Bryn  Hill,  in  Gowvr,  produce  (lie  sweetest 
Itetbagu  imaginable;  and  the  slii-ep  grazing  thereon  are 
muirkablc  for  the  fineness  of  tlieir  wool,  and  theexci.1- 
k-ncy  of  tbrir  mutton.     It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ihe 
in»IU%  here  noticed  for  the  sweetness  of  tbeir  grasses, 
«ilh  several  olbcrs,  such  as  Newton  Down,   &c.  bnve 
ngimoits  masses  of  a  whitish  saudalouesuporiacam- 
g3  bent 
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bent  upon  the  Hmestont^;  nnd  lh»  fineailux,  inorporaled 
with  (he  limestone  soil,  may  have  assislnl  in  ih 
iluctiori  of  such  snjKriur  herbage;  wbicb  coiitiiU 
ntosllf  of  white  clover,  with  an  mlniixtuTe  of  Ibe  crested, 
itogs-lail,  swect-ECL'nled  venial  grass,  smooth  meadow 
grass,  sheep's  fescue,  &c.  These  wastes,  mostly  level, 
arc  of  various  sizes,  frorn  twenty  to  KVeral  hundred 
lores:  many  of  them  arc,  in  tbcir  present  state, 
valuable  to  sheep  farmers  as  any  oIJ  pastures :  U  is  dif- 
ficult,  at  times,  to  prevent  sheep  from  breaking  into 
them  from  the  enclosure,  as  their  herbage  is  so  sweet. 

2,  The  remaining  86,000  acres  arc  mostly  in  tbe  coal 
tract,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Some  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  mountains,  nnd  other  tracts  of  greater  elc> 
vation,  but  easily  p1aughi;d,  such  as  Fforett  ff'iadj/tf 
in  the  parish  of  Gelli  Gacr,  &c.  consist  of  sound  soils, 
and  are  highly  improveable,  were  they  divided  and  en* 
closed.  The  wastes  in  some  large  parishes  occupy 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  acres. 

Tbe  freeholders  in  this,  and  such  other  mineral 
tracts,  arc  not  over  anxious  for  having  the  wastes  en- 
closed ;  for  they  arc  aware,  that  (he  lords  of  the  retpec* 
live  manors  will  retain  ibeir  ri^ht  to  tbe  minerals;  so 
that  a  freeholder's  allotment,  when  improved  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  will  always  be  liable  to  be  entered 
upon  by  the  lord,  or  Ms  lessee,  to  delve  for  coel  and 
ironstone;  so  as  lo  have  its  manured  surface,  in  a 
short  lime,  covered  with  several  feet  or  yards  deplb  of 
mineral  refute. 

IV.  Caermarthemhire, 

Mr.  Hassalt,  in  the  Original  Report,  estimated   tbe 

whole  acreage  of  this  county  at  51S,(X}0  acres  ;  about 

one-third  of  nlucb,  he  adds,  is  unenclosed  and  waste. 

According 
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AccorJiiic  to  the  icaleof  Smltti's  map,  Caennarthen- 
^ire  conluins  593,9-20  acres;  the  one-l)itrd  of  which 
toUHti  nnrly  to  198,000  sen's  oF  waste. 

*  Many  of  llifse  vidsUt  (Mr.  Hastill  ml(I%  p.  91} 
!  not  otmmftii ;  they  ate  iipimrteniinl  to  the  ai1ja> 

ntntalra;  but  for  wnnt  of  dividing  ihi-iu  amon^  (he 

I'llry,    BO  enclosiitt:  tiikc-s    place.      Out   of  aUiut 

9,000  acm  of  waste  limU,  about  OTic-half  may   be 

k>ni'd  eap.ible  urcidlivalioii  at  a  rt-nsoiiable  cx|»fnse, 

sely,  abiml  g!J,0(}0  acres ;  nnd  the  otiter  half  not 

|p;ibteof  such  oillivaiion,  by  reason  of  its  elevattuii, 

jDthcrdifficultira. 

■'*  Tbese  wastes  are  now  dcpastui^d  by  Ihe  nccupien 
Klarge,  within  the  levenl  ni'tii'irs  lo  wtiich  tlicy  be> 
witl.ont  t'int ;  and  arc  thereby  rendered  of  little 
loe  to  Ihe  community  ;  al  least  they  are  not  hO  pro* 
Btire  as  they  mitrht  be,  wer«  some  rule  cstablibhed 
Ir  regulatifig  the  depasturing;  of  Ihcm. 

*  Slocks  ol  small  ihce|i  are  kept  upon  must  of  (he 
,  anil  a  few  iofn-ior  calde  and  horses  upon  some; 

k  thr  hlghm  bills  do  nut,  ns  I  am  infurinc<l,  keep 
fktack  during  the  rigorous  seasons  of  winter, " 
f  Tbc  grrami  extent  of  wastes  in  this  cnunty,  lies  in 
e  rangrof  hdlsnorth-urit  of  the  V'aleol  Towy,  in  the 
hleftud>bHle  trael.  Thcwnstps  on  tht;  suulh-nisl  of  (he 
[Tale,  arc,  first,  in  the  rod  saridslone  tract;  Bccoiidly, 
pibc  middle  limestone  tract ;  and  Ihinlly,  lo  a  consi- 
mUrimounl,  in  the  coal  (rnct.  The  black  muiin- 
,  nccdpyini;  |inrls  of  the  three  tracts,  are  very  cx> 
ntve  and  elevated. 
Acreairr  nnmberof  acresof  wasteland  have  been  en- 
cloml,  under  (he  sanetion  of  late  Acts  of  farliameni, 
■Uhln  this  cono'y,  than  witbtn  any  other  cuunly  in 
Sooth  Wlk'Bi  aa  will  appenr  by  the  Tdblein  the  sequel. 
0  3  V.  Pern- 
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y.  Pembroleskire. 

lie  waste  lands  in  Pcmbrokesbire  are  ettimaled  at 
Sg,220  acres :  out  of  wbich,  14,920  acres  are  ca- 
st being  enclosed  siid  cullivaleil  at  a  reatooablf 
e;  viz. 

itei.                                                         ConlmU  M  Atnt. 
1  the  shale  and  slale  tract : 

ernacii,   -„ » 4000 

acs, - ™..      5000 

:ti!og-ddu iSOO 

In  the  southern  limeslone: 

1  tliccoiil  Iracl,  or  in  ils  Ticinily: 

moor,    -..       170 

14,ii20 
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If  we  except  a  few  thcep  kept  by  the  inferior  farmers^ 
living  on  the  Terge  of  these  wastes^  the  profits  resulting 
firom  them  to  tlie  public,  are  very  insignificant  indeed.**. 
-^Mr.  Hmsioll,  in  1794. 

What  proportion  of  the  above  wastes  have  been  since 
enclosed,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

VI.   Cardiganshire* 

In  Cardigan  Lower,  or  that  part  of  the  county  lying 
sooth  of  the  river  Aeron,  ^^  we  have  few  commons :  thtf 
brgfst  (supposed  to  be  about  200  acres)  is  near  the 
town  of  Cardigan:  it  is  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
fioB  and  vesidont  Burgesses:  it  i»  grasrd,  but  never 
ploughed.  A  division  is  wished  ;  but  Acts  of  P«^rUa^ 
vient  are  too  expensive."-«-il/r.  JLloj/dy  in  Original 
Report. 

This  race>course,  of  SOO  acres,  has  lately  been  sur- 
veyed, preparatory  to  its  division ;  but  obstacles  pre* 
vented  any  further  progress  for  the  present. 

In  Cardigan  Upper,  or  that  portion  of  the  county 
aorth  of  Aeron,  *^  the  wastes  unfriendly  for  cultivation 
ire  very  extensive;  and  including' the  tracts  only  par« 
tially  cultivated,  may  amount  to  near  half  the  county*. 
Almost  every  spot  is  capable  of  im  pro vement.  W  here 
the  plough  cannot  answer,  plantations  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

^  This  county,  in  one  feature*  is  not  unlike  the  king* 
dom  at  large.  There  is  in  it  a  gradual  elevation  of 
Mufree,  terniinating  nearly  in  the  cenirer  from  almost 
eoe  extremity  to  the  other.  It  begins  about  five  milesr 
III  the  nftftb  of  Newcastle  Emiyn,  and  is  lost  in  the 

^TlK  wiiole  cdbtfcy  hav  been  estimated  at  4614,640  acret;  hat  thf* 
put-ef  ^liMrCardigBUMfairr  wattet  am  claimvd  aspimte  property. 

g4  bold 


bold  anJ  lofty  bills  on  the  borders  of  Moni^raeryshire. 
At  its  coitimeiicemeiit,  i(  is  of  no  great  breiidlli,  but  it 
expands,  iusDHicdi-grer,  m  ilb  pr'grf^g  imrlliward,  as 
faras  tbc  Ai^ron,  nliere  ii  is  iiilcrecctcti  l>y  a  fuithful, 
ifaougli  a  narrow  vale.  Thus  far  it  h.ia  a  gnat  nni- 
formily  of  Giirface,  cliiefly  a  tnblc  land  {itain,  Miih 
many  narrow  di)jg,  well  adajiltd  for  pkniulions.  On 
tbib  back  bone  ul'ltie  counly,  lliere  ar«  mnny  scallercd 
farms,  situated  in  Ihedips:  llie  ea»y  declivilirg,  and 
mucli  til'llie  (jlaiiis  near  tliedHL-llinf^s,  art:  under  corn; 
bill  ilie  gri-nU'st  pari  of  it  is  irfill  a  waale,  yielding  no- 
tJiing  but  liealli  and  nions,  ils  natural  productions. 
Atiei  pa^bing  llie  jWruii,  il  lakes  a  bolder  sij  le,  roore 
dtvi'rsilied  \vilh  lulls:  ibe  dccbviliis  are  more  rapid, 
4ml  llie  dips  and  plains  luure  barren."— 3/r.  Turnory 
in  Original  Report. 
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Fens. — The  two  most  exlen!>ive  fens,  or  moors,  in 
South  Wales,  are  in  Ibis  cnunly  : 

1.  Cars  goch  ar  deifi:  Tliis  is  a  (lat  trnci,  extending 
from  Tregaron  to  ^irala  Florida,  about  Hvc  miles  in 
length,  by  one  mile  and  a  half  mean  breadlh,  which 
makes  4600  acruG.  Tliv  computed  esiimale,  however, 
isoOOO;  but  taking  into  the  account  the  wet  and  fiat 
mraduws  adjoining,  which  are  scarcely  in  a  bt-ller  state 
Iban  the  cois  itself,  the  whole  that  wants  draining  may 
sot  be  l(ss  than  ^000  acres.  The  river  Teivy,  not  far 
from  itiitource,  meanders  through  it.  For  the  Improve* 
mriit  of  the  fen,  a  etraiglit  chatint )  for  the  river  would 
be  the  first  slep.  The  deepening  of  the  channtl,  at  its 
exit  out  of  the  fen,  is  not  easily  practicable,  owing  to 
the  Tcivy'ii  bed  in  that  part  bring  a  slate  rock;  and 
the  bringing  of  it  by  a  new  channel,  so  as  to  fall  into 
the  BicDuig  livulet,  above  Tregaron,  would  be  attend- 


I  with  still  grcnter  diflicully.     Dr.  Anilenon,  how 

when  he  viewed  Hie  fen,  nt  Mr.  JuliritVa  rcqoesi, 

I  caitl  lo  have  eiven  biv  opinion,  DuiI  il'  lie  l)»(l  il  near 

becouUl  bring  it  ta  produce  good  crops  of  wlnat 

Bfivcynts.     It  is,  boAcvcr,  at  a  very  diacuuraging 

dulance  from   limr,  the  ncntest  ki)n>  tKiiii;  ihine  at 

I  Abrryslwyth,  wlicnt  the  stune  is  hruiiglit  frum  Pem- 

!  broknhire,    and  tiie  conl  from    Miltbrd  or  t^wnnsca. 

The  tiiualiKii   is  aho  high,  bein;;  so  ifcur  the  source 

i -of  (he  Tcivj,  which  makes  a   course,  iii  iniiny  placi* 

I  npid,  of  b3  miles  down   lo  Cnrtli^nn  Bur.     The  fen 

o  aSoKls,  in  ito  prewnt  slate,  the  most  excelleiil  peat 

I  ftel  in  Ihe  Principnlrty,  iu  inexhiiiislible  quaniUii's  :  a 

[pnlniinr  therein,  bi-Iongingto  onefiirm,  leiiing  forTO^ 

I  ft>jFar.  Were  il  dmined  and  improvc'd,  «t  which  lh''re 

il  It  present  no  prospect,  the  inhRbilnnlsnflhe  vicinity 

Riii>(  be  smi  up  higher  info  the  hilts  fur  fuel,  cuul  being 

•carcrty  procurnbli;,  owing  to  gnat  distinice  from  the 

tes  COUt,  where  the  roid-lax  o|irra(i.-«  most  ftnrvuusly. 

This  fen  is  private  properly  ;  Ihe  greater  part  iHlnnemg 

lo  Lord   Lisburne,    a    consiilerabie   portion    to   Mr. 

Jofaaes,  &c.     In  lime  of  ftiKiil,  ilnppeiirsirom  thead- 

jacenl  rising  gionniJii  likean  immense  lake:  this  H  only 

tetnponiry:  il   afterwards   presents   its  wonted   drmry 

Btpect;  though   in   Be:ison  it  is  enlivened   by  vunons 

tiibei  of  water  fowl,  wild  fiei-se,  ducks,  leals,   coiits, 

Ac:  but  were  it  improved,  divided   into   fitlds,  iiilcr- 

■tcttd  by  cnnals,  und  the  buuiidari<^  phulcd  with  Mii'- 

■ble  Irees,  the  prnspt-cl  of  a    fine  vali*  Ix-Mculh.  unnld 

be  highly    graliiying  lo   the   inhabiiants   of   Vairad 

kltirtg>  &c. 

S.  A  frn,  limilar  in  some  respect!  to  the  roicgning,  is 

Ihu  of  Cori    VcchrtOf  in   the  noilbern  comer  <>f  ibe 

couQly, 
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,  and  adjoining  the  moulli  of  llie  Dovey,  Trhere 
1  Caitli>;aii  Bay.     It  contains  : 

Acra, 
A  land,  or  salt  roarbltCB,  on  the  Dovey,  3000 

B,    3:;00 

In  all,  „  9500 

n1  years  bacli,  lliis  fen  is  said  (o  have  been 
l)^  a  company  of  Dutch  adventurers,  skilled  la 
ing  such  tracts;  probably  the  bame  corapany  as 
iroposals  lor  the  embankment,  Sic.  of  Traeth 
ands  in  North  Wales,  in  the  year  1719.   Here,      '  ' 
1  Wales,  tlieir  proposals  were,  lo  rrclaim  the 
or  half  tlic  land  so  reclaimed,  in  perpetuity,  to 
id  llieir  assigns.     Thcschemc  came  lo  nothing ; 
icT\  still  continues    in  its    nnlurnl  state.     It  is, 

liebh,  St.  CTareliy  ftc.  in  Caermarthensbire  i  havo 
ben  improved.  Those  of  Kidwelly,  Penbre^  and  St. 
Isbmaers,  in  the  tame  county,  are  in  agitation ;  nvtdi 

maBV  ^<^«^i'tt-  sAn|A  rarlaimtfiH    ^nA  sqiha  iiiieiidtfd. 
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Somefmrther  Account  of  the    Fncloturet  included  lit 
the  foregoing  Table. 

No.  I.  Saantea  JliU  and  Buno^t—Thc  Hill '» 
•itDatenear  ihe  town  of  Swansi-it;  ihc  Burrowt  in  a 
mall  parcel  of  land  nlon^  ihti  sea  sliori-  ;  bulh  on  the 
■onthern  verge  of  the  ci)»l  tract,  and  llic  pfo^LTly  uf 
the  Corporalioo  of  Swansea. 

S.  Narberth  Forest  was  WcU  wooJcJ  over  870  acrss, 
ud  stocked  with  red  dier,  in  llii:  ri'i^n  ul'  Jmnes  I. 
Tbe  ffhule  is  nnw  converted  into  will  cultivated  farms, 
ialcrsiierwd  with  small  t^orlion^  uf  copse-wood.  Tlie 
lord  of  the  manor  agreed  to  accejjt  5O0  acres  for  liis 
•lure,  as  owner  Df'e«la!es  ami  royalties.  TUcinter-ne- 
dute  tracts  ofrctl  sandstone,  and  middle  limeslurn',  are 
hcte  contracted  into  n  narrow  breadlti  between  tbe 
tncis  ofsliale,  Sic.  orilbc  noitb,ancl  coal  on  llie  south. 

3.  Caslfe  Afortin  Cow— or  the  Cane  of  Castle 
Marlin,  comisled  niosllj-  of  very  spun^;  peat  or  mosa 
■pon  a  lubstRtlnm  ofcby;  though  the  depib  ol  the 
prtt,  in  the  central  parln,  has  not  yet  Ix-en  ascertained. 
SviBc  neighbouring  coi>y-hHldc'rs  exercised  the  rifrhl  of 
conmonaKe  upon  ili  but  their  loss  frequently  overba* 
Lutced  Ibeir  profit,  in  having  iliuir  cattle  engulphed  iti 
tbe  tloDgh).  The  situation  is  a  fliit  between  two  hills, 
tbont  two  miles  in  length,  and  open  lo  the  sc:i  on  t^ie 
lot.  Lord  Cawdor,  paying  a  cunsidi  ration  to  olhei 
chiiiisnts,  procored  an  Act,  vul  a  main  drain,  and  laid 
dono  Klunu^l,  lo  discharge  the  water  through  sand- 
btaks  Into  the  sea.  He  ibeii  leased  the  Con  lo  Mr. 
Muehaasef  i»ho  usderlook  the  complete  drainage  there- 
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of.  He  first  Tormed  cbannels  or  (he  four  sides, 
transverse  inlcrmcd  iaie  drains  com  mini  teal  in^  with  (hyj 
cenlral  Iriink,  and  wilh  ils  pataltel  master  drains 
the  hill  sides,  wbicb  were  cut  to  drain  Ihe  springs 
suing  Troni  llie  Iiill:i  on  bulh  sides.  Tlie  drains  wrre 
commonlj  39  inches  diwp,  SO  iticlics  vhie  a(  (op,  ta- 
pcring  lo  0  inches  al  btdlinn.  The  elTcct  of  <he  drain- 
ing nns  sijon  visibk- ;  and  the  sticcoedin^  a|}fralions 
of  (illiige  and  grazing,  co.o|>ernled  in  redncing  the 
spungy  soil  (o  su  miicli  le^^s  bidk,  ihal  tlie  drains  be- 
came too  bhallnw  lo  bo  usiTul.  Tliis  was  remedied  by 
.  deepening  the  drains,  and  the  (iinucl,  so  as  to  be  nJe* 
quatelo  Iheir  intended  purposes. 

TbeCors  was  divided  into  twelve  pieces,  by  doiiblo 
ditches,  of  tiuch  deplb  as  the  full  ^vould  ultow.  Be* 
(ween  the  ditches,  a  spaceof  fruniSO  lo  40  feet  was  left 
for  planling  willow. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  hns  tried  several  courses  of  crops  or 
thisrecldimed  wnstc,  hul  the  following  be  has  found 
to  be  the  most  prolilahle:  viz.  1.  Pare  I  be  surface 
«ilh  a  Dutch  plough,  and  burn  ;  bow  colu<sced,  whicli 
grows  50  luxuriant  as  to  be  five  feet  tiigli,  and  extends 
its  foliage  like  an  uinbrella,  so  as  to  bliclter  sheep  uiidet 
ils  canopy.  2.  Oats  iii  (he  following  spring,  whlcIl 
generally  produce  good  rc(arns.  One  year  in  pardcu* 
lar,  a  bushel  and  a  half  only,  sown  per  acre,  produc«d 
96  bushels  ;  36  stems  were  numl)ered  on  one  roof, 
9.  As  soon  as  the  oats  are  off  the  land,  pare  again  wi(b 
a  plongh,  and  burn ;  sow  wheal,  sometimes  under,  and 
somt'liriiei  upon  llio  furrow  :  llie  two  melbuds,  in  tbe 
tame  field  and  season,  hnvc  been  tried  by  way  of  e:tpe* 
riment,  tosee  whether  tbe  uiider-futrow  method  would 
not  secure  the  crop  bt'ttcr  from  lodging;  no  di (Terr not 
howevct  nas  observed.     4.  Upon  the  wheat  sow  gr^sa 
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feeds ;  and  in  the  second  summer,  grase  with  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Oo  this  land,  cole-seed,  wheat,  and  oats,  succeed 
wdl ;  bnt  barley  does  not. 

Mr.  Hisehouse*s  expenses  in  reclaiming  (his  watfCoi 
(tt  Uid  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mfho  honoured  him 
irith  a  goU  medal  in  the  year  1801)  was  500f. 

About  100  acres  are  now  under  tillage ;  the  remain* 
ing  174  acres  yield  abundance  of  bay  and  pasture. 

4.  Cardiff  Healh  is  on  the  northern  verge  of  the 
loutfaem  limestone  tract.  The  ivhole  heath  is  said  te 
bare  contained  about  SOOO  «*icres  \  1 100  of  which  have 
been  enclosed  under  the  Act :  the  remainder  is  still  an 
open  common,  and  is  found  convenient  for  the  cele* 
bnllon  of  Cardiff  races.  The  soil  is  various  ;  sandy 
loam,  clay,  rammel,  peat  earth  :  the  best  parts  pro- 
dace  excellent  crops ;  and  the  more  ungrateful  parts 
ave  much  improved,  by  a  judicious  system  of  liming* 
Heie,  as  in  most  wasters,  parine^  and  burning  is  the  first 
veise  in  the  chapter  of  tillage.  In  fencing  this  waste,  we 
ebservcd  hawthorn  stagi^nrds,  or  grown  quicksets, 
pbnted  on  one  side  the  road ;  and  hand-st*ts  (hawthorn) 
from  the  nurseries,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ; 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  latter  were  by  far  the  best 

5*  It  is  said  that  New  Forest  was  formerly  a  part 
ef  the  Dttchy  of  Lancaster.  The  whole  of  the  waste 
was  aboot  350  acres;  250  of  whicli  was  enclosed 
Igr  common  consent.  The  other  100  acres  remained 
epoi  in  1811,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the  boon- 
daiyt  it  being  in  two  fief  lordbhips,  Llantryddyd, 
aad  IikuuaiiAwr.    The  former  lordship  is  said  to  have 

been 


been  soldfOf  gnn1«db;  Charles  I.  to  Sii  John  Aabn| 
of  LI  iiitryddyd  Park,  a  person  equally  celebrated  « 
the  Vauglian  of  Golden  Grove — ofliis  lime,  fur  affoF 
ing   an  'asylum  to    persecutrd   loyalUls   during    iti 
lriuni|)b  of  democracj  in  tlie  civil  wars:  the  Inttq 
lordsliij)  wng  rrstrveil  in  ibe  Crown,  to  be  granted!] 

Cli:irl(>h  II.  (o Gvtyn,  Esq.  of  Llatisannwr,  wlio( 

descendant  of  ihr  same  name  is  now  lurd  of  the  n 
pntron  of  the  living,  and    proprietor  of  the   priucipi 
pan  of  Ihe  parish. 

New  Fureut  is  in  ibe  white  limestone  tract  J 
eminiTice  with  Ll^cisHonwr  marsh,  a  low  tract  tj 
riiich  want  of  improvemeol,  lying  between  it  and  Pea| 
linp  Ciistle. 

No  lithe  of  grain  was  given  out,  or  paid  for,  duriw 
the  fir^t  seven  years,  from  this  enclosed  Iract,  as  wq 
as  Komc  others ;  the  cultivators  chiming  Ihe  benefit  o 
the  Acl  of  second  and  third  of  Edward  the  6th. 

"  This  .Acl,"  says  Mr.  flussall,  (Pembrokeshire^ 
p.  43),  **  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  barren  lands, 
by  discharging  them  from  the  payment  of  tithes  for_ 
the  first  eeven  years  after  the  improvement,  seems  tiM 
want  an  explanation.  It  is  very  gencrully  admiltew| 
Ihiit  ihe  plain  and  obvious  intention  of  the  Act,  wo^ 
to  promote  (he  improvement  of  such  waste  lands,  aa 
were  in  their  own  nature  barren,  aud  not  capable  of 
producing  crops  without  some  extraordinary  ci|>ense 
of  manuring.  Under  this  construction  of  the  Act,  its 
bciielils  would  extentt  to  all  our  waste  lands,  which 
are  every  uherc  poor  and  barren  in  their  natural  state. 
But  by  the  opinion  of  some  modern  lawyers,  recently 
taken  upon  cases  of  this  sort,  the  Act  aforesaid  it  ex- 
plained in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  no  coemption  to  our 
wutci;  Bod  this  is  a  most  eETcctual  bar  (o  improve- 
meot^. 


aent ;  inaomu'cli  rs  it  girca  the  titbe-owners  loo  great 
an  advsntagc." — Mr.  Haisall. 

Hnd  Ihe  lerm  common  waste  land,  breii  substitptetl  in 
the  Act  aboTe  nUiKleJ  la,  inslead  of  barren  land,  it 
would  have  exempted  siicli  land  from  lithe  during;  the 
term;  but  flic  Act,  as  it  is,  is  in  ilself  a  imllily;  as 
there  is  no  Und,  or  soil,  excepting  bloning  sands,  that 
can  be  termed  absolnleljr  barren.  Cvcry  soil,  where 
nn>'  kind  of  vegetation  takes  place,  Ih?  it  ever  so  poor, 
alFordi  some  food  for  hardy  bheep,  whose  fleeces  and 
lambs  arc  tilbcnblc.  To  sell  offOic  sheep  from  a  waste, 
and  CfinTcrt  it  to  tillage  land,  to  be  (ilhe-free  for  a 
lertn  of  jears,  wilhont  (he  concurrence  of  the  incnm- 
boilur  impropriulur,  seems  to  be  a  stretch  of  power, 
which  iwthing  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliai^rnt  can  sanc- 

p;  and  not  even  that,  wiMiotit  riolallon  of  rights. 
Itassall   proceeds   (p.  45) :    "  In  cultiviiling 
elands,  it  would  be  uqliilable  to  allow  the  tithe, 
r  as   mucb   during  the  first  seven  yean,  u  tlu 
r  usually  producwi."  ' 

■  candid;  but  the  best  cnntHred  regulattoni'l 
c  to  ahnsc.     We  knew  nn  instanci;  where  Ihli'j 
nmuiJed  regulation  (ook  place,  in  an  Act  foren-' _ 

■ing  the  waste  lands  of  a  manor  cstimnfed  at  15,000'  1 
acras.  No  lilho  of  corn  or  hay  was  to  be  raised  in  kind  _f 
dariJi^  the  first  seven  years,  the  term  (o  eoinraetice  front  J 
■be  period  of  Jillotdng  or  trlfrping;  and  Ihe  Commift-'T 
liaDcrB  were  to  award  a  certain  per  acreage,  to  bt^l 
ptid  half-yearly  in  lieu  of  tithes,  so  that  the  incurar'^ 
benti  or  itnproprialon  should  snlTcr  no  loss  by  thcca>'^ 
dorare.  To  this  the  tithe-owners  bad  consented^rV 
•ome  wilUnply,  and  some  reluctantly,  byanritien  de^M 
chntiOD,  before  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  House  « 
t'ommons.     So  far,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  i 

1.  WALKS.  Toi..  ii.J  H  doaf. 
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done ;  but  mark  l!ie  conscrini'ncc.     Neither  tlie  e 
nor  lni(y  piofitcJ  much  by  the  innovation.     Sumo  { 
men,  ea<;er  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  crops  |>ossiU 
within  Ilic  scvcu  years,  free  of  litlic  as  they  contlJertf 
it,  cuntiriued  a  ruinous  cour&c  of  cropping :  so  tbi 
vhcn  tlic  scvun  years  were  c.\pircJ,  the  new  ericlos 
in   many  instances,  wore  cumplctcly  cKhau&tal :  atu 
during  that  time,  tillage  was,  in  a  great  measure,  Irai 
ferred  rrom  tbeold  ciiclusiircs  subject  to  tithes,  to  t 
iKH  enclosures,  which  were  lilhe-lVcc :  so  that  Ihe  litb 
owners  suBicrciI  loss  ia  both  kinils.     Anil  to  make  mal 
ters  worse,  though  the  Act  had  ordered  the  compoeitia 
in  lieu  of  tithes  to  bu  paid  hulf-yearly,yetthe  Cumm 
sioners'  award,  specifying   (he  sum  to  be  paid  for  e 
allotment,  did  not  appear  till  the  seven  ycsrs  had  ncar^ 
expired.     By  this  time,  some  of  the  occupiers   htii 
failed,  some  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  others  to  i 
eternity  i  and  their  compositions,  of  course,  could  not 
be  recovered.     Others,  though  able  to  pay,  finding  Ihe 
arrears   amounting  to  a  con  si  flora  ble  sum,  became  re> 
fractory ;    and   lawyers   being   consnllcd,  gave    Ibeit 
opinion  that  the  com  positions  could  not  be  ihen  levied ; 
as  by  the  Act,  they  were  to  be  p»id  haif^ycnily  ;  and 
if  any  action  lay,  it  ought  to  have  bi^n  ngaiu&t  the  Com- 
missioners for  neglect,  in  not  doing  within  (he  proper 
time,  what  ihey  were  enjoined  by  the  Act. 

To  encourage  judicious  tilbgc  in  new  cnclosnres  of 
this  kind,  preferable  (o  (iliies  in  kind,  which  in  certain 
cases  must  be  grievous,  as  well  as  preferable  to  conipo- 
iiitions,  which  are  seldom  equal,  would  be  an  adequate 
allotment  of  the  waste  to  Uie  (idiC'Owncr,  ia  perpetuity, 
to  be  fenced  out  at  the  general  expense  incurred  undet 
Ihe  Act :  and  if  any  commutation  for  tithes  sliall  cvct 
like  pbcc,  if  not  Ihe  snhc  of  Ibc  tithes,  and  the  pnr- 
chaw 
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ciMneof  Iand|  to  an  equiralent  amount,  the  most  plati* 
siUe  scheme  of  any,  if  it  can  be  rendered  practicable ; 
at  the  ?alue  of  tithes,  and  of  land  from  ivhich  tithea 
iaae,  must  rise  or  fall  in  an  equal  d^ree  ? 

Mr.  Hassall  forfeits  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  asn 
sfrti,  that  **  our  waste  lands  are  everj/  where  poor  and 
barren  in  their  natural  state/'  We  know  he  will  not 
presume  to  defend  this  position.  But  to  return  frond 
this  digression. 

6.  St.  Clarets  is  a  Crown  manor,  in  the  shale  tract, 
bordering  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  red  sandstone 
tiact,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  CaermRrthonshire 
ranks  among  the  more  fertile  soils.  The  allotments 
dispoeed  of  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Act,  sold  for 
about  60  guineas  per  acre ;  the  highest  price  we  heard 
of  for  such  lands  in  the  district.  Land,  of^crydc^ 
soripfion,  does  not  fetch  such  a  high  price,  in  general^ 
ia  the  soutbem  as  it  does  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Principality.  In  North  Wales,  very  ordinary  waste 
land,  in  bleak  situations,  sells  for  from  20  to  40  gui- 
Bcu  per  acre;  and  so  on,  advancing^  in  proportion 
lo  quality  and  competition,  to  60,  and  100  guineas 
per  acre :  we  know  of  one  parcel  advanced  to  404/.  per 
acre* 

7.  Private  property,  intermixed  and  open,  was  ex- 
ehmged,  allotted,  and  enclosed,  Xo  the  amouqt  of 
Atmi  10,000'  acres,  within  the  manors  of  Penrht/n 
and  Uanttephany  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  ez- 
dotive  of  fbe  1900  acres  of  common  wastes  inserted  in 
Ae  Table.  The  soil  is  excellent,  in  the  red  sandstone 
traef  I  bordering  on  the  middle  limestone, 

H  9  8.  Uan* 
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S.  Llantlii/, — TIii»  is  marsh  Und,  wiiliin  the  bte' 
rougb  hiimlet,  embanked  and  drnincd.  Ry  (he  Act, 
part  of  tlieenclosDre  wns  to  be  Icasal,  and  I  lie  rent** 
Uiercof  tu  be  applied,  under  the  managcinciit  of  tma- 
Ices,  in  improving  the  town  and  port  of  Llnnelly. 
It  is  in  the  coat  tract,  and  near  llic  di-ci^est  part  of  tb* 
mineral  bason. 

&— 16.  The  numbers  from  9  to  16,  both  inclasirei 
arc  in  Uie  shale  trad  :  cxcrplins  pari  of  Nn.  IS,  called 
Mynydd  Cerrtgg,  in  the  parish  of  I.landdarog,  which 
ii  in  the  red  sandbtonc  aud  middle  limestone  tracts. 

17.  il/ywydrf  Mawi — i.  r.  the  Great  Mountain, 
irilhin  the  lordship  of  Kydtreii  njid  Duchjr  of  LancacJ 
tert  is  situate  Mithin  the  middle  limestone  and  coal 
tracts  ;  and  in  the  eeveral  parishes  of  Llaiidebie,  Lla* 
narthney,  Llunrihnn^el,  Abcr  Bythycb,  and  Lias 
Non :  the  portions  of  it  estimated  (o  appertain  to  eacl 
parish,  as  under — 

Llandcbie,   £000  acre*. 

Llnnarthney,  1500 

Llanvlhangel,    ISOO 

MnnNon,  380 

5080  acres. 

The  first  Act  for  this  enclosure  passed  in  ISIl  ;  ti 
defray  the  expenses  of  which,  300  acres  were  told  in 
lola  of  from  23  to  SO  acres  each.  The  folloning  year 
another  Act  became  necessary,  to  amend  and  explain 
the  former  Act,  nnd  1o  empower  the  sale  of  500  acre* 
more,  towards  forming  n  new  road  OTertbis-mountain. 

Th« 


Tbe  bsl  300  acres  vere  sold  in  lots  of  from  !)  to  30 

I  acne  each. 
J8.  Catheiniog  enclosare  is  witliin  the  hundred  of 
that  name  ;  and  is  so  called  from  St.  Calhen,  (be  pa-  . 
tron  taint  of  n  ditirch  williin  the  hundred  ;  g.  d:  the 
lutrtmony  of  Si,  Cnfhen.  The  wnstes  enclieed  under 
Ibe  Act,  are  those  of  Llanfyi>j'dd,  Llancgwod,  Llan< 
gallirn,  and  Llanribangel  oil  Vargen  ;  being  conligii- 
ons  parishes,  on  tlie  iinr(h-w«r  side  o(  the  Towy,  m 
tbr  sbale  tract.  The  lots  siikl  to  defray  expenses  were 
extremely  miniitec  61  acres  being  divided  into  4G  lots, 
and  37  acres  into  45  lots. 

19.  Llan  Vihaagel  Rhojy  Cora,  and  IJany  Bi/d- 
\^d*r. — These  are  also  in  t)u- hundred  of  Cathemiog,  but 
■ore  elevated,  in  the  range  of  shall- mountains  whicli 
south- western ly  betweeji  the  Vales  of  Towy  and 
Tnrjr.  The  lots  sold  were,  some  uf  Ihcni,  npwanls  of 
50  acres  each;  which,  consiJcrin?  that  one-third  of 
the  purchase  money  was  to  be  deposited  on  the  day  of 
sile,  and  ibe  remainder  to  be  paid  within  two  ciilcndar 
months,  must  conNidcrably  reduce  llic  nniuber  of  bid- 
dcrt}  and   consequently  the  amount  of  (he  purchase 


aO.  Under  the  Act.No.  8,  only  400  acres  a(  inarah 
ud,  in  the  borough  bniiiUluf  Llanclly,  were  enclosed. 
[fce  recnainid^  wasua  of  I  lie  parish  uf  Llunelly,  logc- 
r  with  those  of  the  udjutniii|r  parishes  of  Llan  Cien- 
ich  and  Linn  Edy,  are  to  be  enclosed  under  this  Act: 
D  within  the  coal  tract. 
k  "  Wastes,  mostly  marsh  land,  on  the  Burry  River, 
II 3  from 
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lacliyiijs  Point  to  Pont  at  Ddnlas,  are  no  lc» 
DOO  acres;  of  which  about  2000  belong  to  Lla- 
The  hiWy  wastes  in  the  iminlnd  of  Kydweli, 
mount  to   10,000   acres,    whereof  upwards   of 
ores  are  in  Llandly  parish."— rtcr-  Mr.  Evans. 

TInmituog:— In  (lie  ancient  division  of  Wal«, 
IS  called  ific  comol  Anhunog.     Its  proper  nams 
Tifiitiiogt  bordering  upon,   ubulting,  &c.     Itis 
m   manor,  and  silualc  norlh  of  the  Aeron,  in 
le  (ruct.     The  enclosure  includes  the  waatcof 
I'cral  parities  of  Llan   Biidnrn  Trcr  Egtwys, 
lystj'd,  LlansaiitdfFred,  and  Kil  Kcnnin. 

Lhn  VihangtlGfneu'r  fiZ/yMj— This  lordship 
v&  Cnn-Votkno,  the  extonsive  fen,  already  d*- 
1  iii(re!i(ingof  the  wa§tes  of  Cardiganshire. 
L'ral  oiliir  enclosures  may  have  laken  place,  and 

\ 


Jcra  of  Wu9t€^ 

Prom  tbe  year  1763  to  1780,  there  were  en-  ^ 

doied  bj  legal  authority,  witiiin  tbe  six  >  600 

oonnties  only,  3 

From  1780  to  1790, 1826 

Ditto  1790  to  1800, 274 

Dttto  1800  to  1810,  8730 

la  firor  yean,  from  1810  to  1813,  both  in-  \ 

cliisi?e,  cither  enclosed  or  enclosing,  no  >      50,0QQ 
less  than  3 

61,430 
In  North  Wales,  uithin  nearly  the  same  >    jqq  qqq 
period,  no  less  than  • S   .      ' 

161,430 


The  following  additional  enclosures  are,  or  lately 
^eie,  in  contemplation  ;  and  some  of  them  may  have 
had  Aets  procured  in  the  last  Session. 

Jn  Brecknockshire : 

* 

h  Drum  Mountc^iny  in  the  lordship  of  the  Great 
Forest,  containing  by  admeasurement  41,334  acres,  of 
wastes,  belonging  to  the  Crown  :  in  the  red  sandstone, 
jniddle  limestone,  and  coal  tracts. 

8.  Lordship  ofAber  Esgair,  in  the  red  soil  tract. 

3.  Llan  SantFfred  (St.  Bride's)— Llan  Veilo— Llan 
Teigan — Llan  Vrynach — Llan  Ddetty — and  Vaenor; 
00  both  sides  tbe  Usk,  in  the  red  sandstone  and  mid- 
dte  limestone  tracts. 

4.  Llan  Ddew — within  the  manors  of  Alexander* 
ftoB  and  Mara  Mota ;  in  the  red  sandstone  tract. 
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employed  Tor  the  inleresta  ot  Iheir  country,  tlian 
II  ihc  Tariotts  manafactares   now  fallen  so  much 
ay.     What  a  noble  source  of  indusfry  would 
lands  afford  to  (his  norlliy  class  of  men  !     But  it  J 
',  liy  those  who  arc  uiifavourabte  to  (he  iDGastire, 
,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  sufficient  dressings 
■  lands  so  enclosed ;"   but  certainly  this  is  by  no 
the  fact :  and  the  belief  of  a  conclusion  so  falte 
i|;ht  with  infinite  iitjriry. 

tVhen  it  is  considered  that  lands  that  have  ncrer 
n  a  state  of  cutlivutioii,  bave  their  stamina  anin. 
;  and  Ihat  we  frequently  see  land  so  enclosed  and 
u  p,   bear  sezeral  c  rops  zaithout  a  particle  of  ma- 
snrely  ve  ought  not  (o  damp  the  ardour  of  those 
'islicrs  to  the  IJiH,  by  nrging  arguments  so  falla^ 
I!iit  we  know,  that  independent  of  manure  (dung) 
may  every  year  be  collected  by  the    indusllloas 
idman,  there  arc  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom, 
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Wi(b  (lie  main  points  nrgiicd  in  the  foregoing  din- 
n  by  Z>.,  all  wcll-w  islicrs  to  a  Gt^rteral  Eiiclosun; 
iill  will  rcndily  concur :  it  lias  tiowcvcr  some  cxccp* 
Hi>,  to  whicii  tlicy  may  not  !>o  readily  nssent,  vie. 
Wt  "  wasle  Iniids  so  enclosed  and  broke  up,  brar  se' 
trat  crops,  viilhoul  a  particle  of  manure.  Tliis  maj 
lire  happen*^  in  some  exiraordinary  cases:  but  com- 
piratinly  ibey  must  be  very  IV-w,  and  of  small  extent. 
■Vb.it  Ibc  ingenious  mechanics,  also,  now  out  of  cm- 
toy,  might  be  Ixinoliclally  and  (isefully  rinplo^-t-d  in 
le  cultivation  of  '*  wublc  lamlM,"  admits  of  a  very  ra- 
ipiutl  doabt.  Nc  sutor  ullra  erepidtim,  like  oilier 
»,  has  lis  foundation  in  stnbbufii  trulh.  llnw 
could  (hcEe  ingenious  mechanics  Ik  transferred  froia 
Iheir  homes  and  tbeir  fiiiuilies,  in  SliefGeld  or  Birniing- 
bam,  (o  Ihc  distant  and  scaltcred  wastes  f  And  even 
urben  transferred,  or  it  may  be  said,  transported— how 
oonld  tbcy  be  cniploycil   "  beneficially  and  usefully  J" 

IWilb  hues  in  iheir  liand>i  like  negroes  {— They  bave  nc- 
!^  been  Accuslomcd  to  hold  a  plough,  to  drive  ateam, 
jbrto  form  lield  fences.  The  most  useful  accession  of 
jiuid)  to  cultivate  our  waste  lands  uouhl  be  as  many  as 
ftmn  been  brought  up  in  the  occupniionsof  husbandry, 
JK>i>  in  our  armies  iibr»)ad,  or  in  thL' militia  at  home  ; 
Mnwnjr  as  will  rclurn  with  health  and  limbs, nt  the  rc> 
■toralioD  of  peace  ;  and  may  vc  be  pcnnilled  (o  hope, 
if  not  lo  predict,  that  ihe  period  i»  not  very  distant: 
then,  as  soon  as  the  pR'liminaries  of  peace  are  signed, 
may  Ihc  General  Enclosure  Bill  be  aguin  presented  \ 
■ad  mitjr  cnrery  county  in  the  Cuited  Kingdoiu,  with- 
Ml  one  exception,  petition  for  its  success.  *'  Trrcli 
gated  nae  Jrglw_'ydd,  is  a  'NVehh  proverb,  and  muit 
be  ft  tnw  one,  umlur  every  free  guvernmciil. 


'  Justices 
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Justices  at  QuarUr  Semioiis  to  empower  (Ac,  Di- 
n    and  Enclosure  of    ffastes. — A  General  Eiiclo> 
.Act,  it  is  believeit,  includes  the  wishis  uf  ail  Agri- 
iral  J^ocicties,  and  all  improvers  of  land,  in  Britain. 
gteai  trouble,  and  i^onictinics  enormous  ex pense, 
ding  the  present  mode  of  applying  to  Parliament 
'nctoGure  and  Draining  Bills,  is  known  to  be  a  very 
liindrance  to  Ibe  improvement  of  VViistc  Lnnds. 
ik' of  smnll  fortune  dread  the  cxpeii&c  of  tliesc  ap* 
lions  so  mucli,  that  lliry  will  rather   permit  their 
;st  ill  waste  lands   to  lie  dormant,  than   subject 
selves  to  tlic  grcitti;r  incanvciiicncc  uf  an  expense 
arc  not  A\\.iy&  able  to  bear.     To  remove  this  diffi- 
,  would  [jerhaps   be  one  of  the  most  populai  and 
icial  UT.derlakirigs  in  which  Hie  HonouiabW  Board 
;ricuUure  could  engage.     Tiie  opinion  of  some  of 
iiost  inlt-lli^eiit  persiins  I  have  talked  with  on  tlia 
ct  is,  that  an  Act  should  be  applitd  for,  to  cm» 
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poses  ftt  present  obtained  by  separate  Acts.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  iii  this  country,  that  such  a  General  Act 
would  be  the  means  of  enclosing  every  acre  of  waste 
laad  in  Sonth  Walesi  capable  of  cultivationi  within  a 
very  few  years." 

**  The  Commissioners  might  also  be  empowered  to 
make  r^alations  for  depasturing  so  much  of  (he  wastes 
as  may  be  deemed  unfit  for  cultivation,  as  they  should 
see  fit  and  proper.  The  turf  upon  many  of  (he  wastes 
being  a  kind  of  public  stock,  for  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  pay  the  lord  of  (he  manor  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  privilege  of  digging  fuel,  it 
may  be  proper  to  let  all  peat  bogs  remain  unenclosed, 
aad  subject  to  such  regulations^  as  may  be  devised  for 
their  future  management.  Common  fields,  and  all  in* 
termixed  lands,  might  be  exchanged,  divided,  and 
enclosed  under  similar  authority/' — JV/r.  Ilassall^  in 
Original  Reports  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Caermar* 
ikenskire.  '^ 

May  we  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  lines,  on  elevated 
sheep*  walks,  **  unfit  for  cullivalion,^^ 

.  SeparateActs  for  single  manors,  is  the  greatest  facility 
for  the  progress  of  enclosures^  afforded  by  the  present 
system*  The  motives  for  this  tardy  and  expensive 
mode^  are  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  fees  and 
pciqaisitea  of  men  in  office.  Manors  are  of  very  va* 
rkms  ttzei ;  some  co*extc'nsive  with  a  parish  or  ham* 
let ;  others  reaching  over  several  parishes ;  sometimes 
aloe  or  ten.  In  a  country  like  Wales,  mountains  ob- 
trude themselves  in  every  direction.  ,A  part  of  the 
manor  may  abound  with  euHivable  wastes;  whilst  the 
elber  extiemity  abounds  with  mountains  scaling  the 
skies;  where  a  stern  long  winter  forbids  the  return  of 
•ssd  to  tbe  jsower.    Howeveri  in  some  cases^  the  whole 
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of  Ihe  manor  is  to  bt^ divided  and  enclosed  :  the  (ree* 
bolders  of  the  parish  or  liamlel  frequeiilly  ciivclopcd 
in  clouds,  or  dectrifipd  with  storms,  have  not  the  fore* 
sight  to  get  their  moiinlnin  shecp-walkscxcmpleilfrom 
Uie  general  oiieratioriE  of  l!ic  Act ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  professioiial  men  who  Itrtng;  fur- 
ward  the  enclosure,  anJ  whose  interest  therein  is  dts- 
tinct  from  any  future  profits,  will  lake  the  trouble  to 
foresee  for  them.  The  division  of  the  uncultivabla 
moupitains  takes  place,  nolens  molens;  and  considerablu 
portions  of  the  best  parts  of  them  mn&t  be  sold  to  de*^ 
fray  cxpensea.  The  lots  may  be  sold  to  bidders  frooi' 
other  parishes  or  hamlets,  and  the  hereditary  sheep- 
walks  must  therefore  be  curlailod  ;  so  that  fewer  sheep 
can  be  summered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  or 
bamlet  than  theretofore.  Boundaries  of  property,  it 
is  true,  will  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  as  sheep* 
walks,  belonging  tu  certain  farms,  cannot  always  be 
fixed  in  the  same  place,  a  confusion  fri.']U!'nlIy  ensues  : 
shepherds  must  be  employed  to  keep  sheep  in  new  and 
strange  walks:  those  accnslomed  lo  southern  aspects, 
on  dry  soils,  will  be  driven  to  wet  moors  on  the  north, 
and  vice  versa.  Brutes  acquire  habits  ;  and  the  fluckt 
will  not  desist  from  attempting  to  regain  their  format 
walks,  until  tliry  fret,  and  cuntraci  diseases,  by  belnfl 
conliniinlly  harassed  ;  and  the  farmers  in  coniequcnool 
lu  O'er  loss  in  wool,  lamba,  and  a  portion  of  the  broeding' 
stuck. 

Commissioners,    lawyers,    and    surveyors,    shoQld 
have  nothing  more  to  dn  wilh  tincuhivable  mountain 
Vfisles,    than  merely  lo  ascCrlaiii  Ihe  Iwundaries  of 
manors,  parishes,    and   hamlets,    whose   interests 
detarlicd . 

Let  nut  the  fort-going  rejections  be  consfrned 
bosti] 
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hostile  to  the  difUion  and  enclosure  of  euUhable 
'wastes  i  where  the  plough  can  work,  manure  be  pro* 
cwedi  and  some  prospect  can  be  entertained  of  profit 
by  tilUige. 

■ 

Advaniages  and  Disad-oantagts. 

^^  The  advantages  attending  general  enclosures  are 
many ;  and  preponderate  against  the  disadvantages : 

1.  *^  Thej  identify  the  occupicr^s  property,  and 
eocoorage  him  to  improve  it. 

2.  ^*  Wastes,  when  improved,  will  produce  more 
than  foar«fold  what  they  do  at  present,  which  is  of 
Tast  importance  to  an  increasing  population* 

3.  '^  Greneral  enclosures  induce  tenants  to  be  indus- 
tffioas,  and  make  the  most  of  the  land* 

4.  ^^  The  increase  of  the  rent-roll  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  to  whom  allotments  are  made. 

5.  ^^  They  take  away  from  poor  people  a  precarious 
independence,  which  renders  them  disinclined  to  be 


•» 


(N.  B*  In  a  parish  in  the  county  of  ***,  where 
tkeie  are  estimated  to  be  15»000  acres  of  waste  land, 
(he  oiimber  of  illegitimate  children  born  some  years^ 
exceeds  those  of  lawful  wedlock). 

6.  **  The  enclosing  and  cultivating,  the  wastes 
would  afford  poor  people  means  to  gain  money  ;  and 
so  would  make  them  industrious,  and  render  them  com* 
CKtable. 

^'  The  disadvantages  attending  general  enclosures 
sie  more  specious  thi-m  real :  they  are  stated  to  lie, 

!•  *'  That  they  will  deprive  industrious  farmers  of 
the  lands  they  have  enclosed  and  cultivated. 

2.  «  That 
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fi.  "  That  poor  people,  being  deprived  of  their  lit 
tie  flocks,  will  be  rcdiicBtl  (o  beggary. 

S.  **  The  poor  people  »ill  iHssUrved,  as  at  present, 
in  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  slate  and  s\\nlii  tract ;  lli« 
surface  turf  of  f  be  wastes  is  all  they  have  for  fuel. 

4.  '•  That  fewer  sheep  wiU  be  reared  ;  and,  in  coO' 
sequence,  the  woolU'ii  inanuruclures  will  be  injured." 

To  the^rri  argument  it  is  answctcil,  that  Acts  of 
Enclosure  commonly  provide  for  the  disposal  of  sucU 
encroach  men ts : 

1.  **  If  the  cricroacltment  be  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, orupwardS}  before  the  paasiui;  of  the  Act,  with- 
out rent  or  amerciament  bcirtg  paid,  or  aKorMcnent 
made,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  that  the  encroach- 
ment shall  be  deemed  absolute  fret-hold. 

2.  "  If  the  encroachment  be  of  Usealy  jears  stand • 
irig,  or  upwards,  and  rents  or  iitnerciamenls  hud  been 
paid,  Sec.  lo  llic  lord;  that  then  such  encroachment  is 
to  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  lord. 

3.  All  encroachments  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  are  to  be  deemed  (larls  iind  parctU  of  (he  com- 
inons  and  waste  lands;  but  to  be  aliuttetl  to  (he  fiirm 
lo  which  it  had  been  attached,  according  lo  its  im* 
proved  value,  in  part  or  in  full  com i>ensattou  in  lieii 
of  common  rights;  and  if  the  encroachment  be  more 
than  an  adequate  share,  then  only  a  comjielent  part  of 
it :  and  if  the  encroachment  be  more  convenient  lo 
another  farm  than  that  lo  which  had  belonged,  then 
the  Cummiuioner  to  act  disctclionally. 

*'  To  (he  second  obji-clion,  it  may  be  answered, 
lliat  poor  pct^>lo  who  have  exritcil  themselves  to  en- 
close, may  hnvc  sotne  portion,  according  to  (he  labour 
iiiid  fX|>ensc  they  hnve  b^s(ov^ed. 

"Jo 
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•  *'  To  the  third,  that  the  surface  Bod  is  Ibc  most  pe* 
Uhabic  of  fuel,  and  scarcely  worth  culling  ;  that  tho 
racticc  is  ruinuus  to  (he  wastes ;  and  that  the  town- 
bipa  ought  (o  make  pftstinble  roads  to  ihc  regular  peat 
,  where  no  olher  fuel  is  procurable,  and  assist  the 
lOor  to  haul  thfirfuci  home,  as  is  done  in  other  plnccst 
*  And  lo  the  lasl,  that  though  the  wastes  been- 
,  there  \\\l\  bu  no  uccesaity  for  the  occupiers  to 
Mirtnl  the  Slime  alUigother  i ti To  arable  ;  but  by  bav- 
;  hedges  and  plantations,  meraiis  will  be  uQurded  Tut 
uiiig  tbe  number  of  shrep,  as  I  hey  will  be  sup- 
plied with  R  greater  quantity  of  herbage,  and  shellec 
A)  beafFordvd  them  in  winter." — T.  /'.  L. 

Jmprovemtnt  of  Enclosed  Wastet. 

[  Shale,  or  Slate  Tract. — The  morelowlnnd  commons, 
il  hills  of  an  easy  slope  and  moderate  height,  con* 
lof  two  kinds  of  soil : 

).  A  dry  ferny  soil,  or  hazel  mould,  semi-dense^ 
ittily  lilted. 

■S.  A  weltish  surface,  upon  varieties  of  clay  ;  pro* 
dn^CBiexes,  rushes,  heath,  moss,  the  procumbent 
K,  Ac. 

In  some  places,  the  former  is  fallowed  :  after  two 
loDghings  and  harrowing^,  itie  unreduced  sods  are 

Collected  and  burned  ;  lime,  being  in  readiness,  is  then 
ead   upon  the  ashes ;  and  rye  or   mcslin  is  sown 
\  ander  the  furrow. 

The  tatter  soil,  owing  tothe  tediousness  of  reducing 

it  by  fallow,  is   more  frequently  pared  and  burned, 

(Omelimcs  with,  and  other  times  without  the  addition 

oflune;  and  sown  under  the  furrow,  wilb  rye  most 

camnMnly. 
In  tome  pIsces,  both  kinds  of  soil  are  pared  and 
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burned,  fallows  being  little  thought  of  at  fiist  breaking 
up. 

lu  ferny  soils,  July  is  the  most  cSectual  Gcason  fof 
attacking  the  fcni  roots  l>y  fallowing  ;  when  they  • 
in  full  sap,  exposure  to  the  sun,  ami  liming,  huvc  tlit! 
greater  cHect. 

In  paring  and  burning  such  soils,  limr,  nhcre  pro- 
curable, should  be  ndilcd  ta  the  a&hcs.  The  tirat  crop 
of  rye  is  not  always  visibly  improved  by  the  lime,  but 
the  second  crop  of  outs  is  generally  doubled  in  value. 
Lime  is  bcKet  bestowed  with  the  ashes  for  the  rye 
crop,  than  afterwards  fur  the  oats.  At  ndistantx'  from 
the  kilns,  and  niong  bad  roads,  lime  is  easier  prociireil 
during  the  sumiiier  for  rye,  than  early  in  spiing  for 
uats;  and  moreover,  by  the  second  tilth  foioals,  it  is 
become  more  inliraatdy  incorporated  with  the  soil ; 
uiid  will  have  gune  a  guud  way  iu  the  reduction  of  fcra 
loots. 

In  the  first  crop  of  rye,  fern  are  seldom  weeded,  as 
the  rye  will  be  far  grown  before  the  fern  appear ;  and 
thai  ye^r,  from  being  cut  by  paring  the  preceding 
summer,  and  overshadowed  by  the  rye  the  following 
one,  their  growth  will  be  but  puny  :  but  if  the  rye 
crop  be  not  limed,  tliry  will  have  attained  renewed 
vigour  in  the  crop  of  onts ;  as  on  their  first  appearance, 
the  oats  will  be  loo  short  to  arrest  their  progress.  The 
best  method  of  weeding  them  in  the  crop  of  oats,  is  by 
cutting  Ihcro  below  the  branching  knot,  and  above  the 
tops  of  the  outs,  if  practicable,  with  reaping-hooks, 
&c.  Cutting  them  separately,  iu  the  cumiDon  me- 
ihoil,  will  be  found  Icdii^us. 

A  common  practice  is  to  fallow  for  the  third  crop, 

and  lay  down  in  grass,  which  still  farther  reduce  the 

ftri)  routs.    They  arc  not,  however,  easily  subdued  ; 
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fellow  as  3ron  will,  they  will  stand  another  Campaign, 
or  two  more  generally  :  eyen  after  paring  and  baming, 
a  crop  of  rye,  liming,  oats,  fallow,  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  bay,  they  will  still  appear  a  fr^sh  crop,  when 
the  aftermath  of  clover  is  depastured.  It  will  require 
another  rotation  to  subdue  them  ;  and  if  they  appear  a 
second  time,  cutting  them  young,  nearly  as  soon  as 
they  hare  branched,  and  that  riei>eatedly,  willgrada* 
ally  eflect  their  final  disappearance. 

Modem  farming  condemns  the  cropping  of  pared 
and  burned  wastes  with  rye  and  oats  :  turnips,  it  says, 
should  lead  the  course,  to  be  eaten  oi|  the  ground.  It 
is  certainly  better,  where  the  quantity  of  land  is  not 
too  great,  or  at  too  inconvenient  a  distance  from  the 
requisite  manure;  which  in  new  enclosures  is  too  fre» 
qoeotly  the  case.  General  rules  of  this  kirldj  picked 
ap  from  books  and  hearsay,  are  beneath  the  farmer's 
notice.  Rj/e  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  where  wheat 
wonld  scarcely  return  the  seed.  We  have  heard 
farmers,  of  much  experience,  assert,  that  they  never 
bad  so  much  profit  from  wheat  crops  on  lowland  gra- 
felly  loams,  well  managed,  as  they  had  from  rye 
crops  on  fresh  wastes  of  some  elevation. 

Sometimes,  when  the  rye  stubble  is  ploughed  for 
oats  in  the  spring,  the  soil  will  l)e  too  light,  being 
kept  np^  by  the  unrotted  stubble  beneath  ;  and  a 
scanty  crop  is  the  coaseqnence.  The  remedies  are, 
low  reaping,  where  fern,  &c.  do  not  prevent;  burn- 
ing, cutting,  or  drawing  the  stubble ;  or,  if  the  soil 
be  not  very  light,  fallow  early  in  winter,  to  rot  the 
stubble ;  and  plough  it  again  in  spring,  or  sow  oats  on 
the  stale  autumn  farrow,  especially  where  the  soil  tends 
today. 

The  occupiers  of  newly-enclosed  wastes,  however, 
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1  not  lt»«  sight  of  turnip  crops,  as  oflen,  and  to 
teat,  us  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  afforded. 
How;  especially  bi-fore  Inytng  down  iu  clover 
Ihc  last  crop  of  every  course.     Ferny  soils  of     ' 
vnstcs  seldom  disappoint  tht.-  farmer  of  a  crop  of 
s,  esiKcially  if  he  has  his  miiniirc  frcab  from    ils 
i\  bed.     Such  (urnip  crops  arc  generally  very 
fern  being  commonly  the  only  weeds :  which 
i  be  drawn  tip  by  the  roots,    as  soon   as   the 
les  are  formed,  in  prcfercno;  to  the  chopping  of 
Mfitb  hoes, 

t  Trari.— These  Tvasles,  though  similar  in  sevc- 
l>ectE  to  the  shale  and  slal«  tract,  arc,  ncverlhc- 
n  general,  more  improveable.     Commonly,  lime 
;r  and  cheaper  procured.     The  soil,  whore  wet, 
er  drained:  the  clay  having  frequently   more 
ncorporated  nith  it,  is  easier  reduced  by  tillage. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE  greater  proprietors,  fonnerly,  contented 
tiieikiselTes  i? ith  improving  only  the  demesnes  in  their 
own  occupation  ;  and  adorning  the  vicinity  of  their 
mansions,  in  the  rrigning  taste  of  the  day,  whether  in 
planting,  or  in  rooting  up  that  which  had  been  planted. 
Now,  the  genius  of  agriculture  inspires  the  resident 
■obility  and  gentry  with  a  taste  for  general  improve- 
mcnt,  in  which  their  tenantry  are  gradually  instructed 
by  example,  which  is  far  more  efficacious  than  precept. 

Do  you  find  Wales  improved  since  you  saw  it  last? 
*^  Every  part  of  it  is  improving,  excepting  Dinas 
Mawddwy.''— 1>.  J. 

^^  Although  an  intelligent  agriculturist  of  the  present 
day,  must  view  the  state  of  agriculture  in  South  Wales 
with  an  eye  of  regret,  for  its  evident  backwardness, 
when  contrasted  with  the  superior  improvement  of 
uany  other  districts  of  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  the  progress 
of  improvement  has  been  steady  and  uniform  for  the  last 
thirty  years;  at  which  period  the  spirited  example  of 
leversl  intelligent  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  in  va* 
riotts  parts  of  the  district,  began  to  be  understood  and 
pcicttsed  by  their  neighbours.  Immense  tracts  of  un« 
cuItiTated  private  property  have  been  brought  into  a 
productive  state  :  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  farming  stock  of  every  kind  :  our^bul* 
locks,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  bogs,  are  highly  im* 
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ml  in  tbcit  furras,  as  mil  us  in  their  fitness  for  the 
[xtses  to   wliidi   (bey  nre  applicil.     Altention  to 
Dims  in  plougliing,    and    cknnine;    (he  eoil;    and 
icaroiice  in  a  dc^tructivu  multiplLcatiun  ol  succes- 
corn  crops  (so  much  complaini-d  of  Lcretofore)  ii 
visible  every  nherc,  and  is  still  gaiiiiii|^  ground, 
iroved  impIemcMls  of  ngriculluru  bave  bfen  gcnc- 
f  introduced,  und  (lie  uscuf  tbcin  is  increasing.     A 
it  fur  tiicbsiiig  wns(c  coiiinioiis  is  becume  very  ge- 
.1 ;  tind  tbe  planting  of  forest  trcei:  is  ern^atly  Ih- 
sai  in  the  dislria."— 7«(6.y,  June  10,  I&I3.— 
.  JJasiall. 

SECT.    I. — DRAIKING. 

'hib   is  an   improvement  grown   very   mocii   into 
ion  wilhinthe  last  twenty  years,     ll  need  not  be 
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of  an  aniform  aurrace  snd  wetness,  by  covcied  drains, 
is  farmoie  specions  tlmn  real.  Thousiinds  of  ponotlE 
^liiTcbMn  expended  in  this  idrail  improvfimcnt,  wbich 
oiitd  bnrc  better  bi<cn  Itiiil  out  in  deepening  thepcrve- 
bit  surface,  bro^d  ridging,  liming,  and  othcnvi^c 
ttonriog,  open  furrowinp,  &c. 

'  Mr.  Clark,  in  Hndaorshire,  p.  II,  writes  very  ap- 
mpriaHy  on  tbis  subject :  **  Tiic  soil,  towards  the 
Mddle  of  llie  connty,  is,  in  many  parts  of  a  weak 
mnpj  clay.  Water  iit  pecidinrly  hurtful  to  this  spc- 
ielnof  soil;  with  which,  from  its  retentive  nature,  it 
parts  with  greiit  reluctance.  Another  misfortune  at- 
tending this  Eoil  is,  that  it  kcci»  possession  of  that 
portion  of  water  wiiich  it  catches  first  hold  of,  to  the 
exclusioD  of  ihe  air,  and  of  utiier  richer  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere,  the  grand  stote-house  of  na- 
lore. 

"  In  order  therefore  (o  render  this  soil  more  produc* 
tiTe,  the  f  iolent  altaciimenl  to  its  moriai  enemy,  water, 
OUffht  to  be  Enbilucd.  This  can  be  accompliGtti<J  onlt/ 
by  deep  and  repeated  plniigltingB ;  which,  by  sepa- 
ntin;  (he  parts,  opens  a  number  of  passagi-s  for  the  en* 
tnnce  of  the  suu'b  genifll  warmth,  to  dry  up  that  ob- 
■oxions  moisture,  which,  in  its  present  Klale,  proves 
sobnrtful  to  all  useful  ve^tables." 

The  country  is  now  liilin^  with  profeesed  drainers; 
and  if  they  know  better,  it  would  be  against  their  iiiliv 
rest  not  to  recommend  llie  draining  of  all  knids  of  wet 
nrftccd  soils  indiscriminately.  They  are  loo  frequently 
let  upon  a  farm  to  plan  out  their  own  work  ;  and  if  the 
•oil  be  cosily  cut,  they  are  never  nig^rd  In  their  num* 
borof  roods.  One  hundred  roods  (of  eight  yards)  an 
acre  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  that  upon  land  without  a 
•ingle  spring  within  it.  One  gentleman,  who  bad  ex- 
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p  aded  IS/,  an  acre  in  culling,  raising  and  carting  tbe 
clones,  and  filling;  nilliout  any  visible  iatprovement 
in  Uie  soil  by  Ihc  mere  draining,  cundidly  owned  that 
he  miglit  as  well  have  thrown  his  bOl.  inlo  the  river. 
The  ctayt;y  surface  retained  only  the  rain  and  sn 
water  berore  draining  ;  it  relnincd  it  in  an  equal  degree 
ailer  draining.  Some  other  more  effectual  means  must 
be  used  to  render  Ihc  surface  more  porous,  or  perve- 
able  to  rain,  sun,  and  air. 

Such  clayey  tracts  are  common  under  dry  rising 
grounds  :  (he  ratn-wafor  percolates  through  tbc  soil  of 
the  rUitig  grounds  until  it  meels  wilh  a  stratum  of  clay, 
rammel,  or  rock  ;  along  the  surface  of  which  it  oozes, 
unlil  it  appears  upon  the  clay  at  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground ;  and  may  be  called  by  some  drainers  a  ipring, 
though  essentially  dtfiering  from  it  in  every  circum- 
stance;  but  more  especially,  I.  it  extendi  Interallyloa 
greater  distance;  3.  it  ceases  (o  issue  after  a  few  days 
of  dry  neather* 

If  the  boundary  of  the  hazel  mould,  &c.  of  the  rising 
ground  and  the  clayey  (ruct  below,  be  in  a  straight 
line,  the  foss  of  ii  fence  in  the  same  direcliun  may  curry 
away  the  water;  but  if  (he  boundary  line  meanders,  a 
covered  drain  may  be  of  greater  service  here  than  twenty 
parallel  drains  farther  below  in  (he  clayey  tract.  How- 
ever, if  drains  must  be  cut  below,  let  theslones  in  them 
be  covered  with  gravel,  or  other  porous  materials,  to 
the  very  surface:  utbernise,  if  the  clay  dug  from  liie 
bottom  be  thrown  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  upon  the 
stones,  it  will  soon  effectually  r(«isl  the  percolation  of 
the  surface  water,  the  only  water  we  are  concerned  with 
in  treating  of  this  branch  of  draiuing. 

Every 
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Every  farmer  should  be  Liinsclf  a  dminFr;  and  tlien 
e  men  of  the  profession,  nil  a  tliJnk  llipmselves  equal 
D  Ettin|Fton,  will  not  presume  to  impose  upon  him. 

'  In  coll)  clayey  anils,  Irt-nch  ilmins  will  answer  the 
Hrpose  vify  imperficU}'.  The  raiii*wat«r  soaksj  iato 
Ihe  thin  attrface,  and  is  there  retained  by  a  Bubstmtuni 
nf  clay  from  eight  to  nineor  inorc  inchis  deep,  through 
vhich  the  walor  will  never  pnsB  b;  fjllration  into  unjr 
nndcrgfoand  drains  that  can  be  thought  of.  The  best 
V  Remedy  for  tiiicli  ivet  and  fl-.it  tracts  is  '*  broad  Ttd'^hig" 
Hch  u  is  pracliwd  in  many  parts  of  Kii|i|;liind,  and  par- 
iticuUrljr  in  the  Vule  of  Hvesham.  The  ridges  to  be 
"Stwrniy  or  thirty  feet  wide,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circunulanoes.  The  water  will  then  have  a  quick  pas- 
ta^ from  the  crown  of  the  riJge  to  itie  rines  or  furrows 
on  encJi  side.  This  broad  ridging,  it  must  be  confessed, 
gi*et  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the  laud  ;  but  rushes, 
'  kxlging  watfT,  and  slerilily,  are  slill  more  unsightly.** 
—E.  If. 

No  improved  land,  viewed  by  an  Agriculturist,  will 
be  deemed  unsightly.  We  were  gratified  iu  siting  wet 
tncts  of  this  kind,  inipruved  by  bruad  ridging,  on 
Uaogharne  Mnrah  ;  near  Gelli  Gaer,  in  the  Glamor- 
(ranslitrc  cuul  Iract;  and,  more  especially  so,  on  the 
Rev.  Ur.  Hunt's  fiirm,  on  a  rceUinicd  portion  of  Miir- 
gaiD  Marsh.  One  pii^ce  was  under  the  first  year's  clover 
and  Rntss-sceds :  pari  of  the  piece  had  a  clayey,  the 
Bthrr  a  penly  surface:  the  laller  had  the  IhsI  clover: 
biilb  had  the  seeds  sown  on  a.  wlicat  crop  the  Sjth  of 
April,  bush-Iiarrowed,  and  rolled.  The  latler  opcni- 
lion  may  have  effected  ilie  dilfereiice  in  the  crop  irf 
clover  ;  by  rcndi-ring  more  tirm  the  porous  peaty  soil, 
and  by  making  the  clayey  part  too  dense.  Dr.  Hunt 
bad  onotbei  marshy  piece  pared,  burned,  and  sonu  with 
wheat 
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wheat  and  wliilf  clover  in  Oclobcr,  as  ui  experiment 
wbeliicr  Llic  clover  would  insure  a  fuotiiig  before  tbe  in- 
duration of  llio  clajcy  soil  nould  take  place  in  the  dry- 
iicEs  of  llic  followiDg  spring.  Both  fields  were  broad 
ridged  as  uniformly  as  it  prepared  for  Boswell's  m^ 
Ihod  of  floating  :  and,  indeed,  where  streams  of  good 
water  lie  convenicnl,  these  draining  broad  ridges,  wbuii 
laid  dowD  for  good,  might  be  floati-d  lo  advantage,  to 
save  composis  or  oilier  surface  dressings.  We  need  not 
mention  the  diliercntcOl'ct  of  floating  water  and  lodging 
water  upon  soils  of  this  description  ;  (lie  former  warms 
and  fertilizes,  tbe  latter  cliills  and  sterilizes  the  soil. 

Even  the  clayey  traclH  are  in  many  places  inter- 
spersed with  Rwanips,  or  spring<bogs:  here  is  the  pro- 
per province  oi  draining  ^  for  tlicre  is  no  other  remedy: 
and  it  is  done  efTLclualiy,  in  numerous  iiiiilanccE)  in 
every  county  of  the  district. 

Clasemant  demesne,  Es  in  the  Glamorganshire  coal 
tract;  a  great  part  of  it  consisting  of  a  thin  soil  upon  a 
substratum  of  yellow  clay,  with  frequent  issues  from 
beneath.  SirJohn  Morris  had,  some  years  ago,  drained 
upwards  of  SOO  acres;  the  drains  generally  filled  with 
stones;  the  exceptions  being  peaty  swamps  which  re* 
qaired  to  be  filled  with  green  fnggols  of  wood.  Several 
parts  of  his  estate  have  been  rendered  about  six  times 
tlieir  former  value  by  draining. 

"  My  master  has  a  particular  antipathy  against  ear' 
nation  grass  (cnre.xcs  of  several  varieties)  and  wherever 
he  finds  it  upon  his  land,  he  immediately  order§  his 
drainers  to  work  ;  so  that  in  a  short  lime  it  wilt  be  ca« 
tirely  expelled  from  its  old  domain."' — Bailiff, 

We  have  seen  carnation  or  pink  grass,  growing 

abundantly  upon  an  ebb  soil  on   (he   lias  limestone  oa 

the  Glamorganshire  coast,    about  Dunraveo,    &c. ; 

from 
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fnMO  vfacnce  it  could  scnrci-!/  be  f  spelled  b;  draining. 
Til  >  tliin  soil  is  dense;  rdain^  rain*walcron  ils surface, 
which  rhills  tbe  rootii  of  most  of  the  Hucr  grasfics}  an  J 
lattfac  same  time  cUaLsln-b  tbegnmlli  ul'  this  useless 
iwcni.  Here.  j'i[]iciou&  IJUagc  and  manuria^  §haiild  be 
lite  ?xpeU<:fs  of  pink  gmss:  draining  has  nolbing  to  do. 
AynoA  fallow  fur  turnipf,  well  limed  and  dongcd, 
fi>llo*Kd  by  a  c.'>rn  crop  with  sainfoin,  woiibl  be  (he 
CHTCof  this  lund,  and  render  it  ten  times,  yea  twenty 
ima,  its  present  value. 

"  Ptiik  gnisN  is  Ibe  production  of  soils  envenomed 
rilti  acidity,  witb  which  the  coal  tract  abounds.     The 
.pbntitsrlf  contsirta  an  acid,  destructive  to  sheep,   aud 
man  ao  io  autninn  than  spring." — Uanellt/. 

On  the  means  of  checking  (he  growth  of  pink  grass, 
by  surface  dressings,  on  sour  and  clcvatt-d  soils,  see  for- 
td,  in  tbe  Section  on  Manuring, 


Pealy  Soils. — "  There  arc  nnmerotis  tnicffi  of  a 
I  Booryor  p"nly  nature,  ihiit  only  require  rfrniMiw^,  lo  be 
'  floBwrt'd  into  soils  of  good  fertility.  Much  has  lieen 
■kid  of  ret^laimni  b'^  or  [K'til,  and  of  its  boasted  supcr- 
bttvo  fertility !  but  without  the  addition  of  consider- 
able qnautities  of  argillaceous  earth,  wilh  other  earths, 
lo  render  it  more  compact  or  Ilnn,  it  will  hardly  come 
Bp  to  what  il  has  by  some  been  repreKcnled.  Very  often 
■  tubftmtum  of  ciny  may  be  found  under  the  peat, 
wfaicb  easily  (alls  or  separates  in  water,  and  contains  in 
k  «cODBidcmbIc  portion  of  tine  siliceous  or  sandy  earth, 
enfiecinlly  ill  the  coal  tract ;  this  clay,  if  ploughed,  or 
Mbtfwiso  brought  up,  nnd  properly  mixed  with  the 
Pgbt  p«<ty  snrface,  after  ihniningy  would  give  coiisist- 
eoa-and  firmness  to  tbe  soil.  Where  the  plough  can 
iraefa  it,  some  of  it  might  be  brought  np  every  year  ; 

and 
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e  addition  of  some  lime,  or  ct«i  coal  or  praf- 
would  accelcfate  llic  opening  of  the  clay,  wimltl 
t  Vfgelabic  BobHlancrs  into  good  nianare,  d*-coiu> 
e  bog  OF  peal,  into  pure  caTlwnic  carib  ;  and,  in 
iperalions,  assist  greatly  in  brint^infr  thr  toil  irIo 
of  supciior  ferlilily.     Without  sacb  additional 
ienlB,  moor,   jxTat,  or  bog,  will   hardly,  1  fear, 
verted  into  good,  sound,  ami  fertile  soil ;  Ibougb 
ilrary  bns    been   asserted  too  often;  and   inanyf 
t:iven  full  credit  to  such  assertions,  h»re,  wilb 
Cpediilions,  set  about  the  work  of  (frAjntng*;  but 
lolt-iubly  acconi  plisbtd   (hat  end,  bave,  after 
nd  IhcmselYes  conuderably,  though  not  entirely, 
ointed.     Many  soils  of  lhi»  kind,   however,  are 
agclher  peat,  especially  in  Ihc  coat  tract;  bat 
mixture  of  argillaceous  or  loamy  earth;  tbese,on 
Irniiied  well,  will  soon  becorai;  more  or  lest  sound, 
lortion  to  the  qnandly  of  such  loansy  matter  con-        — 
in  them  ;  and  wbere   the  qtianlity  is  dcSctent, 

■Iitwld  ncror  be  burned  (ill  teil :  bat  this  is  not  t^dcH- 
Kjaf  pcfttysoiU;  Ihcy  want  substniicrs  llmt  will 
vUiem  firmness,  ami  render  (hem  less  spungy." — 

:  tr. 

KBev«nil  liollotrs,  especially  on  the  conl  tract,  nrc  fa- 
Mrablyiitualpforllie  reception  of  fon-i^  »ilriiix(ntcs, 
ipLI  Rtitl  silcx,  conveyed  and  ilepotiln)  on  peat  moora 
^slaKnatit  land  floods  -.  lliis  renders  the  |)c»t  less  use* 
^fnr  fuel,  but  more  valuable  for  tilb^e ;  of  this  hind 
Ivcnnsidcr  the  flatiurbary  near  near  AturoOi  House,  in 
B  Pembrokeshire  coal  tract.  Of  lale  years,  a  tenant 
i  (bk  turbary  of  38  acres  dear  at  only  4/.  lOi .  a 
The  surface  was  peat,  about  10  inchi's  deep, 
MN  a  su  Intra  turn  of  friable  clay;  covered  by  wnler 
kftl  seasons,  and  the  gntsses  consequently  of  the 
MbtksI  kind.  \yheR  the  estate  wns  purchnsed  by  J. 
Acklaiid,  Esq.  the  first  ojicralioii  vas  draining:;  ;  (hen 
paring  and  burning,  and  lime  mixed  with  Ihe  ashes. 
BCourse  of  cropping — I.  Turnips;  2.  Wlieal; 
4.  Oats,  with  red  clover  and  rye  grass. 
;  course,  tlie  crops  gradually  improved  with 
8  of  tillage.  The  spot  lying  low,  on  Cacr- 
I  Bay,  ihe  first  and  immense  crop  of  hny  was 
■arly  us  the  lOtli  of  May  ;  and  in  about  six 
vtclu,  a  second  crop,  above  ordinary,  tliough  not 
midi  above  half  the  former  crnp,  was  cut :  and  Capt. 
Ackland  seemed  convinced,  tbat  if  no  grass  seeds 
bad  been  sown  with  the  liist  crop,  (he  first  year's  pro- 
dace  of  natural  bay  would  have  been  Eibuiidant. 

When  J.  Goodrich,  Ksq.  purchased  the  (renen'r 
Gl^n  estate,  near  Caerpbili,  in  (he  GLimorgansbin: 
coal  tract,  about  twenty  years  ago,  much  of  the  de- 
mesne were  peaty  moora,  producing  heath,  reeds, 
rushes,  bent5,  &c<    His  practice  in  draining  vog  to 
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cat  through  tbe  bed  of  peat,  wliatevcr  might  be  iti^ 
ticplh,  from  three  to  nine  feet,  into  the  substratnm^l 
whether  of  clny  or  of  gruvel.  This  gave  nn  unJula*! 
lion  to  tbe  base  uf  tbe  drains,  but  no  obsiruclion  to  tlia 
Jraining,  save  a  considerably  more  labour;  as  the  | 
water  l7iii)ing  its  level  in  tbe  reservoirs,  flowed  off. 

Some  writers  on  drainingy  recommend  the  cutUng  of  I 
drains   "  through  Ihc  cluy,  so  deep  as  to  reach  thrf' 
water  stratum."     This  advice  requires  an  explanation/' 
The  water  stratum  alluded  to,  must  be  over,  and  no4 
under  water-tight  clay.     Drainers  in  general  conlcnf  I 
tiiemsclves  with  cutting  three  or  four  inches  into  solid  f 
clay,  which  is  known  to  be  vtater-tigbt,  by  being  per- 
fectly dry  in  cuKing,  wbibt  the  water  is  seen  oozing  J 
above  it,  from  the  upper  side, 

**  About  Aber  O.'r,  and  other  hilly  situations  in  the 
coal  tract,  when  pcat-landii  are  drained,  the  surfare  is 
pared  and  burned ;  lim'*  -idded  to  the  ashes  and  ^prend* 
Then  barley,  oats,  turnips,  or  clover,  hare  been  sown, 
and  bush-harrowed,  witEiout  ploughing.  Gr\oii  crops 
have  been  thus  obtained.  Plough  the  second  year; 
dress  with  sound  soil,  if  oblnimible  ;  lime,  &c.  ; 
proceed  with  varieties  of  crops  for  two  or  ihreo  mands^ 
the  peal  every  yctir  improving  its  alaple :  then  1 
down  in  grnss.  Conl  ashes  arc  here  procnnible  in  g 
qaantities  to  top-drens  !he  sward." — E.  ff. 

Mr.   Jolmcs  of  Hafud,    bus  had    great  experience 
in   the  draining  and  managemciit  of  peat  soils  s 
Drain,   then  pare  and  burn,  then  a  covering  of  I 
four  to  six  inr.lies  of  common  soil,  then  dig  it  overf 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  ;  mixing  soil,  ashes,  amlt 
peat,  in  (he  operation  ;  then  sowrapclo  be  fed  olTwtllrl 
sheep  ;  and  bstly  Yorkafaire  hay*secd  (hokttslanatuijl 
and  lay  donu." 
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|r  **  On  this  80)1,  after  a  crop  of  oals,  fins  bas  suc- 

[1  nncommonly  ivt'll." — E.  ff. 

Mr.  Jtihnca's  latest  o|x-r.-ili(in  U  ujion  an  open  sferile 

let  of  700  acre's,  iiicluditig  tlio  recent  plantations  of 

rcdi    &c.   on   the   norlii   hiliI   ra)>l,    on    (lie    rising 

rounds;  the  inner  area  coniiistutg  of  Eomc  parls  peal, 

mecLiy,  and  M>me sound  hnzel  nxiulil  nt  tliebaseoftlie 

iclivilics.     The  xrbole  forms  a  compact  nmpliillieatre, 

I  (be  bosom  of  n  circular  rini^c  oi  grassy  liilU;  nnil  is 

Hilly  to  itic  southern  point,  Ibe  vulley  of  the  Vsl- 

lyib,  aod  the  pleasure-grounds  of  flufod  beton.     The 

lation  is  on  the  right  of  iKc-  tiirnpikc-road  leading 

I  Rhaiadr  to  Aberystwyth.     In  coming  from  the 

kbralcd  cascades  of  the  Monach,  below  llic  Devil's- 

,  wc  enter  this  new  creation,  as  it  were,  nndet 

karchcd  gateway,  lately  erected,  but  designedly  bear- 

g  the  feat u n't  of  rude  nntiqiiify;  and  bestriding  tJie 

ltd  tike  a  Colm^ius.     ImmeJiatcly  on  passing  under 

H,   we  found  onreclvei  encircled    in    plantations  of 

hrcbci  on  all  sides :  on  the  left  a  snug  cottage,  on  clc- 

«(ed  ground,  in  view  of  the  whole  ampbilheatre  bc- 

luw.     At  some  disliuice,  anolber  comfortable  cottage 

pmcnlnl  it«clf  on  (he  riglil  of  llie  road,  commanding 

views  not   so   allainablc  from  the   first  cottage. 

e  cottages,  inlmbilcd  by  useful  dependants,  were, 

t  iloubl,  thus  arranged,  at,  gnnrdiansuf  the  surround* 

5  plantations.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  700  acres, 

utand  the  ncw  farm   lionse,  yards,  and  buildings,  oc« 

espied  by  Ibe  ina'iaging  baililf.     7'lic  whole  tract  is 

Rf  iilcd  and  fcnccil  into  sizeable  fields,  and  intersected 

f  ooavenicRt  roads. 

LWe  have  already  hinled,  that  lo«lond  moors  of 
Mtjr  nils,  oife  their  fertility,  under  cultivation,  more 
9  Uie  ingircas  and  acquiMtion  of  alluvion,  brought  by 
floods. 
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:1s,  (ban  (o  any  (Uing  inherent   in   Ibc  quality   of 
:  peal.    Mr.  Johnes  seems  (o  be  of  tlie  same  opinion : 
peat-lands  are  not  capable  of  being  fertilized  by  na- 
Inlluvion:  therefore  on  Ibis  tract,  lie  goes  to  th« 
jnseof cutting  a  spitdeep,  of  Ifn  or  twelre  inchea 
Khcsurfiice;  to  be  dried  and  burned   in  sod-kttns 
led  on  the  spot;  lb  e  ashes  to  be  expended  on  the 
■d  of  the  moory  lands  aln-ady  prepared  to  receive 
t.     In   some  parts   of  Wales,    a   measure  called 
0,  being  210  square  yards  of  pcaf,   IS  inches  deep, 
il  into  brick  sliajies  for  fuel,  for  lOi.     Reducing 
leplN  cut  over  Mr.  Johncs's  rooorB  to  nine  inches, 
rhaw  measure  will  be  480  square  yards ;  which  it 
f  to  about  5/.  an  acre  for  cutting  only.     When  (he 
ice  of  peat  is  cleared  off  for  tlie  kilns,  draining  is 
irnied,  then  falloiriniT,  liiniiig,  und   dunging,  for 
(oes,    &c.;   then    grass-seeds,  and    plantations  of 
7.-   uf  the  latter  weie  )6  acres   in   JuncilSlS.     Jn 
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the  magic  of  cuKivation  and  taste,  to  convert  it  entirely 
into  "  fairy  land." 

As  Ihis^ Section  has  already  been  spun  to  a  considera- 
ble length,  we  have  to  apologize  to  drainers  in  general, 
for  not  noticing  what  may  be  deemed  peculiar  in  their 
respective  modes  of  practice.  We  have  only  to  say, 
that  draining  is  by  many  considered  as  an  art  of  greater 
science  than  it  really  is.  A  few  years  more  experience 
iviU  convince  every  farmer  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
Since  the  introduction  of  modern  draining  tools,  of 
nanow  dimensions,  the  expense  of  cutting  and  filling 
is  much  lessened  ;  excepting  in  main-drains  which  re« 
qaiie  the  discharge  of  a  body  of  water. 

The  chief  materials  for  filling,  are  stones,  such  as 
the  vicinity  aflbrds.  .  The  red  sandstone  and  coal  tracts 
abound  with  quarries  of  schistose  stones,  mostly  mica* 
oeoos)  and  very  useful  for  forming  pipes,  of  various 
coostructioos.  Where  flat  stones  are  not  procurable, 
pretty  large  rounded  nodules  are  fixed  with  the  hand  in 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  smaller  pebbles  are  thrown  pro* 
miscQoiisly  over  them,  to  within  from  four  to  six  inches 
of  the  surface. 

Some«ay,  that  drains  well  made,  and  filled  properly 
with  stones,  will  last  to  operate  well  from  twentj/  to 
ikirty years';  whilst  others  insist,  that  they  will  last 
for  ever*  Some  period  between  these,  may  be  nearer 
the  point  of  duration. 

Where  stones  arc  scarce,  some  use  green  brushwood, 
aider  truncheons  laid  crosswise  in  the  bottom,  sur- 
moanted  with  faggots,  &c.  &c. 

One  manager  of  a  large  estate  in  the  Glamorganshire 
coal  tract,  having  probably  no  stones  in  his  own  coun* 
tiy  to  fill  drains,  still  persisted  in  his  wood  and  sod  sys- 
tem in  the  native  land  of  stones,  where  they  are  fre« 
t.  WALES.  TOL.  II.  j  K  quently 
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iHy  an  incumbraiict;  lo  Ullage.     Pcrliaps  a  Dutch- 
would  curry  stones  froin  (he  field  intolhc  rnad,  and 
:r  iiis  sliuulilcrcd  druins  uilli  inverted  sods. 
lul  lands  on  ibe  margins  of  rivers,  wlicrc  Uicir  Sinn* 
CDursc  au<riacii(s  Ibc  evil,  by  ri'iidcriiig  tlic  fall  slill 
arc  in  mimy  pl;iccs  in  a  very  luiiirofilable  state, 
ig  to  stpgnaiil  waters  in  wet  seasons. 
Ir.  Hart  Davis  has  aln^iuly  begun  to  straiten  the 
sc  of  ihc  Dulas,  whicli   flows  cast  of  Maii-Beclr 
llicTf'ivy.     Miicii  Oat,  am!  naturally  good  land, 
iig  (»  llic  meandering  course  uf  tliis  stream,  b  kept 
1  comparatively  uiiproduclive  stale.      A  straight 
rse  must  accelerate  the  fall,  and  assist  the  draining) 
ch,  when  finishai,  will  inalerially  assist  in  converU 
llje  pu-sciit  ruihy  land  into  more  pri^Hiablc  niea* 

arls  t<f  ihc  ruir^ins  of  many  rivers,    micli  as  (Ik 
;j,  Tnvy,  fiwiuii,  Avan,  (Jgiuore,  Dawon,  Elai, 
iinj^&c^inMiniji^oiidilioi^^^ 
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lovrest  point  possible  iri  the  river ;  so  that  the  fall  of 
half  the  breathh  of  the  enclosure  %voultl  thcrcl)y  be 
gained.  Fences  might  be  planted  on  the  marjG^in  of 
each  drain;  plats  made  over  them  where  necessary ;  in- 
termediate drains  intp  the  main-drains — a  canal  on  the 
land  side,  dividing  the  risi:>g  ground  from  the  marsh  ; 
and  other  contrivances,  which  would  readily  occur  to 
the  Commissioner  on  the  spot. 

The  increase  of  the  practice  of  draining  in  general, 
may  be  collected  from  the  transactions  of  the  Cardigan- 
shire Agricultural  Society. 

In /owr  years  (from  1802  to  1805)  the  number  of 
roods  dramed,  for  which  premiums  were  claimed,  and 
given,  amounted  to  1477  roods,  of  8  yards  each. 

In  the  tico  last  years  (1811  and  1812}  the  number 
claimed  for,  exceeded  those  of  the  four  previous  years, 
being  1493  roods. 

The  most  common  rood  or  perch,  in  drainuig^  is  that 
of  eight  yards,  or  24  feet;  and  in  some  places  seven 
yards :  the  average  price  is  6d.  per  rood  for  cutting, 
and  id.  for  filling. 

"  If  wet  grass*land  be  well  drained,  the  converting 
into  tillage,  recommended  by  Mr.  Clarke,  is  unneces^ 
sary ;  unless  it  should  be  wanted  :  let  it  be  mown  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  grass  will  become  fine. 
Drains,  io  be  effective,  should,  in  some  soils,  not  be 
more  than  two  yards  apart.  Poverty  often  makes  bad 
farmers  ;  as,  when  persons  are  poor,  they  are  obliged 
to  farm,  not  according  to  their  judgment,  but  ability.'* 
'^Note  on  Clarli^s  Radnorshire^  p.  11. 

Wc  are  the  more  pleased  with  lliis  note,  as  we  bc- 
liere  it  to  have  come  from  a  landlord  of  very  consider- 
able property  :  and  wc  agree  with  the  doctrine  it  con- 
tains, if  by  uet  landy  be  meant  that  which  is  not  over 

K  2  retentive 
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veof  Eurface  wntrr,  but  rnllicr  ci  strong  loam,  or 
1  any  olber  species  of  soil,  injured  by  numeroiu 
rn/  springs. 

SECT.    II. PA  KING  AND  BURNING  •• 

IS  is  an  ancient    practice,   but  bow  ancient  in 
s,  wc  cannot  deciJe.     The  laws  reorganized  by 
■/  the  Good,  about  llie  mitlillcof  the  tenth  century, 
b  tlipy  conlQin   clauses   regiilaling  several  opcra- 
w  husbandry,  yet,  by  a  cursory  perusal,  we  could 
id  any  albisions  to  this  operation  :  neither  do  we 
1  the  catalogue  or  implemeiils,  in  tbc  same  code, 
ny  paring  loolsarc  incUnled. 
1  Welsh  (realiseoii  Kural  Jvconnm^,  called  CaHia 
iic-r,  or  Ibe  Welsh  Calo,  of  which  there  are  many     fl 
,  in  manuscript,  extant  in  Wales,  from  Ibreclo      "^ 
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*^  cftld  wet  soils,  where  lime  was  not  convenient;'*  which 
shews  that  the  author  held  the  practice  in  no  great  csti^ 
nmtion. 

T/jc  practice  howeverseerastobcprctfycomnioii  among 
the  Dimetians  of  the  three  western  counties,  about  tlie 
conclusion  of  ihelGih  century,  when  the  Lord  of  Kein- 
macs  wrote  his  history  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  author, 
after  enumerating  'Mhe  natural  helpes  and  amende* 
mcnts  for  betteruig  the  lande,  as  iyme,  two  kindes  of 
inarle,  sande,  and  w(>ze  of  the  sea/*  proceeds  to  the 
operation  of  j[7an;ig'  and  burnwg^  thus — 

**  They  use  alsoe  in  this  countrey  much  hcUhig  and 
burning  the  land,  wherein  they  sow  most  commonly  rye, 
and  sometimes  barley  ;  which  kindc  of  tillage  is  alsoe 
in  two  sortcs,  either  dene  bet'land  or  pied  bet4and.  The 
clene  bet-land  is  dug  up  with  the  bottax  dene,  leaving 
no  parte  of  the  turfe  uncutt ;  and  in  this  they  sow  rye, 
and  sometimes  wheat,  as  it  requireth.  This  they  doc  in 
May,  June,  and  Julye;  and  letting  it  lye  with  thegrassc 
side  downward  till  it  become  dry  by  sun  and  winde, 
and  fitte  and  apt  to  take  fire :  then  they  ])ilc  them 
in  heapes  and  ii^ivc  it  fire  on  the  winde  side  till  it  con- 
sume into  ashes,  which  they  spread  in  October  and 
November,  when  they  sowc  (heire rye;  which  is  sayed 
to  be  a  great  impairinge  of  the  grounde  :  for  after  the 
ije  and  one  bad  crop  of  otes,  no  corn  is  to  be  had 
thereof  for  SO  or  21  yeares  after,  and  for  a  yeare  or  two 
scarce  any  pasture.  In  the  most  mountenous  parte  of 
this  shire,  which  is  nothingc  but  hcathe  and  small 
forse,  and  shiillow  withal,  this  kind  of  ill  husbandrie 
najr  be  borne;  but  husbandmen  who  use  this  kind  of 
beiiing  in  land  which  otherwise  would  have  been  tilled 
to  better  advantage,  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  doing 
tbemselvesi  the  land^  and  the  countrye  harm. 

K  3  "  The 
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The  pifd  bct-land  is  Ihai  which  is  hut  halfe  digged 
1  Ihc  boltnx,   leaving  halfi:  the  lurfi;  whole  and  un- 
1',  which  is  burned  a&  before  is  sayd  ;  and  in  March 
htapes  of  ashes  bei/ip  spread  abroiid,  (he  husbnnd- 
1  sciwes  liiscoTiu',  nhich  il  brarulh  lo  ftr<!iit  profit ; 
pit'd  iM'I-hiitl  i,>^  found  loeiidnre  longer  in  strcni?lll» 
to  veald  more  than  the  other  dene  belled  land ;  fuc 
wlli  conlinue  to  bearc  oles  well  five  or  six  yearcss 
rnis   (Itc  oilier  halli   spcjit  all  his  slrtnglh  ti>  tWO 
cs. 

t-ome  ini.illordcs  haviiifr  slote  of  liiit>  barrco  land, 
:  \  il  more  commodious  to  ktepe  it    in  thciru   uane 
Is,  than  lo  ri-nl  it  out  lit  twelve  piiiee  an  acre,  which 
e  iisuiill  lenl  ihereaf;  for  in  Iwentjf  jeares  he  hittll 
Iwetity  sliilliii^es;  uhcrcas  if  he  kijil  it   vo^d,  anil 
venly  yeiire!«  end  till  ihc  same,  most  conimonljr  the 
will  ycald  him  it.  de  claro  above  all  chnrges  tiie 
yearc,  besides  liic  jiashiie  of  lUe  yrouiidi',  nil  that 
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pared,  that  the  grass  roots  miijlit  well  survive  the  kind 
of  one  tilth  niiiiuallj  bcslowod  for  fivo  or  six  successive 
years.  This  soil  was  much  superior  to  the  other,  and 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  tlic  superiority  of  crops,  and 
better  herbage  growing  naturally  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  course. 

Both  these  modes  of  hattins:  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Dimetian  lilhige;  and  the  reasons  still  given  for  the 
dilFcrent  practices,  are  those  we  have  above  stated. 
The  reason  for  totally  de.st roying  a  coarse  herbage,  by 
combubtion,  is  rational  :  it  is  the  speediest,  and  perhaps 
the  chca|iest  method  of  reducing  a  coarse  soil,  into  a 
state  fit  to  receive  manure.  After  burning  for  a  crop 
of  rye,  the  soil  is  in  a  fitter  state  for  turnips  than  it 
could  possibly  be  by  any  kind  of  fallowing,  which,  on 
these  kind  of  soils,  is  a  very  tedious  process,  and  af- 
ter all,  frequently  imperfect :  but  that  burning  should 
impartially  adopted,  on  soils  bearing  a  tiner  herbage, 
admits  of  no  apology,  save  that  it  is  the  most  conveni- 
ent mode  of  manuring  in  particular  situations. 

The  "  pied  batting"  (ceibio  br'Uh)  is  getting  less  and 
less  fashionable;  and  may  its  compUte  extinction  be 
speedily  reported.  In  performing  it,  a  round  sod  is 
pared  by  a  hoe-maltock,  from  the  centre  of  a  square, 
and  the  four  angles  remain  uncut. 

"  Laced  or  striped  paring,  is  sometimes  practised  i'l 
Glamorganshire:  the  ashes  spread  over  both  lacings, 
green  and  burnt  :  by  which  it  is  suppo>ed  thai  the 
preserved  grass  roots  in  the  unpared  laces,  mixed  with 
the  burnt  laces  on  cross  ploughing,  proilucc  quicker 
natural  herbage." — E.  IV, 

"  Paring  and  burning  is  a  very  ancient  picactice* 
Liming  with  the  ashes  for  the  first  crop,  and  dung  with 
the  third  crop,  to  lay  down  in.  natural  grai>s,  was  rec- 
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j»ood   husbandry  on  Ilic  old  system:  and  jef, 
a  cont|ilcIi;  paiin^  and  burning,  the  natural  gran, 

1^  been  so  cxlerniinati-d  toot  and  sceil,  by  tbe 
icity  nf  t!ic  alkaline  s:ills  and  lime*,  will  be  a 
lime  ix-furi'  it  recovers  hM'If  sufficieiilly}  «hiUt 

Lfds  of  weeds,  brought  liy  biids  or  blown  by  winds, 

[ippear  before  the  grass:  hence  tbe  deficiency  of 
has  been  igiiornnlly  ascrihi-d  ta  a  dL-terionitioii  of 
111  by  [larin*  and  btirning  :  but  crops  of  sown 
L's  are,  on  such  soils,  the  most  luxuriant  of  any. 
:rue,  if  in  addition  to  this  extirpation  of  grasses, 

and  is  driven  out  by  excessive  cropping,  the  effects 

|l«;  very  grt-al :  but  even   this  does  not  prove  that 

ig  and  burning,'  in   ifsi'If,  iinpoverislics  the  soil  i 

conlrary  is  the  fact ;  the  soil  ia  improved  by  it." 

'.  fF. 
It  is  ROW  cninman,  on  cnnrsc  lands,  after  paring 
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and  buminj^,  to  lay  down  with  clover  seeds  the  second 
crop.  Lime  is  commonly  sprccid  with  tht*  ashes.  Rye 
b  sometimes  the  first  crop  ;  at  other  times  the  two  are 
oats. — Hundred  of  Buallt^  in  Brecknockshire. 

**  The  first  crop  after  paring  and  burnins:  is  very 
abundant ;  the  land  is  then  cropped  to  sterility  ;  then 
left  to  recruit  itself  from  its  worn  out  state  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years ;  until  a  surface  is  acquired  to  undersfo 
the  same  opcriition.  A  practice  more  fatal  to  agricul- 
ture cannot  bead  Dpted.'^ — Mr.  IJoj/dy  Cardig,  Lowers 
p.  16. 

"  The  Jirst  crop  being  abundant^  proves  that  the 
hod  is  fertilized  :  it  is  the  ovcr^cropping,  without  ma« 
norc,  that  occasions  sterility." — E,  Tf\ 

"  Morassy  lanJ,  drained,  generally  requires  paring 
and  burning  the  first  year,  in  order  to  destroy  tlie 
coarse  surface  ;  whicli  is  exceedingly  laboritnis  to  puU 
Terixe  by  the  plough  and  harrow.  The  labour  after 
paring  and  burning  is  easy ;  and  the  ashes  produced 
thereby,  with  about  120  bushels  of  lime  to  each  acre, 
make  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  tur- 
liipsi  or  coleseed:  after  which,  the  only  error  to  be 
avoided,  is  that  of  taking  too  many  successive  corn 
crops,  before  the  land  is  laid  down  in  grass." — Mr* 
II  assail  J  Caerm.  p.  42. 

^^  Tills  mode  of  improvement  is  a  good  deal  prac« 
tised  in  Radnorshire,  pa'rticulnrly  in  the  breaking  up 
of  hide*bound  and  mossy  pastures  ;  and  is  not  ibund 
to  be  injurious  Xo  the  soil*  Paring  is  done  by  men, 
vho  charge  from  25.«.  \o  30s,  an  acre  ;  and  this  is  best 
done  in  the  month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  The 
sods  are  burnt  by  women  and  children,  who  have  lOs* 
per  acre  for  their  work.  The  ashes  are  scattered  as 
won  as  produced ;  and  the  turnips,  after  two  or  three 

tilths, 
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,  are  best  sown  from  the  midJlc  of  June,  lu  tbc 
of  ilie  first  week  in  July.     In  places  wlicre  ma- 
:;aiinot  be  well  lakt'n,  il  is  recommended  after  par- 
id  burning  to  sow  oats  for  the  first  crop,  and  also 
c  seciiiiJ,  if  il  be  nn  old  \py  ;  then  lime,  and  sow 
(]  c!-<\}  of  oals,  anJ  liiy  clown  willi  priiss-sretls  for 
re  :  but  where  manure  can  be  taken  wilhout  diffi- 
.  Ihe  first  year  sow  turnips  will)  the  aslies;  second 
(arlry  or  oats ;  tliird  yc:ir  miiuure  woll  for  lurnip* 
::at;  fourth  year,  clover  uilli  barley  to  lay  doviii," 
F.I.. 

:  have  already  noticed  (lie  paring  and  burning  tbc 
cof  fifubbles,  as  iLconly  mjuiure  bestowed  upon 
eclninied   fenny  soil,  during  several   snccessiye 
;  wc  fonnd  in  tiic  Inindrcd  of  Kcmmaes  in  Pem- 
liirc,  that  a  repetition  of  paring  and  burning  tbc 
and  was  not  considered  as  injuring  the  soil,  by 
"  the  most  L'xperifnced   farmers  in  tlio  connty. 
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Pembrokcsliirc,  than  any  where  we  have  noticed.  In 
other  places,  incii  wear  cushions  like  aprons,  buckled 
around  their  waists,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  percus* 
sion;  but  here  the  cusli  ion  is  attached  to  the  he:idof 
the  plough,  which  we  do  not  deem  an  improvement. 

In  Cardiganshire  we  found  men  paring,  burning, 
and  spreading  tlie  ashes  at  Q5$.  the  stang  of  2560  square* 
yards:  on  the  New  Forest  enclosures  in  Glamorgan* 
bhire,  paring  was  performed  for  ^Ss.  and  burning  for 
14<r.  a  provincial  measure  called  erzo,  consisting  of 
5760  square  yards.  The  Glinnorgaushire  work  is  some- 
what nbovr  ?  ,.lt  statute  acre;  hut  the  Cardigan* 
ihire  a  •  .its  to  475.  Some  difii^nlty  in  iho  ground 
musti.ave  been  alle(l:ied  by  ihr  labourers,  as  the  charge 
is  nearly  one-lburth  higher  than  the  average  rate  of 
paring  and  burning. 

There  are  but  few  operations  in  husbandry,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  much  at  variance,  as  this  of 
paring  and  burning.  If  we  put  the  question  to  a  vote, 
we  shall  find  the  writers  of  most  of  the  Orij^inal  Re- 
ports against  it ;  and  among  others,  those  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Monmouth,  Lincoln,  Netting* 
bam,  Lancaster,  York,  Cambridge,  &c. 

In  opposition  to  tins  host,  as  we  live  in  one  of  the 
most  military  agc^  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  will 
place  Colonel  St.  Leger  as  generalissimo;  and  with  hiia 
Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  A.  Young,  Mr.  William  Watson, 
the  celebrated  writer  in  the  As^ricnlturid  Magazine, 
under  the  si;;^natine  o(  Auricula  Vorlhumbriensis:  we 
were  going  to  add  more,  but  we  see  the  scale  preponde- 
rate already  on  the /;ro  sidc« 

Tbe  coit-s  do  not  appear  to  have  argued  scientifi« 
cally  upon  the  subject :  they  see  an  injurious  effect j 
but  they  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  a  wrong  cause.    In- 
stead 


s 

d  of  reprobating  tlic  practice  iif.cU',   iliiy  migUt 
\y  litive  Qltributed  liie  slcrile  stale  of  certain   lands, 
I  (he  operation,  to  siibscqiicnt  causes.     Willi  these 
;rvers,  paring  anil  bnrniiig  lost  its  credit  on  poor 
s  in  the  hands  of  poor  J'lirmers :  und.r  such  circum- 
ices,  every  oilier  operation  in  liiiiSandry  is  equally  lia- 
lo  abuse.     Tlicy  ouglil,  liowcvcr,  to  bave  obsiTved 
fell  tbeelTects  of  comliiislion  on  soils  a  few  degrees 
»e  slcrilily,  or  even   on  poor  soils  under  Ike  ma- 
emenl  of  good  f linn ers,  and  attest  its  speedy  con- 
ion  of  a  nearly  useless  sward,  into  the   pabulum  of 
ul  vegetables  or  crops  of  corn, 
rops  of  wheat,  turnips,  &c.  on  light  soils,  arc  fre- 
[Illy  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  sod-worm,  fGrj//- 
Gri/lio-lalpa)  sec  p.  42;  and  paring  and  burning 
I  soils,  periodically,  is  recommended  as  the    safest 
reiilivc;  the  insects,  orlheir  e^gs  lodged  in  iViesod, 
g  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire. 
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gan,  Monmouth,  and  part  of  Brecon*  The  Treatise  is  in 
the  form  of  an  '^  Advice  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  ;'*  and 
thb  part  on  manures,  is  here  literally  translated* — />• 

"  Know  thou  now,  thy  work  in  collecting  manure^ 
and  every  means  possible  to  improve  thy  arable  land* 

<^  There  are  three  kinds  of  substances  which  im* 
prove  soil : 

1.  Manures  from  putrefaction  fpi/dredigion)  as 
dung  of  all  sorts,  rotten  straw  and  vegetables,  &c* 

2.  Fossil  manures  (cloddiedigion)  such  as  virgin 
mould,  sand,  marl,  clay,  &c.  ^ 

3.  Manures  of  combustion  (llosgedigion)  that  is, 
every  thing  that  is  burned,  ashes  of  fuel,  of  rubbish 
on  land,  charred  sods,  lime,  &c. 

**  Of  the  above  three,  manure  and  improve  thy  land, 
in  alternation  ;  because  fertility  cannot  be  so  well  sup- 
ported without  change,  as  a  sameness  would  super- 
induce a  torpor  in  the  soil;  but  changing  of  manure 
will  quicken,  and  incite  it  to  a  vigour  of  action.  Ma- 
nure and  improve  thy  land  once  every  three  rounds  of 
tilth.  Sec  what  kind  of  improvement  thy  land  re- 
quires; if  dry,  and  exhausted  or  poor,  give  it  a  ma- 
n«rc  of  putrefaction  (tom)--\(  clay,  cold,  and  wet, 
give  manures  of  combustion  :  if  too  open,  or  sandy, 
bestow  upon  it  fossil  manures ;  and  whichever  of  these 
the  first  tilth  requires,  reracml)cr  at  the  end  of  three 
jears  \o  change  the  manure ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
term  of  three  years,  change  again,  without  repeating 
either  of  the  tw^  former.  Then  liberate  the  land,  and 
break  up  fresh  land  in  its  stead  ;  and  if  thou  canst  not 
do  that,  repeat  thy  operations  as  before  directed;  and 
remember  that  thou  plough  no  more  land  than  what 
thou  canst  manure  well;  and  judge  as  a  sufficiency  S4 

cart* 
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a  longer  course  of  tillage  before  it  be  laid  down  to  rest. 
And  when  it  is  laid  down,  fertilize  it  with  a  top-dress* 
ing  of  a  compost  made  of  the  three  foregoing  manures 
laid  in  alternate  strata ;  and  that  (o  invigorate  the  pow« 
ers  of  the  soil  to  produce  pasture  and  hay. 

^^  Collect  putrid  manures  industriously,  and  upon 
that  place  virgin  mouldy  layer  upon  layer;  because 
the  mould  will  imbibe  and  preserve  the  virtue  of  the 
dung.  Let  these  compost  heaps  be  out  of  the  influence 
of  solar  heat. 

**  Litter  thy  sheep  once  in  a  fortnight ;  the  first 
layer  of  good  mould;  upon  that,  what  straw  thou  canst 
spare  :  spread  straw  in  thy  folds  and  yards  to  increase 
manure ;  before  Marcli  collect  it  together,where drought 
^\\{  not  injure  it :  heat  renders  it  cflete,  by  extracting 
its  pinguidity. 

"  Dig  thy  marl  when  thou  hast  completed  thy  spring 
pinnghings;  expose  it  to  heat ;  and  when  rain  comes^ 
klir  the  hea])s,  turning  the  roasted  marl  inwards, 
and  the  raw  marl  outwards ;  and  this  turning  will 
cause  it  to  crumble  and  effloresce,  and  collect  fatness  : 
and  when  winter  and  frost  arrive,  stir  it  again,  that 
•  the  weather  may  pulverize  it ;  and  when  spreadable, 
lay  it  on  thy  land,  and  plough  it  in. 

"  Where  marl  is  not  to  be  had,  and  a  stronger  soil 
required,  bring  friable  clay,  and  lay  it  in  small  heaps 
on  thy  fallow  ;  and  when  it  fulls,  by  the  action  of  suu 
and  rain,  plough  it  in  -,  and  if  it  be  convenient  to  pro* 
cure  either  of  the  manures  of  combustion,  invigorate 
the  second  tilth  with  it,  by  ploughing  a  ridge  and  top- 
dressing  it ;  then  another  ridge,  and  so  on,  until  tlie 
whole  be  ploughed  and  top-dressed,  and  after  that 
harrow. 
*•  Where  thou  canst  not  manure  before  sowing,  top- 

drciis 
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1I)C  blades  of  corn  witb  Ihe  pureraaniiresof  com- 
on,  or  with   light    fertile  mould,  or   with  light 
dable  dung  mixed  -with  lime  ;  and  where  no  limr, 
asfaes.     Simple snnd  improves  liltlt^;  mix  it  wilh 
or  mould,  layer  upoa  layer,  and  frequently  anJ 
ully  turn  it ;  llicn  spread  it  on  the  last  furrow  but 
if  (hy  fallow. 

Where  there  is  peat,  dig  it,  and  let  it  dry;   then 
Ihy  hogs  with  it;  and  npon  that  straw  or   fern; 
whcji  that  becomes  wet,  place  other  layers  of  peat 
^Iraw  ;  and  so  on  aUerriately  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit.     This   is  llie  richi-'st  of  ail  manures  :  es- 
diy  wilh  a  mixture  of  the  manures  of  combustion. 
Cutgorsc,  fern,  tliorns,  and  undi-rwood,  in  win- 
where  limestone  is  at  hand  ;   plough  a  ridge  seven 
s  wide  ;  place  thereon  a  layer  of  fuel,  then  iime- 
',  and   so  on   alternately  to   the  height  of  three 
s;  and   make  flues   in  the  f.K-1  in  all  directions, 
tire   may  pervade  the  whole  heap.     Then  cover 
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of  fertility  from   the  atmosphere.     And  by  shade  and 

covering  from  the  effect  of  li<\'i(,  the  essence  is  retained 

in  summer^  which   we  find   like   niouldiness  attached 

to  substances  deposited  in  favoural)lc  situations.  Ilenec 

soils  having  been  under  cover  for  ages,  and  even  ihosc 

of  ditch  banks  screened  from  the  sun,  improve  arable 

lands  so  much.     For  this  reason,   our  ancestors  were 

used  to  cover  stripes  of  huid  with  fern  or  straw  ;  and 

in  three  moBths   throw  up  tlie  soil  of  the  intiTiiiedialt^ 

stripes  U{H>n  the  straw  or   fern,  and   cover   that  layer 

again  for  another  three  months ;  and  so  on  for  nine  or 

.twelve  months;   and  at  last  these  compost   mounds 

ireie  levelled  over  the  ground,   and  sown,  whicli  pro- 

daoed  abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.     This 

msthe  primitive  method,   before  the  introduction  of 

ploaghs. 

**  Carry  dung  to  wet  land  just  before  ploughing  ; 
ind carry  it  on  hazy  weather,  that  heat  exhaust  it  rtot. 
Carry  the  manures  of  combustion  on  still  weather, 
that  they  be  not  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Plough  on 
tkem  speedily,  that  the  sod  may  have  them  in  their 
^rtae.  Then,  when  rain  comes,  the  soil  w  ill  effloresce, 
tod  attract  fatness  from  the  air ;  Ikthusc  from  the  at- 
Bosphere  is  derived  the  fo(Kl  of  the  soil,  and  from  (he 
Mnltlic  food  of  plants,  iiud  from  plants  the  to.Hi  of 
^i^j  animal  that  subsists  upon  the  priKluce  of  the 
ttrth.  The  breath  of  (iod  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
fnmi  that  il  emanates  to  every  livinn:  Ix'ing. 

"  Do  not  bury  dung  too  deep  in  the  soil ;  rather 
pimigb  through  the  dung ;  for  it  will  endure  twice 
longcrwlicn  mixed  with  the  soil, than  when  buried  un« 
mixed  under  a  depth  of  surface. 

*Mf  thou   marlest,  plough  it  in  deep ;  because  the 

Batnrcof  raarl  is  to  ascend^  and  the  nature  of  dung  to 

i*  WALES.  VOL.  II.]  L  descend. 
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end.     Carry  not   Ihy  manure  long  Ijcforc  it  be 

ii;liciIuinJi^r." 

ml  liic  Trcjitisc,  from  wliich  lliis  c\(ract   is  made, 
^villl  Ilie  publicity  it  deserved,  and  li:id  its   advice 
1  followed    vthcrevcr  it  was  iindirslood,  our  Welsh. 
baiidry  would  have  held  a  more  emiucut  slalion  in 
nnciciil  nniials  of  j\^ricultiire. 
i'e  shall  follow  our  A'lllior's   division  %f  jnaiiureB, 
tlirn;    l.iiids;  imii  Jrsl,  ui  miinurcs  from  putre- 
iou  (pj/dii disio/ij. 

,  Dung — fann-jard  manure — excrements  of  housed 
nals,  Willi   llicir  litter  of  !>lmw  or   fern,   cotlectvd 
tieiijis  called   duii^'liiils,  or   proviticially  mixent 
nnnuiu),  w  liere  llic  processes  of  fermentation  and 
cfaclioii  take  place.     Tliis  is  the  e/<iV/of  mantirest 
\g  more  gctierally  useful,  and  more  universally  pro- 
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in  new  farm  buildings,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  commonly  attended  to. 

By  common  fanners,  little  attention  is  paid  to  tlie 
form  of  the  dung  heap  :  upon  declivities,  the  dung  is 
only  thrown  through  ai>ertures  on  the  lower  sides  of 
tbc  buildings,  to  take  its  chance,  to  l)e  carried  away  by 
nater,  or  to  have  iti  essence  exhausted  by  tlie  noon 
sun :  it  is  never  regularly  spread,  or  meddled  with,  ex- 
apt  the  heap,  or  cone,  mounts  so  high  as  to  ot)btruct 
the  throwing  out  at  the  aperture. 

In  the  better  formed  farm-yards,  the  heap  is  gene* 
nllj  of  a  parallelopipcdon  shape,  periodically  dressed, 
ttin  the  making  of  a  hay-stack;  which  is  necessary  to 
iooderate  putrefaction ;  that  it  may  be  in  its  richest 
state  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  turnips,  or  other  crops. 
Leu  attention  in  spreading  well  the  barrowful  heaps, 
u  brought  from  the  buildings,  will  retard  putrefaction, 
and  put  forward  that  crisis  to  the  time  the  dung  is 
wanted  for  autumn  crops. 

Unch  work,  and  distance  from  the  farm-yard,  occc- 
nm  the  carting  out  of  dung,  in  spring  or  summer,  to 
khid  in  large  heaps,  in  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be 
bestowed,  or  in  convenient  spots  adjacent  to  them. 
This  frequently  obstructs  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  dung  is  become  too  eii'ete  by  the  time  it  is 
piooghcd  under;  but  this  use  of  removed  dung,  is  a 
Biiibrtttne  that  cannot  every  where  be  obviated. 

Long  dang,  or  muck,  is  preferred  for  potatoes;  and 
my  do  well  on  grass  lands  top-dressed  with  it  in  au- 
fimii,  winter,  or  early  in  spring;  but  the  best  state  of 
Ifcii  mantire,  for  turnips,  wheat,  &;c.  is  when  it  can  l)c 
cat  with  a  spade  like  butter,  with  its  juices  oozing  out 
atererjr  pore,  at  each  o(h;ration  of  the  spade:  this  state 
vmy  be  lermed  the  crisis  of  putrefaction ;  bciore,  the 

Ij2  dung 
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is  not  ripe;  after,  the  principles  of  ferlilUy  are 
tcralin,!;. 

soriK-  counlri*^,  cheap  hovels  are  erected   over 
liilis,  (i>  prevent   Ibcir  hcitig  nvcr-suaked  m  rainjr 
is;  ns  wi-H  fls  to  prcsiivo  ilieir  surfaces  from  ovcr- 
islioTi  by  Jiouglit. 

■.  Joliiiesj   in   erecting  a  fectling-Iioiist!  al  Mafod, 
hicl)  nn  elevalioii    and   di'scrip(io[i  wltc  furnished 
'iator,  lor  ihe  A^ri^cnllufai  Magazine,    Vo\.  \\\l.- 
17),    iind  u  covered  duns-pit  niadt-',   sunksomcfeet 
WW  Llic  earth,  50   f(.-et    lont;,  and    l^fcctnide; 
.^hidi  allllxuriniiof  tHelvebea^lKnins;  nnd  into 
li  all  liic  dung  is  tlirown  Ihruu^h  uperturea  tnMdB 
u'  iiiirposc,  cacii  aperture  two  feet  square,  ood  odb 
(1  !Rl».-en  every  Iwoslalls. 

1  \W  hoiitliern  :iiid   i^uulli-westerii  coasts  of  Suutfa 
I'-,  r^nn-yard  inniinre  is  not  collected  in  the  qoan- 

ih.n  iiiijihl  liav«  been  cxptcled  in  a  country  hav- 
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spares  the  expense  and  labour  of  carrying  hay  out  of 
them;  grealiy  le&sens  the  labour  and  expense  of  fod- 
dering the  cattle,  for  they  arc  foddered  on  the  ground 
wbercon  the  hay  grew,  and  whereon  it  is  stacked:  the 
field  is  manured  by  its  own  crop.  Estimate  the  loss  in 
farifl-yard  manure,  and  oppose  it  to  the  above  savings, 
and  decide — JVhich  practice  is  the  most  beneficial  up^ 
on  the  whole  ?—E.  IV. 

^^  Farmers  should  be  careful  that  the  liquid  does  not 
scmk  out  of  their  farm-yards,  as  is  too  often  the  case: 
but  cause  it  to  incorporate  with  any  refuse  of  straw  that 
may  be  collected  :  we  are,  however,  improving  in  Rad- 
Borshire,  in  paying  greater  attention  than  formerly  to 
tlie  collection  and  proper  formation  of  dunghills.  It  is 
uual  to  manure  the  fand  on  the  sowing  of  turnips, 
vheat,  and  rye;  but  the  soil  is  found  not  to  want  ma- 
oure,  if  the  field  is  laid  down  with  clover,  and  broke 
«p  the  following  year."— 7'.  t\  L. 

Application  of  Dun^  Manure — is  either  in  a  pure 
itate,  or  formed  into  varieties  of  composts,  for  hay  and 
pattore  lands;  for  potatoe  and  turnip  crofis,  formerly 
too  frequently  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat  in  iVovember ; 
bot  now,  more  properly,  for  barley  or  spring  wheat, 

10  April.  Where  wheat  is  not  a  common  crop,  dung 
iibcstoned  upon  barley  crops  ;  seldom  upon  oats,  save 
wbeit  it  is  the  only  grain  cultivated.  Dung,  without 
lime,  immediately  applied   to  wheat  crops,  they  say, 

11  not  profitable;  as  a  ir:i^(h  of  straw  with  iigiU  ears  is 
the  consequence :  pea  crops  are  iVequently  in  the  same 
piedicament;  hence  the  improved  practices  of  apply- 
iigdung— 1.  On  pasture  ley,  one  year,  or  more,  bc- 
fcie  sowing  wheat — 2.  On  turnip  crops,  thni  barley, 
lad  cloTer  ky  only  limed  for  wheat,  exci^pting  soil 
ooBjpoils  be  added  on  shallow  lands. 

L  S  Ilo\>evcr, 
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Wfivcr,  tlic  commnri    praclicc,  on  medium   soils, 
CT  in  falli>w  or  Icy,  is   lo   lime  in   summer,  "  at 
is  weeks  before  so«iii2; ;"  and  cnny  mid    spread 
iiumetliately  Vieforc  itn,'  sivd  Curriiw  iti  autumn.     " 
!ri  places,  where  the  propcrlics   of  Umc  are  not 
itidcrstood,  tlic    lime   is    spread   upon  n  ley,  and 
1  and  hnrrowed  in  upon  a  fiillow,  before  Ike  dung 
ricd  on  :  llie  lime,  by  ti)is  time  become  effete  and 
ed  with   tliesoil,'  is  clinnjri'd   into  a  powerful  sli- 
if  to  the  vegeliifion  niid  !,'ro\vth  of  weeds,  instead 
Icstrnyer  of  Iliem.      In   the  Vnlc   of   Glamorgan, 
know  better,  the  native  farmers  at  least,  for  tliey 
in  spread   duttg  without   covering  it   with  fime, 
ler  on  fallow  or  jrrdss  land.     When  dang  is  jjiven 
lows,  on  llie  first  or  second  tillh,  as  may  happen 
MiienI,    \slien    spread,  add    the    covering  of  lime 
it  as  soon   as  possible;  let  it  remain  a  week,  or, 
5ns  of  rain  appear,  until  rain  comes:  ihecauslicity 
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"  The  sea  of'e  (as  some  call  it)  wh  ich  is  vcrie  wecdes 
growing  under  water  in  llie  sea,  which  are  torne  up  by 
tenipestes  and  riggesofthe  sea,  and  cast  ashore  with 
the  winde  and  tyde;  and,  under  low- water  roarke,  may 
be  gatherid  and  cut  off  the  stones.  The  same  is  used 
by  many,  rather  as  muck  or  dong,  serving  for  one  year 
ooely,  than  to  be  accomptcd  as  a  durable  amendment. 
This  kind  of  ore,  they  gather,  and  lay  it  in  great  heapes, 
vhere  it  hcteth  and  rotteth,  and  will  have  a  strong  and 
loathsome  smelly  which,  being  so  rotten,  they  cast  on 
the  land,  as  they  do  their  muck,  and  thereof  springeth 
good  corn,  especially  barley/'— 3/S.  Hist.  Pembr. 
bjf  G.  Owen;  about  the  year  J560. 

This  spoil  of  the  ocean  is  found  in  good  quantities, 
in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  thevwestern  coasts,  after  equi- 
aodial  gales.     About  2000  cart-loads  have  been  depo- 
sited in  one  night,  near  New  Quay,  in  Cardiganshire; 
aiid  carted  off  in  about  a  fortnight.     Some  lay  it  fresh 
ii|xm  their  lands  in  October,  and  plough  it  in  inimedi- 
aidy,  for  barley  the  following  spring.     We  saw  some 
laid  on  pea-brush,  in  Clarach  Valley,  to  be  ploughed 
under  immediately,    for  wheat.     Laid  in    heaps,    in 
about  a  fortnight  of  mild  and  moist  weather,  or  about 
tkrce    weeks    of  cold   and  dry  weathor,    it  pufrifics 
tboroagbly  ("  cyn  bzcdred  a  6-a)''),  and    forms  an  ex- 
ttllent  top-dressing  for  grass  lands.     ^^  A  Mr.  Small- 
wood  on   Morfd   farm,  in   Cardiganshire,  some  years 
^go,  iinprovcxi   his  mradow  grounds  by   this    means, 
^7  much,  though    he  was   not    successful    in   til- 
lage." 

Some  make  composts  of  limeanJ  dung  with  these  sca- 
^Weds.  We  saw  a  compost  heap  carted  out  in  Septem- 
ber) for  wheat;  and  if  we  might  judge  of  its  quality 

ju4  by 
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Is   iiilukrabic  alcncli,    U  was  iiidceil   most  excel- 

lic  KileCupl,  Longcmft,    ofLlan   Iiia,  made  hii 
posls    llius — I.  Slicll^- iiiml  ill  ji  prepiintl    cavily; 
iimi-.vard  (lung;    D.  t'cii-wccds,  ur   lung,  as  the 
:  al!(ii(tal  iiupply  :  aitd  i>o  on,  layer  upon  layer  for 
;c   modtlis;  aiid  iLcri  curt  out.     "  Tlit;    manure 
-xccllciil."     0(hers  begin  lo  copy  tlic  example, 
tis  luaiHirc,  applk-d  in  ils  simple  state,  is  quick ift 
lid  ;   1)1(1  one  nl"  [|i«  leust  liiirnble.     In  Uie  Cardi- 
iiiri:  barley  tract,  a  dressing  of  Uiii^  ci.miot  be  de- 
ed  upon  for  more  liiaii  one  good  crop ;   whilst 
y  sea-sand  will  produce  two, 

^e  are  not  aware  thai  sea-weids  arc  much,  if  at  sll, 
erled  by  combtislioii  into  aodn  oi  kelp,  (•>!  the  use 
laiiulatiurers,  on  these  coasts;  nor  ti-ru   into  pot- 

11,  Fofnl  Manures  fcloddiedigiottj' 
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ing,  that  the  stones  have  been  worne  by  the  sea,  or 
some  swift  river;  alsoe,  in  the  hearteof  the  marie  is 
formed  dy  vers  sorts  of  shells  of  fish,  as  cockle  shells, 
muskeli  shelisi  and  such  like,  some  altogether  rotted, 
and  some  yet  unrotted :  as  alsoe  we  shall  therein  finde- 
pieces  of  ty raber  that  have  been  hewne  with  edge- 
tooles,  and  fire-brands,  the  one  end  burned,  and  dy  vers 
other  tbingcs  which  have  been  before  time  used;  and 
this  twenty  foote  and  more  di*cp  in  the  earthe,  in  places 
that  have  been  digged  before,  and  over  the  which 
great  okes  are  now  growing ;  and  this  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  se^i ;  so  that  it  is  v^rie  probable,  that 
the  same  came  unto  those  places  at  the  great  and  gene- 
ral  floode. 

"  They  use  the  marie  thus :  it  b  digged  and  cast  out 

oftbepittc,  carried  to  the  lande,  and  there  cast  either 

upon  the  fallow  or  lay  ground  unplowed,  and  thus  in 

the  somer-tymc,  in   the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 

and  August ;    or  after  harvest,   and  at  all  tymes  of 

thf  jeare  fit  for  casting  of  it,  if  the  wealher  be  fine, 

vrheie  it  iyeth  so  on  the  lande  all  the  soroer  and  winter, 

the  rain  making  it  (o  melt  and  run.  like  moUen  ledd  all 

Ofer  the  face  of  the  eairth  :   and  if  it  be  cast  on  fallow, 

itbeareth  barlie  the  next  May  ;  and  jf  it  be  cast  on  lay 

groand,  the  same  is  sowed  witli  oles^  and  every  year 

after  with  barlie,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  yeares  together, 

without  giving  any  other  mendmeiK  \  and  yealdeth  corn 

'  very  pure,  clene,   and  of  much  ycalding,  exceeding 

the  little  kin^  of  corne  being  otherwise  tilled,  both  on 

the  fand,  the  barne  floor,  and  in  the   mill.     .It   will 

^rry  barlie,  wheat,  and  pease  continually  for  twentie 

y^res  without  dong;    and   holdeth  for  many  yeares 

after  in  bearing  of  come ;   being  donged  once  every 

three 
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lares,  it  will  no!  sct-ke  to  Iiave  any  fret  or  paws- 
c  to  recover  liarte. 

tlie  Imide  bufurc  boru  citlier  fursc,  fume,  licatli, 
me,  or  any  olhcr  kymlcof  slirubbes,  the  marie 
deilroyelli   it,  and  cau6i;lli  llie  grounde,  he  it 

ill  conditioned    and  barren  before,    to  bring 
ne  grasse,  full  of  tlic  liearbe  called  lrifoliu„i,  or 
avcd  grasse,  butli  while  and  redd,  soc  llial  in 
ler-tyme  the  l;uids  will  be  covered  with  these 

and  will  yeald    a  most  pleasant  and  fragrant 
irocecding  from  these  swcetc  flowers. 
is  marie  is  of  coUcr  with  us  most  commonly 
and  in  some  places  rcdi!/  and  I  count,  it  the 
ill  other  mendnieiit  found  in  this  part  of  Wahs.      fl 
:  fat  and  clammy,  is  of  nature  fv.tlWc  and  bind- 
J  tht-reforeis  tobecaaton  barren  land.     Iflhe 
le   iiioistp,  the  lytne  r;ilher  servclh   than   Ihis. 
murid  is  found  lo  be  much  amended  with  raaric; 
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marled  above  a  hundred  yeares  past,  and  yet  conti* 
naetli  under  corne  to  this  day,  and  found  to  be  good. 

• 

**  This  marie  is  found  in  Kcmmps,  and  both  Ernlyns^ 
from  Dinas  (north  of  Fishgard)  up  to  Penbocr  in  Caer* 
martliensbire,  being  about  iiO  miles  in  letigth,  and 
about  four  in  breadth,  in  most  places  to  the  sea  side. 

^^  There  is  an  antient  memorial,  by  continuance  of 
report,  that  the  use  of  marie  in  Kemmes  was  first  found 
out  by  one  Cole,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  said  to  have 
come  into  this  countrey  with  Martin  de  la  Tours,  the 
conqueror  of  Kemmes*;  who  gave  unto  this  Cole,  be* 
ifigoneof  hiscompany,  the  land  called  JLtwj/n  Gzcairf^ 
where  this  Cole  first  found  out  the  marie,  and  there 
did  cast  it  first  on  the  land.  What  truth  this  report 
carricth  with  it,  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader; 
but  true  it  is,  that  Llwyn  (iwair  continued  in  the 
iian"^  of  Coles  for  many  generations  ;  and  on  that  land 
there  is  store  of  marie  found,  and  several  antient  marie 

pits. 

*^  It  is  a  sa}  ing  among  the  countrymen,  of  the  conti* 

nuance  of  the  several  amendements,  that  a  man  doth 

Band  for  himself e^  Ij/mc  for  his  sonne^  and  marie  for  . 

his  grand  childc;  tlu^reby  describing  and  comparing 

the  durability  of  each  kinde  thereof  {:." 

Stone  marie — ''  Being  a  kind  of  stone  digged  out  of 
aquarrey,  and  being  laid  on  the  land,  cnsteth  yearlie 
a  flc:se  of  sand,  wliich  in  processe  of  tyme  doth  so  mend 
jrround,  that  neither  the  lijme  nor  the  dajj  marie  goetli 
beyond  it,  and  carricth  cornc  and  grasse  in  great 
abundance :  these  stones  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  land,  for  then  the  ground  dccayeth.     The  discom- 

•  In  the  12th  century. 

f  Now  the  property  and  beautiful  residence  of  George  Bowexx,  Et^. 

\  Now  the  aida^  is,  **  Vmt  f^r  ytiVrse^fy  and  mart  for  yomr  ton** 

modity 


J>rtbis  matic  is,  llial  tliclande  will  belong  be- 

lomclb  lo  yeeliK-  crops  ;   for  lliat  t!ic  next  IS 

Irtcr  tbc  mending  of  il,   it  yenldctli  smnllc  or 

Et,  because  the  stones  bavc  nut  cast  sufficient 

pile,  and  tlicrcforc  lliis  kindc  of  marleing  is 

a  for  Ibese  many  ycares ;  for  I  know  not  of  any 

c  tbat  batb  sct^nc  landc  nmcndcd   wilb  ibis 

! ;  but  tbcre  arc  extant  manic  poodlic  feeldes 

ny,  lliat  bare  becnc  mended  wilh  this  stone, 

e  mcinorie  of  any  man  living.    Tbis  was  mucii 

Picton,    Sifbicb,     Wiston,    Clarbcston, 

and  in  many  places  adjoining,  wbcre  the 

lie  is  ot  (his  sorte,  and  the  stones  found  in 

lentic  yet  in  the  hinde. 

I  qtiarrcy^  of  ibis  I.iiulcuf  marie  are  fonnd  at 
I  and  liic  paries  adjacent ;  and  it  is  siiyd,  ibat 
\  burned  into  lynie,  and  lba(  it  is  a  soft  kynde 
I  bat  in  substance  veric  gravelly.     Tbis 
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The  best  application  of  this  stone  marl,  if 'such  it 
may  be  called,  is  to  burn  it  into  lime  for  manure  ;  for 
as  sucii  it  is  said  to  excel. 

**  Brown  limestone,  a  marly  breccia^  runs  north  of, 
and  parallel  to,  (he  white-lime  rag,  between  it  and  the 
coal  tract.  Tliis  brown  lime  has  been  found  the  best 
and  most  durable  for  manure ;  but  not  so  speedy  in  its 
operation  as  other  limes/'— E.  TV. 

The  tract  of  "  clay  marie"  runs,  as  Mr.  G.  Owen 
describes  it,  on  tlie  south'  of  the  Teivy,  from  the  sea- 
coast  near  Dinas  in  Pembrokeshire,  eastward  towards 
Penboer  in  Caermarthcnsliire :  from  thence  it  crosses 
the  Teivy  into  Cardiganshire,  and  curves  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aeron  :  forming,  on  the  land  side, 
an  arc  offrarcle,  the  chord  of  which,  along  an  in- 
dented line  of  coast,  from  the  Nevern  to  the  Acron, 
measures  about  30  miles;  the  radius  of  which,  from 
near  Mount  Church,  in  Cardiganshire,  crossing  the 
Teivy,  to  the  parish  of  Penboer,  measures  about  11 
miles. 

"  Mr.  Marshall  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  the  Newcastle  marl :  in4hat  neighbourhood  none  of 
the  farmers  use  it.  On  the  north  of  the  Teivy,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  of  Llwyn  Dyrus,  and  a  few  others, 
marl  their  lands." — Rev.  Mr.  B. 

"  The  marl  tract  extends  from  thePembrokeshireand 
Caermarihenshirc  hills^  through  every  dingle  to  the  sea, 
"which  washes  Cardiganshire  on  the  north-west,  as  far  as 
Aber  Aeron  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  parish  within  that 
line,  without  its  dingle;  with  abundance  of  land  adjoin- 
ing, proper  for  its  reception  as  manure;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  up'hill  work  to  carry  it ;  and  has  seldom  been  re- 
sorted to  since  the  more  general  introduction  of  limey 
¥rhich  makes  a  more  immediate  return  ;  and  is  there- 

fore 
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arc  suitable  to  tlie  comlilioii  of  otir  farmers,  who 
o!  llie  means,  and  arc  not  in  ILl-  hiibit,  of  giving 
ijiiU  loii^  cretlit."— ;?eo.  Mr.  firijfilh. 
e    rcceivins;    this     laller   information,    wc   arc 
1  to  iuit!,  Hint  lis  very  worthy  wri(«r,  to  the  loss 
C'liiilv  <if  ('iirilij,'iin,  iiritl  llie  public  in  general, 
no  niwre.     As  >'ecrelary  (o  llic  Apricullural  So- 
as  ail  unwearied   pronmler  of  agricullnral  im- 
u'it(»,  nn'J  n  constnnt  em|)lojer  of  numerous  }a- 
i,  (luring  his  few  yeats  resilience  in  his  native 
,  few  liavc  been  more  active. 
iii^  lii&  lifcliniCjWe  liad  llie  i^Icasnreof  bis  com- 

0  ills  niurl  pit,  on  I^lwyn  Dyrus  farm  ; 

lop  soil  was  a  Iiazcl  mould  loam  of  ....     I  fool. 

1  till,  tinged  with  Iticoxyd  of  iron,  Ik:    3  feet. 
*!i  iiuiiinar  ninrl,  of  an  inferior  qiialily,     5 

I,   blue  laminar  marl,  on  a  slate  rab,....  \-> 

-20 
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oflheOrij^inal  Report  of  Cardigan  Lower,  in  p.  12, 
ivritcs  thus : 

"  Lime  is  a  heavy  expense  in  a  poor  country. 
Marl  roust  be  resorted  to  ;  and  from  an  experiment 
made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  wc  shall  gain  by  thn 
exchange.  Upon  land  similar  in  soil  and  situatio  , 
turnips  in  the  broadcast  were  sown  and  twice  ho.  : 
one  part  had  been  manured  with  27  loads  of  (/^  g*, 
aodtwoor  three  and  forty  loads  of  earth  from  roads 
and  ditches,  made  into  a  compost:  the  second  part 
with  120  loads  of  marl  in  the  acre;  had  a  third  more 
been  added,  I  should  have  thought  it  better  for  the 
succeeding  crops :  the  third  division  with  80  bushels 
of  lime,  spread  as  soon  as  possible,  and  turned  in  with 
the  plough. 

'*  The  dung  compost  produced  a  very  luxuriant 
crop;  the  largest  turnips  weighing  fifteen  and  N.xiirn 
pounds,  clear  of  root  and  branch,  and  meaMirtnt:  33 
and  34  inches  in  circumference.  The  tnarl  and  lime 
crops  not  above  half  the  size.  The  turnips  were  eaten 
upon  the  ground  by  young  cattle  and  sheep." 

Second  Crop. — **  The  barley  from  the  compost  pro- 
duced S8  bushels  an  acre,  and  wefghed  511b.  the 
•track  Winchester  bushel :  the  marled  part  42  bushels^ 
and  weighed  52|lb. :  the  Imed  part  weighed  51^  lb.  ; 
the  account  of  the  measure  mislaid." 

Mr.  Price,  the  present  occupier  of  Kiljj^wyn,  observes 
— **  That  marl  is  more  active  when  burnt ;  it  then  l^e- 
comes  a  more  advantageous  substitute  for  lime:  it  may 
be  burnt  with  peat,  and  thus  have  two  manures  pre« 
pared  at  once. 

Marl  in  conripost  with  sea-sand,  has  been  used  with 
success  on  a  fallow  of  poor  soil,  for  white  Lammas 

wbcaty 
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It,  by  tlie  U(e  Uct.  Mr.  D.  Tumor,  of  Wervii 
>k. 

0  this  anomalous  western  marl  Irnct,   we  have  to 
Tnriclies  of  marl  on   lite  soutlicni  limcslone  tract ; 
both  together    include  all  the  marl  that  ^ve   know 

1  South  Wales. 

jutbern  Limestone  Marl—"  Tlicre  an-  rery  large 
l-pits  ill  many  places  in  Glamorgan,   and  Ycry  an- 
1  seemingly  ;  for    in  llicm  we   find  the  largest  and 
I  ancient  oak  trees,  many  of  them  decayetl  and  bul- 
,     The  reason,  says  tradilioit,  that  it  disconlinned, 
—that   I  he  land  had  become  lired  of  it.     Along 
:in«ance  in  marliHg  woold  doubtless  supersaturate 
ioil  with  the  calcareous   ingredient :  but  a  proper 
■nation  of  manures  would  have  prevented  Ibis  effect; 
unless  this  proper  alternation  will  soon  be  recurred 
the  lands  of  Glamorgan  will,  )o  u<c  the  same  Ian- 
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a  proverbial  saying  on  the  subject.  From  marlf  af(er 
it  has  ripened  in  the  ground,  as  the  peasants  term  i(| 
more  plentiful  and  more  numerous  crops  can  be  ob* 
tained  than  from  any  other  manure  or  managemeNf  • 
^'  Marl,  however,  is  the  manure  of  gentlemen  on  their 
oxin  lands,  or  of  tenants  on  long  leases;  never  of  those 
ai  zcill^  or  on  leases  of  short  terms;  which  expire be^ 
fore  they  can  expect  even  a  mere  indemnifying  return  : 
hence  the  landlord  cannot  ivith  any  reason  or  justice*, 
rxpeci  that  his  tenants  at  will,  or  for  short  terms, 
should  ever,  at  their  own  expenses,  marl  their  lands : 
a  very  common  proverb  says— 

"  Lime  and  dung  for  younelf; 
**  Marl  for  your  son  or  gnindsou.'* 

^*  Soils  whereon  marls  afibrd  the  speediest  return, 
are  those  that  are  sandy,  very  light  and  hungry.  Marl 
in  large  quantities  gives  them  a  closer  staple,  which 
repays  immediately  in  some  degree;  and  more  and 
more  every  year.  Such  are  the  Norfolk  soils  in  gene* 
111;  and  on  such,  marl  will  in  some,  perhaps  in  an 
indemnifying  degree,  repay  the  first  or  second  year: 
bat  to  procluce  such  a  change  in  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  marls  should  be  laid  on  in  very  large  quantities.'* 
-£•  JF. 

^^  Kinds  of  Marl:  While  marl  is  found  in  most  of 
(belittle  dingles  of  the  ra(g  lias  tract. 

^^  Brown  and  Isabella  yellow  marls,  in  strata,  be* 
tween  the  beds  of  limestone,  in  the  flag  and  rag  lias 
tncts. 

^'  Brown  marl  in  many  places  at  the  junctions  of 
Ae  white  lime  rag  and  flag  lias;  also  north  of  the 
irhitc  lime  rag.*'— iS.rr. 

••  WAI«E8«  VOL,  II. J  H  3.   Shelly 
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Shelly  Sea-Sand. — "  Another  amendment  which 

;nuiilrcy  jcMtUi  is  the  sca-iiniid,   which  is  found 

any  jilaces,  bul  not  in  ai)  parr.;s  of  the  st-a  coast. 

at  is  found   in  Newport,  Diniis,  »tid  about  tlnse 

[es,  is  reckoned  l!icl)esl;  anil  (hu  puopk  knowing 

doe  use,   aflcr  spring  iyi\c^  or  great  ligs  of  the 

at  which  lime  Ihe  n^eti  will  cnsit  the  same  in  more 

:o  gatlier  in  greate  hcapcs,  and  lay  it  out 

l)M-u-mark,  and  llierchence  fetch   itinsackcson 

■hackcs,  and  c;iric  the  same  three,  four,  or  five 

and  ca!tt  it  on   the  lande;    which  doth   very 

:h  better  Ihe  ground  fur  come  and  grass ;  hut  (his 

leth  not  past  six  or   eight  ycurcs.     This   alsoe   is 

ch  used   about   Cardigan,    ftluunt,  Verwick,  and 

;ocdiuor,   in   Cardigans! lire,  where    it  bringetti 

h  llie  best  bnrlie,  tlie  most  clone,    and   in  grcatei 

ndance,  grciillie  rntiching  Ihe  husbandmen  (here. 

I  have  scene  uf  late  yeari's  at  Fresh-water  East,  in 

i;  Martin  hundred,  where  they  have  digged  sand 


IG3 

On  (he  Llan  N'on  baric;  tract,  »lren()y  de^cril^,  il 

P'fDmia  the  chief  mnnarc,  in  pcrpctuiil  nlleriialion  with 

I'Weeils  or  tang.     Snnd  is  fuunil  to  be  irn  excellent 

L  furiticr  of  soil  i  llie  light  soils  of  llie  western   const, 

I  liaiaesed  by  long  courses,  are  cotnmoiitjr  oviT-ruii  with 

I  Ihe  com  mnrigohl  (chnysaitl/ieitium  srgeluin),  more 

ilitiimij'  other  wi-ed;  but  if  is  »-liloni  si-cn,  iiur  indeed 

any  other  weed,  where  sen-sanil  is  libcnvUy  used  *. 

About  St.  David's,  it  is  sprciid  in  large  quantities 
on  ihc  fallows.  Ilis  highly  calcareous,  t'rum  the  iibnn- 
(IsBce  of  sra-isliclls  in  it ;  must  of  llicm  |>i]lveriza1  by 
the  attrition  of  flie  (ides  :  thus  it  is  a  good  Kuccedii- 
neum  for  lime;  and  yet  Ibc  farmers  l!it*reabonts  ii^c 
Ihnewithit  often:  but  this  is  chiefly  when,  with  the 
wa-»and,  dunir,  loam,  or  scrnpings  of  roads,  adding 
lime,  they  make  compost  heaps,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  sand  alone,  Ihey  give  'iO,  30,  and  &omelimes  we 
are  told,  40  cart<Ioads  per  vcro,  to  llii-ir  grounds. 
Many  farmers  lake  no  more  than  three  cr<>tM  after  ibis 
dressing,  viz.  1.  Wheat;  9.  Barlry  ;  3.  Oals;  and 
lay  down  in  natural  grass  for  three  years.  Tliccrops 
ire  generally  good,  and  the  natural  grass  fine,  full  of 
(be  white  clover,  and  very  proper  for  sheep,  the  soil 
being  dry  and  sound.  lfcniii|io3t  having  dung  in  it 
hu  Dot  been  used  on  the  fdlovt,  but  otdy  lime  or  sand 
ilwic,  ibcn  dung  is  given  wilU  the  second  crop  of  bar- 
Jey,  or  sometimes  of  pease. 

'*  Between  Milford  and  .St.  David's,  aboul  Harold- 

■toil.  Sec.   they  manure  iheir  lighl,  meagre  soils,  with 

m-iand,  and  that  without  much  shelly  matter  in  il." 

*'  On  the  southern  c<msts,   in  Goteer,  &c.    sca- 


both  toijellicr  mure  cITectuslly." 


a  muijold,  to  doci  hms;  but 


sanO,  full  of  shells  and  pulverized  linicstoiie,  aificb, 
orncber,  than  that  of  Red  Wharf  in  Anglesey,  niglit 
be  plciilirull;  oblaiiicd,  in  several  places;  but  it  is 
never  used  as  maiinre.  The  ciirriagc  of  sea-sand  is 
expensive;  it  requires  a  strong  team;  and  the  south- 
ern coasts  being  nearly  all  limestone,  lime  is  here  pre- 
ferred. On  llie  western  coasts,  tiic  case  is  difiereot — 
lime  is  dear,  and  sand  convenient,  and  more  durable 
in  ilsc(rect  upon  soil.   , 

**  SlicUy  sand  was  formerly  used  in  the  Valeof  Gla- 
morgan;  but  crow-garlic  {allium  vi'neale),  a  nata- 
rnl  produce  of  the  sea  sljore,  being  transplanted  with 
llie  sand  into  the  fields,  caused  its  dtscuutinuance."— 

£.  ir. 

3,  Peat  Earth. — "We  have  already  noticed  (he  wide 
disliuclion  titat  should  be  made  between  pure  moun- 
tain peat,  and  that  In  favourable  situations  for  the  re- 
ception of  rich  alluvion.  Many  Scots  farmers  com- 
ing to  reside  in  Wales,  carried  with  them  this  error  of 
noji'distinction. 

Whimsical  indeed  arc  the  opinions  of  several  wri- 
ters on  (he  virtues  of  peal  as  manure.  Mons.  Le  Lnil- 
levanU  asserts,  ih^it  pc;it  is  best  for  manure  wlien  it 
abounds  with  mineral  particles,  iron  pyrites,  copperas, 
alum,  &c. '.  Mr.  A.  Young,  (An.  Agr.  vol.  ii.)  com- 
bats this  error  succissfully,  by  saying  that  *'  peat, 
fresh  from  the  mine,  is  saturated  with  the  sulphu- 
ric  acid,  which  is  a  most  powerful  enemy  to  vegcta- 
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■«dd  lo  the  staple  of  thin,  tncngrc,  or  gravelly  soils, 
lliherc  nothing  better  can  be  olitained  ;  it  mny  render 
Idajey  soils  more  porous;  but  lis  best  use  seems  to  he, 
R  eomposls,  with  lirnr,  or  clung,  or  both  to^cllier^  un- 
T  I  litlcrof  strnw  or  fern  in  dry  roddering-ynrds;  as 
B  absorbent  of  (lie  carbonaceous  liquid  in  tlic  carity 
■of  formed  tlung-pils,  &c. 

Petit  and  lime  mada  into  compost,  is  considered  in 
It  nmt  parts  of  South  Wales  as  one  of  (tic  best  manures ; 
6  asoil  by  many.  Bnt  limestone  and  peat  arc  gcnc- 
mllyal  considerable  distances  from  each  oilier:  never 
to^bcr  on  the  southern  limestone  tract.  The  middle 
range  of  lime&tonc  may  have  peat  contiguous  on  Ilic 
Black  Mountains,  &c.  and  tlic  northern  line  of  de- 
lachecl  linieslone  rucks,  may  have  peat  convenient  in 
toe  parts  of  the  Caermnithcn  shire  and  Fembrokcsliirc 
htctrnct,  where  coid  is  dear,  and  kilns  miglit  be  con- 
Irucled  to  burn  lime  with  peat  fuel,  so  as  lo  procure  a 
■nixlurenf  limennd  peat-ashes,  williout  (he expense  of 
conl.  These  norlhrrn  lime  rocks  having  a  mixture  of 
argil)  and  sand  in  their  composition,  would  render  the 
compost  with  peat-ashes  still  more  valuable. 

J.  Prichard,  Esq.  of  Dol  y  Velin,  in  liadnorsUire, 
|..|MviRf  peat-pils  convenient  to  his  farm,  cuts  grc;;it 
pianlities,  nliich,  harvested  and  dried,  he  carries, 
laps  1(H)  loads  into  one  heup,  on  a  convenient  dry 
Niput.  The  center  of  the  heap  is  mode  hollow,  fur  the 
[tlion  of  three,  four,  or  five  wnu^on-Ioadu  of  clod 
;  which  soon  sets  llie  peril  on  fire,  and  the  heap 
coiilinues  burning  for  several  weeks.  Whin  cooled,  he 
spreads  the  ashes  and  lime,  well  mixed,  over  his  erass- 
Unds,  and  6ndsit  a  most  excellent  and  energdio  dres&> 
ing.  Having  converted  his  whole  farm  into  gras<:,  tie 
his  use  for  varieties  of  composts,  stdimtntsof  n.-ser- 
M  3  voirs, 
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Toiis,  c1i>ariitgs  of  walcr-coursee,  scrapings  of  roods, 
mixed  first  vitft  Hmi',  then  wiUi  dung ;  and  well  incor* 
|)onitcd  by  frcqiiciit  InniiitgH,  &c.  His  original  sowik 
gnis».<s  wnrc  those  nulural  to  his  soil :  and  by  the  rirtue 
«f  thfse  dressings  tluy  are  kept  perpetually  vigorous. 

More  inslnncrG  of  this  kind  are  reserved  for  their 
more  appropriate  class,  viz.  Maimres  of  Combustioiu 


1.  Gj/psura. — The  cliffs  oC  Pcnnrtli  and  Lavcmock 
in  Glainortjaiishirc,  ure stored  wUlt  slrnlaof  this  fossil; 
line  in  quality,  ust-ftil  in  architi!ctiire.  and  statuary, 
l)ut  not  applied  lu  tbe  purposes  of  agricuUuro  in  thiS' 
district. 

*' Sca-waler  consists  of  certain  alkiilino  salts  UDilcd 
to  tl)c  rnariiit;  acid;  which  form  a  neutral  not  casiljrt  . 
dccotn posiibh:  in  common  earth,  fit/ j) sum,  being- 
lime  and  vitriolicacid,  when  well  soaked  in  sea-watery, 
the  viliiolic  acid  will  in  lime  quit  the  lime,  seize  ths, 
alkaline  basis  of  sea-siiU,  and  set  the  marino  .icid  at. 
liberty ;  which,  being  volatile,  will  escape.  Then 
you  have  lime  and  a  neutral  salt,  fuuud  by  expcri* 
ment  to  be  an  excellent  manure,  when  formed  inlo 
compoils  Willi  much  earth.  Williout  such  a  mix- 
Itirc  with  earth,  these  salts  would  be  too  pungent  for 
causing  vegetation." — Dr.  Aldennn. 

The  gypsum  clifTs  in  Glamorganslilrc,  being  washed 
by  Ihe  tides,  allord  conveniency  for  preparing  lliia 
chemical  manure:  but  qnery,  after  all,  wbclber  any 
preparations  of  gy^wum  for  manure  will  e^'cr  ansirer 
tbe  expense  ? 

b.  Sea  Slime  or  Mud. — •'  U  is  said  by  some  writers^  1 
that  Ihcoticor  slymcoftlic  sea  carried  and  laycd  on  Uie 
lande  proveth   profitable;    but  this  hath  not  bcciic 
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aseil  by  nnic  of  (liU  country,  Hint  I  coiilil  hcnn  off; 
^^jet  (loth   the  sea  yield  plcntic  of  it  in   cKeks  and 
Havens."— (?.  O.  Pembr.  altoul  1650. 
^^  The  WeUli  sens  nre  generally  tou  lutbulcnt  for  tliis 
^HKnd  of  deposition,  in  great  quantities.     By  analysis, 
^^■Ufoand  to  contain  "  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
^Hhtt  much  saline  miilli-r,  much   calcareous  earth ;  the 
fesitliie  is  mien  and  sand,  the  latter  is  much  the  largest 
proportion,  but  botli   in  extremely  comminuted  par- 
ticles." 

To  the  five  foregoing  fossils  maybe  added,  1.  JLoaittt  > 
OR  any  soil  of  a  different  quality  ;  9.  Clay,  on  sand  {4 
3.  Sand,  on   clay:    and   either,  or  all,  on  peat  weUij 

f 

^^■1.  JUme — Formerly  the  use  oflime,  asamanure,vi 
^Hbttly  cunfined  to  the  vicinities  of  lime  rocks :  noi^l 
^^Bh  country  having  become  more  of  a  Ihoroughfarep  f 
^^D^  means  of  more  convenient  roads  in  every  direction^  j 
^■^cmals,  &c.  liino  is  become  the  most  general  in  its  a[^  i 
plication  of  all  manures;  even  iti  the  most  inconvcnieatjl 
coriKn  of  the  slate  tract,  where  it  is  cxurbilanlly  dear*- 

la  the  limestone  tracts  lime  was  in  common  Uitc  IrooL^ 
Koole  tim 

"  The  checfi-Bt  natural  helpe  lo  belter  llic  landc,  I<i 
Rclioa  ihclifine,  for  that  it  is  most  commonlic  usect»,4 
wA  foand  to  be  less  charge  then  (he  niarlc.     Tboifl 
Iftnotonc  being  liiggcd  in  tlic  quarrey  in  great  stones H 
'ihewen  lesser,  to  the  bisno^seof  a  m:in'^  tist  and  lesse,;' 
■o  the  end  tht'y  might  the  sooner  Ijurnc  throw;  andijl 
l^inge  hewed  t.maHe,  (he  same  is  put  (o  a  kill,  made 
°' wslle,  six  footc  high,  four  or  live  foole  broad  at  tbe 
'"■mme,  but  giontogc  narrower  to  the  bottom,  having 
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I  lope  liolcs  at  the  bottom,  wliicli  (hey  call  the  kill 

In  tliis  kill  flrsi  is  mnclc  a  fire  of  coles,  or  ra- 

r  colmc,  nliicli  is  but  llic  tlust  of  coles,  wliicli  ii 

I  in  the  bottom  of  Ific  kill,  wilh  some  fewc  stickes 

Jv'ooJe  In  kijidcl  a  fire  ;  then  is  the  kill  filled  witb 

Be  smallc  hewed  pieces  of  Ij'mcstoncs ;  and  then, 

1  being  given,  the  same  burnelh   for  (he  space  of 

',  and  niakelli  the  limestones  to  become  mere  redd 

y  coles;  wliich  being  done,  and  the  fier  quenched, 

e  so  burne<l  is  suffered  (o  coolc  in  (he  kill,  anil 

1  is  drawen  f'liTth  throw  ihej^e  kill  eyi's  ;  and  in  this 

le  is  catrid  to  the  land,  where  it  is  layd  in  heapcs, 

f  next  shower  of  rnyne  making  it  to  moltcr,  and 

le  into  dnst,  which  fliey  spread  on  the  lande,  and  soe 

wheate  or  barlic  therein,  as  the  tynie  of  the  year 

liireth  :  but  in  llie  lower  partes  of  (lie  sbyrf,  where 

llyine  is  most  used,  and  theirc  landc  verie  drie  of 

Pfc,  they  are  forced  to  muck  llieirc  landc  the  first 

with  tlic  lymc:    but  in  (he  verie  mounlainc!!. 
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KHmt. — Sach  kilns  as  tlic  above,  described  in  the 
I6lU  century,  containing  from  fuur  to  five  tons  of 
limestone,  are  still  in  being,  in  several  places.  About 
40  years  back,  perpetual  kiUis  were  introduced:  ihe 
Ibc  Tirst  of  tiiii  kind  in  Glamorganshire  nas  built  oC 
fire  brick  at  CarditT,  about  that  period  :  ils  diameter 
at  top  seven  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half;  for  two  feet 

Iiiiclus  in  dejjlh  it  was  a  perfect  cylinder ;  for  se> 
iloct  two  inches  more,  it  was  an  inverted  section  oC>  I 
BDC,  the  lower  diameter  being  two  feet  three  inches^  I 
then   became  a  cylinder  again  fur  two  feet  tlireei  I 
hcs  more,  which  was  the  breadih  of  the  base  at  tksf  1 
le  I  Uic  whiile  depth  twelve  feet. 
Since  that  lime,  macb  brger  kilns  are  constnicleil 
of  fire  brick,  on  canals,  and  in  oilier  places,  whcru 
much  lime  is  ju  request.     Some  of  lliese  are  only  Xcn 
inctifs  di^imetcr  at  the  pipe ;  twelve  feci  at  ihe  middle, 
aiiil  (en  feet  nt  the  top ;  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
fttl  ilccp ;  con[iiini[ig  about  tbirly   waggoii-londs  of 
lime,  each  load  from  sixty-two  to  seventy-live  bushels. 
TbcK  large  kilns  arc  at  work  during  most  of  the 
nmaet  lime  season,  drawing  upon  an  average  about^  I 
nine  waggon-loads  each  per  day.      0(her   kilns   of  <i 
fnnllcr  dimensions  commonly   lie  contiguous  to  the 
Iiirnwr,  to  furnish  farmers  or  othcis,  upon  an  enter- 
pncy,  trilh  five  or  six  wriggoii-lmds  early  in  spring, 
Wlile  in  autumn,  &c. :  these  ctmlain  from  S5  to  5 
led  of  limestone  each . 

The  conslniciors  of  the  latter  liilna  seem  to  hsTe  bat 
'Hflcw  a  greater  concentration  of  heat,   to  save  t 
"vteorfucl,  by  iiccelerrtfing  the  process  of  calcina*« 

wing  tu  llieircUiplical  shape. 

,  h  tlie  exlensirc  IlmcElonc  tract  of  the  Vide  of  Cla- 

llBrgan,  llicrc  are  but  few  public  kHjiS  fur  the  ):nle  of 

lirac}. 
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lime  :  every  farmer  is  a  time-burner  ;  raising  the  stone 
in  tlic  field  to  be  manured  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  ariibte  field  to  be  Tound  without  having,  cither  at 
present  or  formerly,  a  lime  kiln  within  it.     The  stones 
are  loo  frequently  raised,  and  the  kiln  erected,  in  llio  \ 
middle  of  a  fine  field:  some   indeed  raise  the  stone  , 
and  erect  (he  kiln  on  the  side  of  the  high  road,   vliere  | 
it  is  over-broad ;  and  thereby  convert  a  private  eye-   I 
sore  into  a  public  nuisance.     In  many  instances,  kilnt.  ' 
might  be  made,  with  equal  feasibility,  in  the  more  I 
useless  corners,  or  on  the  slopes  of  small  dingles,  places  4 
inaccessible  to  the  plough,  but  more  aecf-wii/e  to  llioj 
limestone  strata.     Of  late,  landlords  have  very  pro*  J 
perly  interfered. 

These  kilns,  built  of  limestone,  require  to  be  rebQilfl 
or  repaired  frequently;  once  in  a  season,  ^where  the 
fiirmer  useth  much   limc:  one  new  kiln  is  aboal  two 
days'  work  for  a  mason. 


Fuel. — On  the  maritiioe  side  of  the  vale,  a  farmer 
commonly  buys  a  sloop  load  of  culm  from  Neath, 
Swansea,  &c.  which  is  unloaded  at  (he  most  conveni- 
ent creek,  from  whence  he  convoys  it  to  his  farm. 

On  the  northern  side  uf  the  vnle,  fuel  is  more  coni  _ 
venienlly  procured  from  the  pits  of  the  nd joining  corf^ 
tract.  ■ 

The  limestone  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  range 
is  burnt  with  sfark,  or  reftise  of  the  running,  or  of 
the  coaking  coqIs  ndjoin  inp ;  that  of  the  western  part, 
from  the  river  Neath  to  St.  Dride's  Ixiy,  is  burnt  with 
cu/m,  being  the  refuH.' of  the  ffone  coal.  Tliis  culm 
is  curried  inio  (he  coasts  of  Devon,  &c.  North  as  well 
as  )^ou(h  Wales,  for  burning  lime.  The  Neath  and 
Swansea  culm  IK  generally  of  superior  quality  to  that 
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Ililfoii]}  and  sells  2s.  a  ton  'higher,  in  Cardigan* 


'me  Mfeaturet — Arc  exceedingly  various  and  pux*  I 


Tb«  tVinchestcr  l/ushcl  of  eight  gallons  has  been 
on  the  lime  burners  in  several  plnccs,  Al>cryBt> 
wjrth,  &c.  by  order  of  the  Quartet  Sessions.  The  bu- 
sIkI  i>  [Dudc  of  rolled  iron,  eighteen  Indies  and  a  half 
ia  diameter,  and  eight  inchfs  deep,  according  to  the 
bUtute  ;  b<it  farmers  complain  that,  since  this  innova- 
lion,  tliry  pay  dearer  for  Ihcir  lirae  than  before. 

At  the  Kadnorshirc  lime  rocks,  the  measure  is  nomi- 
nlly  ttaudard  ;  but  as  it  is  sold  for  Sd.  and  tlic  pro- 
nncial  measure  of  ten  gallons  for  tO|ff-;  if  the  prices 
Uuin  direct  proportion,  it  is  only  seven  and  a  half 
gilloos. 

With  these  small  measures,  ibe  common  usage  is  to 
give  heaped  measure:  the  vendors  therefore  procure 
ibcir  vesscla  of  a  conical  shape,  like  the  old  ^landing 
diurnt ;  >,o  that  a  heap  on  a  surface  of  about  ten  inches 
cannot  be  considerable ;  and  more  than  that,  ctoil 
line  nill  not  close  so  well  in  fdling,  as  if  the  cone  were 
inTOt&i. 

K.  Barrel,  is  a  measure  of  three  provincial  bushels 
■ficn  gallons  each,  equal  to  three  and  three-quarters 
Wincliesler;  in  use  on  the  Brecon  and  Atwrgavenny 
OMli  St  the  lime  kilns  of  tbe  middle  range  in  Brcck- 
■wcktbire,  &c. 

Ike  measures  arc  made  square,  of  boards  or  planli^, 

*>lhout bottoms,  being  laid  upon  an  even  floor:  ihey 

Ueofalt  sizes,  from  one  barrel  to  six,  or  more.    When 

the  guage  is  laken  off,  to  be  replenished,  whilst 

furmer  coatenls  are  thrown  into  the  vehicle,  aad  so 


■jisrsnc. 

1   toMC  amnmiemi   pbco,    Lltn*7«7dr,  Ac. 
«Bi,m,  filla]  u  the  till.'.  moGth,  «e  slUed 
aa   inclined  pLinc,    to  drop  thor  coatents  at 
to  a  cart  or  waggon,  wfaick  aflbrdi  ray  rxpcdi- 
kxulinir.       Amoa^    provincul    ncauires,    thb 
fwacT  promises  the  fairesl  doling :  bat  Aere 
cbeap;  tricks  of  Uad«,  and  slight  of  hand,  u^ 
jCTilly  not  so  profilablr. 

bairel-gnage  is  aljo  soDWtuDFs  made  oat  of  the 
an  bsgsbead,  ibc  bottom  taken  oot.     In  soow 
UiiB  mcasnre  or  qoantilj  of  lime  is  deoominated 
;lt,  a  load,"  &c. 

'ranock  (cri/Hog)  b  a  lerm  of  iincrriain  origin  ; 
ncasurc  of  indcRnile  quarliry,  if  nc  refer  lo  the' 
lictory  accoonts  given  of  it  in  Glamorganshire, 
inly  lo  which  it   seems  pcculiiir  ;  part  of  Mon- 
liire  perhaps  txccptpd.     By  one  person's  in- 
m  it  mnkcs  nine  Winchester  bushels,  by  an. 
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oritincstonc  as  Ibe  Brecon  bnrrcl,  but  more  io  the  west, 
in  Caennarllieiisliite,  &c.  XUis  is  exactly  the  Irish 
barret,  ai  setllcd  by  law  for  coals  and  salt. 

This  teal  is  ni^airi  Ciillcd  a  biirrcl  in  Pcrnbrokcsliire; 
ornbicb,  86  well  as  in  Catiligansliire,  Ihin.*  are  two 
variutics  :  in  Pcmbrokcsliire,  one  of  lour,  ibe  oiber  of 
five  bos KeU  :  in  Cardiganshire,  ibnt  of  four  bnalii-ls  is 
called  t£t~bach  ;  nnollicr  of  eigtit  biisUi'U  is  li-rmed 
tH-maary  being  a  Winchester  quarter.  Two  of  Die 
long  teals,  or  16  Winchester  bushils,  imikr  a  tuniielt^ 
being  tlic  average  quantily  of  clod  lime  prociircd  from 
a  tw  weigbt  of  limestone,  bniitght  by  sea  from  Pcm- 
L'tikcshire,  &C' 

Price  of  ZJme—Mfuns  of  iiinirovcment  are  com- 
monly icitrcc  anil  dear,  where  (licy  are  most  wanted  : 
toil  is  with  lime.  On  ihu  feilile  banks  of  the  Tiiff^  4 
Ely,  and  Romney,  in  the  c;ii<fern  \ytii  of  tltu  Vale' 
of  Gbnorgan,  lime  is  to  be  had  nt  kiiib  on  the  spot 
forfrom  IJt/.  Ill  2irf.  per  bushel.  At  Aberystv-yih  in 
Cardigan&hire,  lime  is  now  advnnced  to  IGJ.  pet  b)i> 
ibd}  and  nheit  half  that  sum  it  chari^ed  for  its  citr- 
liage,  along  bud  roads,  to  it  considerable  distance,  it 
Hill  amount  to  2*.—'*  To  apply  hss  than  &0  biishch 
loaoacrc"  (according  lo  a  Kadnorshire  farmer's  ex- 
pTCMton}  "  (f  doing  tiothing."  This  then  must  be 
done,  in  Bomr  lucklcks  parts  of  Cnrdi^an>hire,  iiul  ex« 
cfptiiig  the  corners  of  some  adjoining  counties,  ut  the 
ct|)mK  of  6/.  an  acre,  for  lime  only,  carnage  included; 
*b«nu  the  farmers  in  the  land  of  plenty,  niny  bellow 
i^ftc  limes  (he  quantity  upon  an  acre,  fur  about  one* 
ihirdof  tliccxiiensc,  including  a  charge  for  carriage. 
"  Three  timet  three  is  mnc  /"—-liemember  this  part  of 

jonr  multiplicatiou  table,  and  apply  it  to  this  subject. 
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in  places  disadvantageoiisly  remote  from  limcitoiw  a 
coal — ye  rnliiprs  of  land,   wlio  arc  employed,  I 
jon  value  liigli' 


Application  of  I.ime  in  Tilfnge — 1.  Asn  preparation 
for  Tchcat : — On  sumraer  fallows;  aluiie,  willi  tlung, 
villi  ashes  of  unreduced  soda  :— On  pared  nml  btirnni 
land,  with  aslics : — On  a  preceding  crop  of  pense ;  eillter 
bnrrowed  in  villi  (be  seed,  or  spreud  on  the  young 
plants  ;  sometimes  the  additional  dung  is  bestowed  oa 
llie  pea-crop,  somi'limes  reserved  fur  the  wheat  seed'Tofa  J 
low  in  autumn  : — On  a  clover  ley,  spread  in  June,  a(Ut 
the  first  grazing  or  mowing:— On  old  leys,  abonl  llie 
»amettme;  in  gnod  soils  without  dung:  on  inferior 
soil:!  with  dung,  ploughed  under  at  see<l  time. 

2.  As  a  preparation  for  turnips,  or  othtr  grerit 
crops;  eillier  harrowed  in  before  the  seed,  or  sprend 
upon  the  yo-Hig  planls,  t»  preserve  ibem  from  the  11/ 
oud  slug  ;  or  partly  both,  which  is  considered  as  the 
K'slapplicntion. 

3.  As  a  preparation  for  barlry,  on  old  leys,  ia  the 
western  counties,  where  barley  freqiienlly  tx-gins  (he 
course ;  carried  in  summer,  laid  in  small  henps,  xnd 
ploughed  in,  with  dung,  in  nulumn,  to  be  ploughed 
ag:iin  in  ihe  spring,  nndsown. 

Sometimes,  9n  such  old  ley,  lime  is  spread  two  or 
three  ycunt  before  it  is  broken  up  ;  it  then  ploughs  end 
)r:irrous  more  kindly,  (hey  say,  than  by  a  lakr  appli- 
cation. There  is  a  plausibility  in  this,  exclusive  of  the 
(est  of  experience  ;  aiii)  that  (he  more  vidid,  as  coming 
from  (he  obMrrvation  of  rustics,  who  jiKlfje  by  (heir 
senses  more  than  by  theory. 

On  summer  lallows,  some  spread  the  lime  on  the  first 
tilth,  some  on  (he  secoud,  and  work  it  in  well  with  long 
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lined  liaiTouG :  others  defer  it  till  ihc  fallow  is  \vorked, 
Ihcn  tpieail,  anJ  leave  (he  rniiis  to  wnsli  it  into  llic  boil: 
ltiu$  they  procure  what  (hey  call  the  lixivium  of  lime 
illeuw  eaich). 

tjUodes  of  laj/ing  down  Lime  to  ilake  (efflorescej : 

iJ.  In  targe  heaps,  contniniitg  a  wai;goii-load,  sumo 
s  two  fir  three  loitds  each  ;  some  cuvrr  Ihc:  lime  wtlli 
hll;  tome  (urn  the  heaps  wi(h  siiovcU  onceor  twice; 
t  do  iicitht:r  of  these  operations.  This  in  the  pr:tc- 
e  in  parts  of  the  c.istern  counties. 
bS.  In  snitill  heaps,  of  about  u  hushel  each,  in  regular 
f  inthesnine  inunner  as  dung:  some  cover  I  hem 
h  Uitf  mould  of  Ihi:  fallow,  but  most  do  not :  some 
I  the  lime  as  soon  as  well  sl:iked,  ol hers  not  for 
mills,  until  it  is  what  is  termed  effelc.  These  small 
■ps  is  too  common  a  practice  in  the  eastern,  and 
nott  geuemlly  so  in  llir  wes(i;rn  counties. 
Farmers  nccustomed  to  Iny  llitir  lime  on  fallows  or 
1 11  &gg''<%<''<^  heaps  of  M;vc>Tal  loads,  say — that  it 
vbelter;  ihnl  it  (urns  out  a  ^' greater  outcatt" 
B  fallen  to  powder,  than  if  laiil  in  smaller  henjK, 
n  eTcn  in  loads  of  (iOot  70  biiiihelseach. 
*  The  genend  manure  is  lime ;  but  there  seems  to  ba 
Very  Ittllc  skill  in  (he  general  iippliealion  of  it  as  a  ma- 
nUK;  particularly  in  those  parls  uf  the  country  which 
lielhe  most  ri-molc  from  it :  IIk;  lime  is  commonly  hud 
in  imall  Arapt  upon  ley  ground,  or  on  land  sown  with 
m>;  where  it  Hi's  several  months  before  it  is  spread  on 
the  surface,  and  then  it  has  more  Ihe  appe^iTancc  and 
•cMurcof  old  mortar  rubbisb  than  of  lime." — Mr. 
liQitallyin  Caerm.  p.  16. 

"  Lime  and  half-roKen  dung  are  the  manures  chiefly 

■nose:  (he  guaulily  of  lime  from  three  to   live  ciirU 

loads. 
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tonds,  «acli  cart  containing  16  buslicls  :  andercn  tbtt 
is  injudiciously  appHml,  by  leaving  it  scattnud  o?cT 
tlic  fields  all  the  summer  i;j  siduU  heaps,  until  lllc  dung 
be  carried  out  preparatory  to  plougliing." — Mr-IJoyd, 
in  Cardig.  p.  Jl.  J 

"  It  is  a  received  opinion  in  Glamorgnn,  (bat  <lfl 
liqht  soils  lime  should  bt-come  rfclc  before  il  isspreadfl 
but  on   strong  soils,   it  should   be  covered  over  mitli 
eitlh  as  soon  as  laid  iu  Iicaps  on  ihc  64-ld,  and  as  soon 
Bssiillicienlly  slaked,  spread,  and   by  some  aUo  bu 
rmved,  and  immediately  ploughed  into  (he  {rrouod,  i 
fore  il  becomes  effcfcj  where  Jt  will,  by  its  caustici^ 
destroy  the  rootit  of  weeds,  and  also  produce  a  stroi 
ftirmenlation,  that  will  powerfully  open  a  strong  soil),  1 
but  this  would   not  do  for  a  light  soil:  on  such,  IctiC'J 
remain  in  heaps  till  quite  cflblc  :  then  spread  it ;  anil  ill 
it  has  had  so  much  rain  as  to  convert  it  into  morlafi^ 
bush-hnrrow  it,  and  th  is  will  finely  pulverize  it  again. 

"  I  have  here  used  tbc  term  niorfar,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  some  writers  wbo  seem  fond  of  the  cxpre»iun. 
Uy  them,  lime  is  thus  converted  into  "  perfect  morlar" 
— soil  is  reduced  to  a  "  caput  mortuum,"  &c.  &c. ; 
but  lime  will  never  be  converted  into  morlar,  welted  by 
rain  gradually,  and  not  immediately  worked,  or  chafed 
up  :  it  gradually  becomes  ejfcte,  re-imliibfti  or  absorbs 
carbonic  ncid,  or  fixed  air,  and  it  can  never  ailcrwards 
be  made  into  morlar:  it  is  oidy  white  earth,  no  better 
for  the  purposes  of  building  than  any  other  common 
tiarth  ;  it  may,  like  oilier  kinds  of  earth,  clod  pretty 
luird;  but  it  will,  on  being  harrowed,  bush  •harrowed, 
&c.,  more  easily  and  speedily  pulverize  than  clodded 
clay,  or  strong  loam  ;  and  is  never  (he  le&s  rdicacioils 
as  a  manure  for  being  so  clodded  ;  it  only  occasions  s 
little,  uot  much,  more  trouble.    False  thciuics  tanj 
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brow-bcat  a  simple  but  honest  and  indu^^trious  farmer 
oQtofa  very  warrantable  and  convenient  practice ;  and 
hy  80  doing,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

**  Some  writers  insist  on  lime  being  applied  in  its 

4 

quick  state,  and  aflect  to  ridicule  those  who  think  that 
it  should  become  eOetc  before  it  would  be  proper  to 
work  it  into  the  soiK 

<^  Oo  strong  stubborn  soils  it  should  be  applied  and 
w.orked  in  as  quick,  or  hot  (as  they  term  it)  as  possible, 
to  open  and  pulverize  the  soil :  where  weeds  arc  lo  be 
extirpated,  it  should  also  be  applied  quick ;  but  on 
■oib  already  sufficiently,  perhaps  too  light,  it  should 
never  be  worked  in  before  it  becomes  quite  effete,  o(her* 
wise  it  vrill  render  the  soil  too  light :  audit  fertilizes 
only  by  its  fixed  air,  of  which  in  its  quick  state  ii  is 
entirely  divested ;  but  which,  on  becomitig  effete,  it  re- 
covers *•     Lime  on  light  soils  is  never  the  worse  for 
lying  ever  so  long  in  heaps  on  the  ground  before  it  is 
spread t,  where  extirpation  of  weeds  is  not  an  object: 
this  is  asserted  by  one  whose  upwards  of  fifty  years  al« 
most  daily  experience  in  lime,  is  far  beyond  the  expe« 
rienee  of  all  the  mere  farmers  or  mere  theorists  thai  ever 
existed.''— £.  JF. 


•  The  two  component  parts  of  fixed  air,  oxygen  and  carbon,  are 
jointfj  expelled  from  limestone,  in  the  act  of  burning :  the  lime  then, 
nnrlytlaked,  is  pare  caustic  lime,  its  fittest  state  to  be  incorporated 
vidi  fresh  soils,  matted  with  roots  of  (em,  &c.  Lime  aftcrwardi>,  in 
becoming  what  is  termed  ejli-t  recovers  from  tiic  atmosphere  part  of 
^>luit  had  been  expelled  from  it  by  burning :  the  quesliun  tlicn  is,  for  my 
lofonnafion  as  a  farmer,  being  uo  chemist, — H^Lethcr  lime  raavrrj  fxti 
**•  «ftr  emMmcd  state  •/ oxy^tn  and  earhon.,  or  exy^en  cniy?  If  the  iitttcr,  I 
would  nearer  willingly  let  my  lime  become  oi  /gcnatcd  befcre  it  is  spread 
<^woiixd  into  the  suii;  for  chetnists  lelt  mc,  that  oxygen  is  not  fa« 
'"'wible  to  ▼egetation.r-i).  > 

t  **  £fiii  Um4^coawctt%  patretcible.  substances  into  mucilage : 
QmqI  £iif— a  forcing  manure.**— i>r.  Fordyce, 
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Quanlily  of  lime  per  acre,  vatks  commorily  iii  an 
iiivttst^  rnlio  lo  Ibe  distance  from  limpsloiiu  nitd  coni; 
oriiidirecl  (iroportion  to  liic  fcasiliility  of  procuring 
il.  In  llie  remoter  parla  ol'lhe  slialc  ;ifid  *late  Iract,  * 
ffom  50  to  60  bu&hds  may  Iw  IIk;  averajji' :  the  cxfpp- 
tions  are  persons  of  property,  who  ibirik  a  bravier  lim- 
ing more  efTu-clual:  ibcge  may  lime  ffs  theij  pirate, 
whilst  Ibemnjority  of  ibeltnanlry  mitstlimeai  Hiei/can. 
"  llesitles  tlie  dung  from  the  farni-ynrd,  lime  is  the 
principal  manure  in  nadnorsbirc,  thoiigli,  in  coiise- 
quence  ofitsliigb  price,  it  is  nut  used  as  mncb  as  it 
tlioitld  be.  I'be  proper  quantity  of  Ijmc  that  sboiild  ' 
be  |)ut  on  an  acre  !»  GO  bnslii'ls;  and  if  possible,  not 
Irss  than  60.  It  is  remarked,  that  if  land  be  limed 
tlrorig  fur  several  years,  its  powers  tliercon  becomes 
gradually  diminished.  Tbc  benefit  of  lime  remains  in 
the  land  fur  three  years.  The  mixing  of  lime  it  it li  road- 
soil,  sediment  of  |>onds,  &c.  is  becoming  more  gene- 
ral, and  is  the  niobi  durable  manure:  the  Itnie  should 
remain  lo  incorporate  »ilh  )he  soil  for  a  year  before  (he, 
compost  is  Hsid." — T.  /'.  L. 

In  Itiidiior  Upper,  farmers  sometimes  carry  lirotfi 
from  Old  Radnor,  sometimes  from  tbc  montgomcry- 
shire  canal;  ihcrornier,  lliey  say,  is  much  m'<  re  pon- 
derous; if  so,  its  excttk'iice  ns  a  manure,  may  be 
owing  to  ils  insinuating  itself  more  actively  into  tbc  soil. 
In  Creek nocbsli ire,  more  conveniently  situate  than 
Radnorshire,  for  cheap  lime,  the  average  may  be  from 
70  to  120  btishcis  per  acre 

In  ihe  hilly  ramilicalions  of  the  Vale  of  Towy,  (bey 
give  from  cifilit  to  ten  teals  of  lime  to  an  acre;  this  is 
only  from  40  to  50  busl^-U.  A  Email  quantity  like  thi* 
is  found  to  have  a  more  visible  elTcct.iipon  the  soils  of 
the  shale  and  slate  tract,  than  even  double  the  quantity 
upon  soils  of  a  mure  calcareous  nature. 

On 


I 


Oil  the  nortlipm  side  of  ihc  Vnlc  o(  I'uwy,  soil  I'f^ht, 

on  tile  grey  rub,  common  to  llic  siiule  trad,  frym  7j  ta 

iOO  bnsbcis  per  acre :  on  tlm  soiilli  of  tbc  Towy,  on  a 

I  •IroHger  soil,  llicy  bestow  from  ISJ  to  150  biitiiids  iwi 

acre. 

The  strong  soil  of  I.lnii^Iitirne  Miirsh,  rcfiuiroa  from 

[  J60  to  180  biishds  i>cr  jtcro. 

In  Pcmbriiki-sliire,  tlic  qmintily  of  lime  *i«!n  in  faU 
I  lowing  is,  on  )i<rlit  soiU  fruin  50  to  iSO  buslii-ls;  Hnil  on 
Ytnitig' soils  from  100  to  150  bushels  iK;r  auru;  with 
I  ashes  of  tiirni  iiotl'i,  iibuiit  JO  biisticU. 

In  tlic  O'lainorn;riiis[iirc  coal  tract :  "  TIil-  qtiantify  of 

E lime  for  top-clrcshing,  about  onc-lliird  of  the  qiinriiily 

I  vrquisilc  for  M  suinmer-fullow  ;  llie  qiiaiitily  for  clovi-r 

L  Icy  nearly  llie  same,  tliougli  more  tvould  Im  bi;tlcr ;  tlio 

f '^mnlity  for  autumn-fallow  for  wlicnt,  from  one  half 

[to  Iwo-lhirds  of  ihcKummor-fuUow  allowance,  which  is 

J  cranocks,  or  250  bushels." — E.  Jif organ,  Esq. 

ffeeny  liming,  within  this  district,  i^  peculiar  io 

V'olc  of  Glamorgan.     Coals  arc  cheap  »i   Se\t* 

nsllc;  and  here  limcsfono  lit^s  under  every  JJelJ. 

Sir  Kdwnnl  Siradling,  (lie  last  hut  one  of  the  Baro. 

c(i  of  that  name  of  St.  Oonnt's  Ciisllc,  probably  from 

I  fnvourable  opinion  hei'iitcrtaincd  of  llie  good  efTect 

BfertO|)ioos  liming  upon  slronu;  loiimH,  Avnn  ttie  lirst  who 

xIucmI  it  to  piHctice,   (i|K)Ii   hiii  own   thrni,  about  (iO 

t  npi.    Ifisexampltt  was  t'olloived  by  Air.  Itlorgati, 

^r.  Jay,  and  othm^;  nrilil  u(  ten^tli  the  practice  bi>- 

;  gcnernl  aloiiij   ihc  wliole  exkiit  of  (he //o* /ntr?, 

from  St.  Donal's  to  ihvuioiiih   oflheEly.     tSincu  the 

commmcrmeiit  by  Slradlmg,  il  is  said   that  nmch  of 

the  lins  tract  has  undrr^fonu  ihc   liming  ordeat  twenty 

Kvernl  limes.     A  common  qnaniity  of  lime  on  clover 

ley  for  wheat,  is  from  300  lu  1^50  biuhets  per  acrei 
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mid  on  a  sumnicr-rallow,  in  ils  ciiu$(ic  slalp,  Iroiii  400 
to  500  biialiels.  T.-ikinf^  the  average  at  300  busticla, 
twenly  limes  repealed  it  aitiauiils  loGOOO  bubliels;  which 
in  60yonTs  is  100  bushtls  an  acre,  every  ycnr,  williout 
intcrmiitsiun. 

Oon*t  yoa  lliink  tbat  such  quniitilics  of  lime,  tc< 
puatetlly  bestowed,  will  at  laat  reiutci  your  soil  It'si 
productive? 

^ns.  "  No:  As  long  as  tliu  soil  rcliiins  its  appetite 
to  eat  the  liine^  there  is  no  danger ;  but  if  oner  the  linia 
begins  to  fat  the  soil,  we  must  beware.  By  this  copi- 
ous liming  our  slrung  loams,  or  rather  clays,  are  ron» 
dered  more  trnclable  in  all  kinds  of  seasons ;  lliey  do 
not  hntdcii  so  miicli  on  sudden  Iransilionsfrom  moisture 
lo  dryness.*'— 3/r-  MuHheicn. 

Wliut  corroboralis  this  assertion  is,  that  llicwhip  and 
rein  ploughs,  with  two  horses  a-breust,  work  with  opa 
iwronl  iMse  nn  the  soils  about  Bovi-rton,  Sic.  which  had 
undergone  copious  liming  from  nearly  the  commencc- 
mcnl  uf  the  practice;  but  furlber  north,  on  soiU  origi* 
iially  (lie  same,  on  (be  snme  limestone  basis,  but  wliero 
copious  liming  had  not  been  priiclised  su  early,  tliese 
kind  of  ploughs  are  still  workeii  wlih  «ome  dilTiculty. 

While  lihie  is  said  to  be  a  stron<;cr  manure  than  the 
bulT-coloiired  lime  of  the  lias  sjiccies,  in  the  proportion 
of  live  10  three  ;  Ihis  would  reduce  450  bushels  of  Hat 
lime  to  S70  of  white  lime  per  acre,  to  be  applied  on  ttitf 
Klron^  liiiN  soils;  but  on  its  own  native  and  lighter  aoil^ 
from  100  lo  150  bushels  per  acre,  are  found  stiflicient. 

Price  of  tiui-iii.ig  lime. — In  the  Vale  ol  Olaraorgnii, 
a  few  years  bnck,  "  one  hundred  cnnocks,  of  three 
Wflsh  l»uhrU  {lUslmid)  of  22  gallons  elicit  unslaked^ 
of  four  ditto  slaked,  were  burnt  for  oOj.  One  bund reti 
cranocks  is  about  sO  butts,  or  carl  loads. 

"  Foimcrljr 
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■  Formcrl/  Hie  stonn  were  broken  too  small  for 
tiing  well ;  lliey  tay  loo  close,  admitting  no  free 
itfiweillicr  niror  Iicat :  in  the  other  extreme,  tliey 
V  broken  small  cnnugh.  The  burners,  liow- 
r,  impute llie  budness  of  llie  lime  to  this  or  that  coal, 
I  (lie  nature  of  (he  stone,  weather,  kiln,  &c.  any 
tiling  but  the  truth  ;  and  the  farmers  loo  easily  giro 
"icm  credit." — E.  W- 

At  Old  Radnor,  tho  Ubonrers  find  blaslinn^  tools, 
lowder,  nnd  baskets; — the  masters  liiid  busheU,  picks^ 
told  flhovels,  &c.,  and  jxiy  their  men  8i.  per  100 
nehcls,of  about  seven  gallons  each.  At  Stockwell  rock, 
llhere  the  stones  arc  raised  ivitli  more  difiiculty,  llie; 
Aarge  lOi.  or  more  per  hundred. 

Cdim,  the  refuse  of  Rlonccoal,  affords  more  intense 
fcrat  (weight  for  weighl)  for  burning  lime,  than  the 
tcfc  or  rufuseofclhec  species  ofcualiriz.  llicninnieg 
I  coaking  kinds.  At  St.  Fagans,  in  the  Vale  uf 
latnoi^n,  running  coal  brought  frym  the  pit  at 
,  per  tun  weight,  and  5j,  more  for  carriage  to  the 
will  burn  SO  bushels  of  lime,  sold  there  for  ^.  a 

\  At  Abcr-porth,  north  of  Cardigan,  and  other  places 
I  lliat  coast,  farmers  buy  the  row  mnlerials;  stone 
I  Milfurd  uf  5c.  Qd.  per  ton,  and  a  barrel  of  culm, 
mt  Iieaped  bushels)  lo  burn  it,  for  St.  9f/'  and  bd.  more 
IT  the  limc-burner.  A  Inn  mensurcof  culm  nillwcigb 
^gt  17  cwt.  equal  lo  Ihe  burning,  were  it  ton  weight, 
if  about  S)f}  buKhi-h  of  lime;  being  about  onc*ninth  bu> 
r  fttiorto  the  running  coal  for  that  purpose. 

At  Aberystwyth,  limcslone  ts  said  In  sinnd  the  bum- 

tnin7(.  C(/.  n  ton;  a  barrel  of  culm  lu  burn  it,  about 

&<i  both  together  not  amounting   to  above  one-half  of 

*bat  it  is  charged  to  the  purclinscrs  ;it  Ibc  I^ibiB  :  here, 

Tx  3  wharfagCj 
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nhmrage,  piluLiirc,  &c.  &c.  must  be  liigli  itideed  ;  fot 
I'leiglidige,  nntl  tax  tonnage  on  coal,  are  already  ia0 
ctudi'd  iti  (lie  IQs  Qd.  A  Ion  of  limestone,  yielding  14 
bushels  uf  liiiic,  iit  l(jc/.  piT  bushel,  amnunls  to  3U.  4^ 

"  Limn  is  scld  at  the  sale  kilns  in  Norfolk  at  an  litgl 
price,  lie.  pet  cimldruti;  and  Ibis  presents  a  formiit 
able  obslat-le  to  the  general  use  of  it  in  AgricuKuK 
but  iioltvilhslanding  (lie  high  price  of  coal,  I  am  pel 
Gitaded  a  farmer  dbiild  burn  his  onn  lime  at  9f.  6(f.j 
clialdron." — Ur.  Jlinlon,  in  NarJ'ul/:  lieport.  . 

"  A  great  trade  for  fimeslone  is  carried  on  alon^tk 
coast  of  G'owcr  in  Glamorgaiibliire;  several  hundro 
cargoes  being  shipped  olT  for  llieeoasl  of  Devon, 
durinr;  the  summer.  The  vessils  employed  in  thb 
trade  arc  from  tliirly  to  eighty  tons  burden.  The  p 
pie  of  the  country  gel  a  good  livelihood  by  Ibis  mcani 
the  men  digihe  stones  bolh  witiler  and  summer;  and  4 
ibe  vessels  tradr  only  in  the  siiinincr,  IIipv  t^et  top-rthi 
several  cargoes  by  the  commencement  of  the  trade:  th*  ' 
men  break  the  clones,  after  blasting  the  rocks,  to  a  sise 
easy  to  be  llflrd  up  ;  the  women  then,  having  a  borsc, 
iind  a  little  staked  cux  rtiade  for  the  purpose,  convey  th« 
»Ioncs  to  the  shippiog  places  within  low-water  mark  ; 
and  at  high  water  Die  ves&tls  arc  moored  alongside 
Uie  heaps,  wbicli  are  kiioHii  by  pules  being  fixed  in 
Uieni,  atid  there  wait  till  the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  wheri 
llicy  sre  thrown  into  (he  vessels  (by  means  of  a  tempo- 
rary stage)  by  men  and  women,  who  receive  a  got 
bite  from  the  captains,  with  an  allowance  of  beer.  T6| 
stones  are  sold  by  the  qunrrymen  nt  the  rate  of  It.  % 
(on,  or  so  nHuh  the  cargo  j  there  is  also  a  duty  of  i 
and  in  some  places  Id.  in  each  shilling,  paid  bythe  ca|| 
tain  to  (he  lord  of  iKc  manor,  for  pcrniii^sion  (o  nite  t] 
sfone-. 
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'  Near  the  MunihleSf  several  perpetual  kilns  have 

I  creeled   by  Messrs.  ValJen  and  I'ciubcrlon,   who 

ihip off  great  qiianlilies  of  lime  fur  llie  county uf  Devon: 

^d  M  coals  arc  liere  pri>ciired  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  no 

kly  being  paid  fur  the  lime  carried  across  the  channel, 

^y  arv  enabled  to  sell  their  lime  to  tlie   merchants  of 

tevon  cheapiT  than  they  can  burn  it  tliemsclves  lliere  ; 

Specially  as  the  expense  of  carrying  the   iimcslonc 

i  coiils  (for  the  latter  of  which  they   pay  duty),  is 

fay  grirat.     This  speculation  is  likely  to  prove  advan- 

Igcous,  botii  to  the  consumers  of  lime  and  to  the  uii- 

prlakcrs  of  llie  concent." — Hcv.  J.  Collins. 

.  IVolwillislanding  much  limestone  and  lime  being car« 

■  the  channel  from  Glamorgan  to   Devon,  yet 

a,  Iime>(onc  from  ihc  vicinity  of  Plymouth  is 

^bt  as  bnlliist  to  Sivansea,  and  Neath,   &c.  and 

n  thence,   by  the  canals,  up  to  the  lime   rocks  of 

Kknockahire.     This  is  carryictg  coals  to  Newcastle  ; 

1  the  loo&eness  of  the  Plymouth  limestone  in  its  »lra- 

:ation,  and  cheapness  of  ballast  carriagr,  must  ar- 

t  for  it.     Some  of  the  Plymouth   stone   is  beaiiti- 

f  Tariegated.and  has  a  magnesian  feci,  very  dif- 

'nit  from  the  primitive  limestone  of  the  middle  lange^ 

ibich  it  here  approaches. 


of  Liming. — What   balciible  ground — what 
«licloiy  opinions  crowd  upon  ns  1 
^Xime  on  the  Stcaid. — Do  you  still  lime  profusely  ?— 
'  Wc  lime  too  much,  except  we  lijued  U|ioii  the 
KYd," — St.  Asaph. 

'^  Lime  docs  nogood  on  the  grasj /n/idi.'  mixing  it 
h  tlie&oil  is  ihe  only  way." — Dr  Amlerxoa. 
'  Lime  upon  the  aarard  hccomts  nitrakd,  when  it 
I  bsinaated  itself  under  the  vegUablc  suifuce." — 
Votnith. 
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"Itiifs.—'*  I  liardly  ever  knew  a  soil,  unless  it 

;Iialky  bottom,  but  lliat  cilhcr  clialk  or  lime 

mi)rovc.*'_Jl/r.  W.Hall,  Kent. 

:ny,  iKiiltier  chall*  nor  lime  will  alter  (lie  quali- 

ihe  ttrons  cold  cltij/f:  lime  is  of  excellent  ser- 

rctlucing  llic  land  to  a  caput  tiwrluum."^fllr. 

no/ Cleveland. 

me  ilocs  all  llie  ^ooJ  possible  for  clayey  soils." 

J.  JenUnsoit,  I,ttncashire. 

me  lias  ofleii  been  used  to  brc:dc  the  cohesion  of 

Boiisi  but  Ibe  writer  of  fliis  section  would  not 

end  it ;   for  he  never  found  awy  ailvantnge  from 

i  wlien  a|)plied  1o  cliiijs."— Scotch   Enci/clo- 

r.  Young  supposes  (liat  on  common  soils,  not 
mled  with  acids,   aiul  not  abounding  in  putrc>s- 
nttor,  JGO  biihhds  of  Umo  per  acre  will  be  suffi* 
*liicb  should  he  doubled  or  trebled  on   slrottg 

ys." — Complete  Grazier. 
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mfiJca  gT<^al  nnmbcrorobservationson  strongclny  lani^  I 
by  epTpadini;  lime  on  some  places,  on  others  not^  btiti 
oeftt  coald  find  any  difFerencc  in  Ihe crops,  except  IM 
jSrW  hating,  wliich  is  found  Ijeneficial ;  but  repeated 
iimhigt  have  lillie  Or  no  effect," — Mr.  Norman. 
•  !*'  Fnsli  land  requires  Iciis  lime  than  that  wbicli  hai 
•  in  tillage." — Mr,  Jenkimon, 
*  One  mannring  oflime  will  otten  be  found  liiglily 
^Gcini ;  but  repealed  ones  have  little  cHect," — Mr, 
i  Tomng. 

I*  One  good  liming  at  first,  better  than  small  and 
frequent  rcpclilions." — Eccho. 

"  All  applicalion  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  lime 

froin  time  to  timcj  whcllicr  mixed  or  not  willi  peat,  ij 

mucti  to  be  piefrrrcd  (o  (tie  g'cncriil  prevailing  practice 

of  laying  lime  at  once,  and  iti  great  abundance,  upon 

,  for  these  reasons : 

'  Itl,  A  great  quantity  returns  tn  its  original  state 

ifchalk,  before  an  opportunity'offcrs  of  its  being  spread. 

**  2d/y,  Too  great  a  ferment  by  Hme  occasions  a  loo 

imfflediale  dissipation,  in  n  gaseous  stale,  of  ihe  vege* 

I  ti^  matter  of  the  rail,  from   which  the  succeeding 

np only  can  be  benefited:  bence  an  economical  and 

^qiient  application  of  lime,  cither  pure  or  mixed,  ii 

f  Ut  pri'ferablc  to  the  abunrlant  dressings  of  lime, 

tvliich  cause  too  violent  an  action  on  the  soil  to  be  con- 

L  ilcive  to,  or  compatible  villi,    a  continued  stitlc  of 

I  fcrtitily.     Lime  modcralfh'  ir.r-d,  is  an  allcrative  cor* 

'   kctor;  a  decompounder  of  certain  pBtIs  of  the  animal 

wd  rcgelnble  cnhstances  of  soils ;  a  retainer  of,  an'l 

combiner  with,  others ;  and  is   not  lo  be  regarded  by 

thcpractical  farmer  as  a  siibslnncc  fit  for  the  immrdi. 

>te  food  of  plants,  like  dung,  &c.—JLord  Dtindonold. 

"  The  Btupidity  of  barbirinn  farmer-,  is  such,  that 

llfy  du  iwl  even  know  certainly,  ulielLer  lime  be  '.er- 

riccablc 
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viceable  at  all ;  or  if  it  be,  wbellier  it  is  by  repetitioi 
whereby  tbe  ground  comes  by  degrees  full  of  lime, 
(he  plirasc  is.  Farmers  know  little  of  tlie  adage  tba 
by  forcing  lljC  grounds,  lime  iiia/:cs  rich  fathers  atH 
poor  sons,  or  rich  tenants  and  poor  landlords.  Lam 
lords  know  nolbing  of  lime,  it  appears,  from  tbeir  stt 
pulatiiig  with  tbeir  tenants  for  the  adduction  of  ccrtatl 
quantities."- — Mr.  Btkhcr,  An,  ofjgric.  17, 

We    ask    Mr.    Belcher's  pardon,    kst    our  VVelah-l 
barbarian    farmers   should    not    behave     so     politely  1 
to  him.     It  is  true,  but  not  the  least  leproach,  that^ 
common  farmers  cnnnot  account  pliilosuphically  how 
lime  acts  u|ion  soil ;  but  did  they  not  find  its  benefii 
cial  effect  upon  soil,  would  po^r  farmers,  who  havl 
not  a  penny  lo  throw  away,  continue  to  carry  it  cverjr 
year  of  their  life,  on   borsebuck,  and   in  small  cart^ 
tlio  distance  of  ^0  or  30  miles,  along  bad  and  up*lii| 
roads?  Did  they  not  Und  the  benefit  uf  !t  equal  tot! 
expense,  atler  two  or  three  unsuccessful   trials^   "'CyO 
wuuld  undoubtedly  have  discontinued  a  prnclice  so  la- 
borious, ccpensive,  and  absurd  :  but  so  far  from  Lkk 
being  tlie  case,  ve  were  informed  at  a  sea-port,   wbetf.— 
lime  sells  fur  I6d.  a  bushel,  that  ten  timet  more  is  B 
carried  than  twenty  years  back. 

"  None  of  the  uncultivated  wastes  can  be  reclaim 
without  lime:  dun^  can  be  applied  lo  a  better  put*  j 
pose-,  aud  paring  and  burning,  williout  lime, 
practict; :  the  ashes  atone  may  throw  out  two  or  tlirar  A 
.  miserable  crops  of  onii,  (hough  no  herbage  ;  but  mith  \ 
limr,  good  wheal,  oats,  and  gras-scs. 

"  l.Ilne  is  much  approved  of  .is  a  mnnnrc:  itsclTecIc 
on  all  our  soils,  is  lo  be  seen  to  an  inch." — il/r.  7«f» 


nor,  Cardig.   Report,  p.  27. 
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—Ecrho  hy^sexrral  subsequent  writers. 
*  An  n  farmer,  1  knuvf  that  my  lands  are  unprodue-  '' 
ti¥»  j 


tVitJiout  lime;  and  tliat  unless  this  firsi  necessatj 
fe  Uiil  on  llicm,  all  future  manuring  is  not  of  half  ttia 
rvioe  i(  wonid  otherwise  be :  ns  for  quantity,  I  be- 
^e  the  more  you  put  on,  the  beLlcr.  My  suil  is 
-I  mould  and  till,  more  or  Ws  of  cither,  in  com- 
iBatiun  ;  upon  a  slate  rock;  and  it  is  very  %vcll  known 
kit  great  quantities  must  be  Inid  on,  or 'it  bad  bctlci 
t  (eft  alone."— Dec.  '^ih,  1S12.  John  Davis,  Bre- 
frafoa, 

*  Att  the  dung  in  the  wortd  tsUhout  lime,  will  ne- 
r  procure  good  wheat  in  Cardiganshire,  north  of 
mbrokc,  and  other  similar  parts  of  the  shale  and  tiate 
let :  it  uill  only  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  straw, 
Tcry  little  corn ;  and  th;it  little  freqiieutly 
hnltjr." — An  Old  I'armer, 

*  From  the  unnriimily  in  opinion  respecting  (he  use* 

of  lime  in  tilts  district,  it  seems  strange  that 

I]  n  diversity  should  exist  elsewhere:  but  this  diver* 

'  mny  l)c  owing,    in  some  degree,    to  the  scwral 

ittots  not  understanding  each  other,  for  want  of  a 

V  explicit  definition  of  soils  and  limes.     What  one 

"  Uriler  culls  clat/,  another  would  terra  only  strong  loam: 

in  nne  county   in  this  district  we  found  clay  called 

kmnrl,  and  pure  marl  termed  cliij/.  The  varictiea  of 
pKily  soils,  wc  have  already  noticed.  There  arc  also 
ihrittio  of  limes,  some  piir^,  and  others  adulterated 
'^th  ingredients  not  very  favniirable  to  vegetation. 
The  primitive  limestone  serir.s  to  be  the  purrsl  from 
'nKign  mixtures.  The  secondary  limestone  mcki  are 
in  many  places  conKidiTably  charged  with  magneiian 
titih,  which,  according  to  an  ingenious  essay  in  the 
Pha.  Trans,  for  1799,  by  S.  Tennant,  Esq.  makca  the 
lltne  containing  it  of  fur  lets  TalQea&  manure.  Chalk 
lini« 
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lime  is  to  be  distinguisbol  from  lliat  made  out  of  JnA 
rated  limestone. 

To  say  that  "  lime  lias  a  good  effect  upon  i 
locims,  wliiht  its  effect  is  scarcely  visibli;  upon  j 
soils,"  is  saying  nothing  in  its  favour.  Rich  toot 
are  not  proper  subjects  fur  experiments  on  matiures* 
A  rich  loam,  rcUh  Hme,  produces  a  good  crop ;  it  may 
be  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  rvithout  lime: 
but  if  lime  has  been  found  materially  to  improve  ver^ 
poor  land,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  mqiiure, 
its  character  as  an  improver  is  established  beyond  d 
pute. 

Let  two  instances  suffice  on  this  subjuct,  wber«  li)| 
was  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  very  poor  upland  moi 
in  the  coal  tract : 

1.  Thcltev.  Fleming  Ciough,  of  Ynys  Cedwyn,,  I 
(lie  Valley  of  Tawy  (Brecknockshire  coal  tract),  tried 
lime  on  (be  sward  of  23  acres  of  a  siddand  moor 
{gwaun  y  gzcair  miln,  as  he  termed  it),  being  a  spungy 
peat  of  few  inches,  producing  a  scanty  crop  of  mosses, 
carexcs,  &c.  upon  a  tubstratum  of  rclentive  clay. 
After  bard  rain,  though  on  an  inclined  plane,  there 
was  no  walking  over  the  ground  drj  sliod  ;  the  sward 
retaining  rain-walrr  like  n  spiinge.  Mr  Gongh  being 
indisposed  at  the  lime,  he  did  not  atlcnd  to  the  qiian- 
tily  of  liine,  nor  to  the  spreading  of  it  before  it  was 
efTete;  bat  from  tbc  eflcct  produced,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  kilns,  the  quantity  must  l)e  great.  Tbc  lime  was 
spread  in  August,  after  the  scanty  crop  of  ro^sy  hay 
had  been  carried  off:  in  the  spring  it  was  bush-haf 
rowed  and  rolled ;  this  wns  however  impcrtiKUy  per- 
formed, as  the  lime  was  so  much  iucrustated,  ihat  thi! 
clods  much  impeded  llie  mowers  the  tirst  harvest; 
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enpvisiblj'  improved.  Tbe  second  aiituma  the  lime 
ctotlsircre  Ix-ut  with  beellea,  nnd  bu&ti'liarroweil  ;  the 
tecoiiJ  crop  proituixti  new  species  o(  ^rdsses,  superior 
in  quality,  auil  fo(ir<fulil  the  quantity  of  lite  I'ornier 
cnpi. 

Mr-  Gougli  dill  not  drniii  the  pit-cc  previotc^  io  tim- 
in|;  ifihere  were  ni>  springs  it  was  not  iii;cfss;i  ry  i  lime 
dmd  Ibo  eurfucc  by  dvsUoy'mg  the  niosui^,  wliicli 
IbtwetorufC  rulitinud  the  ruin  natcr,  and  made  it  cppcar 
uif  it  wanted  i1r;]i;iiii>r-  Linit;  nisu  h<td  a  bcuefiuial 
cflcct  ii|)on  the  sutTuco  soil,  in  rcnderliig  it  producttvv 
ofiwecter  and  slroni;er  i^rasscs. 

It  may  be  remarked,  tiiat  part  of  the  '2^2  acres  was 
lopilmaed  at  the  siime  time  with  a  otnpost  of  lime 
aitdptat,  turned  several  times.  Thu  effccl  of  tlie  (wo 
maaun»  did  not  vary  much  Ihe  two  first  yenrs  (ISIO 
ud  IS!  I).  On  such  a  soil,  however,  we  woidd  give 
the  preference  to  pure  lime,  unless  ihe  lime  had  re- 
daoed  the  peal  to  ashes.  Thccom|)osI  coji&isled  of  six 
parts  lime  lo  40  of  pent. 

2-  Id  (racing  (he  coal  tract,  it  was  necessary,  tlioUEih 
oat  of  our  district,  to  be;;in  in  Moiimonlhsttire.  In 
putting  thron;;li  Sirhoivy,  in  that  county,  we  were 
'Inick  with  the  contrast  Ijctwcen  oic  solilary  field  of 
ihcfiocit  verdure,  and  the  surrounding  wasle  of  "  au< 
ham  hoe."  AVondering,  and  enquiring  how  it  came 
thete?  wc  were  informed,  that  it  bclonsccd  to  one  of 
ihc  propriclors  of  the  iran-wovks ;  who  not  being  at 
Vame,  vro  were  under  the  ncce»iily  of  gleaning  as 
^1  a>  we  could,  the  following  information  ;  that  tlio 
yi^was  originally  a  rossy  upUtud  moor,  like  the  ad- 
joinitiif  waste;  that  it  had  Ix^n  drained  where  necessary, 
Ui(l  ihiil  caustic  lime,  to  a  vaut  amount,  lime  being 
lay  cheap,  was  spread  on  the  hungry  snrard  s  Ihul  all 
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Tegetation  speedily  disappeared:  tLat  i 
years  the  field  began  to  be  covered  willi  new  and 
strange  species  of  grasses,  which  gradunlly  improved 
to  its  present  state.  A  luge  cylinder  of  aut-iron  is 
rolled  over  the  surface,  lu  March,  to  rnpalr  the  wttilcr 
puachiitg  of  horses,  whic)i  depasture  the  aflermath,  and 
to  consolidate  the  surface  of  a  cnimbly  i>cat-soil,  oo  u 
substrnlum  of  clay.  This  piHce  has  been  further  im- 
proved annually  with  the  st.-ible-dun^  uf  eighty  horses^ 
besides  Coat-Rslies.  We  examined  the  stack  of  hay  it 
prwlucrd  in  ISIl,  losecnhut  species  succeeded  the 
mnss  and  pink-grass  of  l'i>rmcr  days;  and  found  it  to  con. 
tist  of  cockVfoot ;  dog's-tail ;  vermd-grass ;  the  woolly 
holciis;  wild  trefoiU;  yeUow-rutlle;  and  some  aqautics, 
owing  to  imiierfoct  draining,  or  the  effect  not  yii  com- 
fileti-.  In  quanlily,  the  crop  seemed  to  be  nt  least 
30  cwt.  per  acre,  and  in  qualily  far  superior  to  tlic 
liay  at  the  inn  adjoining,  which  had  been  brought  up* 
wards  of  1'2  miles  from  the  Vale  of  L'sk,  near  Abergn* 
venny. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  such  sterile  land  is  not 
improved  in  this  vicinily;  where  lime  and  ashes  arc  so 
cheap  and  plentiful. 

Along  the  verge  of  the  middle  limestone  range,  there 
are  numerous  liillocks  oflhe  nfusc  of  deserted  ItinG 
kilns,  consisting  of  several  tons  of  elTeie  Umv-nklics, 
and  other  adventitious  Kiibslance^ ;  these  would  be 
well  worth  the  carriage  into  the  ailjiitniiig  rossy  moors 
of  tlic  coal  tract;  were  they  near  such  hungry 
soils  in  the  slate  tract,  they  would  be  gratefully  ac< 
ceplotl. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  I  hat  time  is  best  applied  in  a  stale 

oi compott :  with   bulky  substances   it  adds  staple  to 

ebb  toiU,  uud  inyigoratn  the  exhausted.     Sediments  of 

ponds 


poncis and  canals, scoiirings  of  wateriiigcourses,senn)iiigi 
«f  roads,  &c.  hiivc  Inst  ibi-ir  credit  wilh  some  farmer*^ 
bi'caase  ihey  were  premnlurL'ly  applied  in  a.  raw  slatc^ 
nnd  the  first  crop  did  notanswiir  Uicir  expectation:  sucK 
substitiices  mixed  wilh  clod  lime,  sliuiild  not  be  used 
for  nine  vr  twelve  months,  and  dnring  thr.t  lime  they 
rrquire  two  or  flirce  (urnmi^s.  Ignorant  men  say,  that 
ill  coai|xist8  "//jHc  hses  'tis  strtitf^tli:'"  so  it  diHs;  but 
Ly  so  doing  it  iiivijroratps  I  lie  whole  mass.  No  lime 
goes  lo  waste  in  maknig  of  composis,  which  isa  malc- 
tial  point  in  places  very  distant  from  (he  kilns. 

Mnking  much  good  compost  is  however  a  laborioua 
undertaking,  whicli  many  persons  are  willing  to  avoid: 
hence  hendlands,  in  many  places,  by  the  gradual  ad- 
duction of  soil  by  pluuglis  and  liarmws,  &c.  are  a  foot 
or  more  higher  than  the  rust  of  the  field  :  this  is  coiive- 
nienci;  io  the  indolent. 

Pure  lime  is  tu  be  preferred  only  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency ;— where  no  mali-riala  for  composlsure  convenient 
—as  a  top-dressing  to  dial  roy  vermin — as  a  corrector  of 
acidity — as  a  de^troye^  of  nuisances,  roots  and  useless 
vegetable  matter  in  fresh  soils.  Sec, 

"  Underwood  of  thorns,  briars,  gorse,  broom,  Jtc. 
have  been  grubbed  on  Ihe  surface  when  in  full  leaf, 
burned  into  iishcs,  and  lime  spread  Ilicreon  in  great 
quantity  in  June  :  left  in  that  Btatc  till  llie  following 
spciiig,  when  llie  i^rouml  was  filled,  without  any  ob* 
strucliuM  to  llic  plough,  ns  the  rools  were  perfectly  rot- 
ten."—  Vaif  of  Ell)  :  lime  '2d.  a  bushtl. 

Having  been  tedious  on  lime,  we  must  be  mori>  brief 
oti  (he  remaining  manures  of  combustion. 


2.  Braes — isa  manure  peculiar  to  the  coal  tract; 
being 
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being  a&hcs  And  coal-dust,  llie  refuse  of  (lie  i 
hcnrtlis,  nlicrc  coal  is  cbiirrcd  for  ibc  use  of  blast  fut- 
naceB.  &c. 

*'  About  four  years  ago,  I  tried  Ihe  following  drrss- 
ings,  upon  about  eiglit  acres  of  meadow  land,  dry  soil, 
divided  iiilo  thnx  parls,  and  luaniired  as  follows;       ^_ 

ls(  part — wilh  stiiblu  muck   mixed   wilb   braesy  i^M 
small  coke  whicli  drips  from  (lie  air  fumnce  grates  :  WM 

Sd  part — wfiolij'  niili  slack  of  couls,  that  we  gene- 
rally llirow  away  in  large  quiiutitics  : 

S(l  part — with  a  compost ;  half  lime,  mixed  with 
road  and  pond  dirt. 

Efftcl — .\'o.  2,  estiibited  grass  like  a  grwii  ribb( 
before  tkc  others  shewed  any  spring  :-~No.  1,  followej 
—No.  3,  was  htst;  and   proved   the  smallest  cropd 
hay.     Since  llut  time,  1  dros  Ihi-  dry  lands  every  ye* 
vilh  liie  €oat  ilacl:  alone,   or   mixed  with   lime,  i 
have  better  crops  than    formerly  from  the  same  lands, 
which  are  zerj/  poor,   and  used  to  give  only  short  hiiy 
iit  fur  cows.     I  now  carry  from  SO  to  ^  cw(.  of  guo^S 
hiTiCb*  hay,  and  have  Ihe  stable  muck  lefl  foT  d^| 
ploughed  lands.  ^| 

On  wet  peaty  soils,  I  find  the  brtiei,  mixed  witb 
lime,  answers  better  than  any  other  dressing  wc  have. — 
Richard  Cravisha>/,  Etq.  Original  /tcjiort  of  G/a« 
»wrgrt»,p.  71. 

"  Uraes  is  n  good  dressiug  for  cold  rnsliy  landsi  J 
cflcct  is  evident,  upon  cold  mountainous  wils,   near  i 
the  iron  works.     i*iiik  grass,   aflor  draining,  .ind  I 
appliciition  oflrufs,  disappears  in  a  year  or  two. 
land    not  very  wet,  braes,  and    coal-ashes,  plentifully" 
applie<l,  wilt  kill  pink  grass  nitbout  draining." — Eit~ 
tLOrd  I'rtre,  Esq.  _ 

S.  Aiht{ 


3.  Aihes — of  all  kinds,  whether  from  vegetables  or 
fael,  is  of  acknowledged  ulilitj  as  a  top-dressing  j  espe* 
cialij  near  towns,  and  great  iron-works,  where  it  can 
be  procured  in  considerable  quantities  :  even  where 
Ihe  quantity  is  small,  and  well  preserved,  i(s  effect  i^ 
obvious.  Cottagers,  who  have  hay  ground  for  the 
winter  keep  of  a  cow,  close  at  their  door,  carry  out  the 
asbes  of  their  fuel,  whether  coal  or  peat,  every  morn- 
ing fresh  from  the  hearth,  from  November  to  March^ 
and  spread  it  ob  the  sward,  which  causes  abundant 
hay  crops,  even  on  poor  soils. 

Lime  mixed  with  any  kind  of  ashes  is  snid  to  im- 
prove it:  laid  in  alternate  layers,  in  clods,  wfth  coal- 
ashes,  it  reduces  the  cinders  of  the  coal  in  a  few  hours, 
ihto  fine  powder. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  burning  of  peat  soil 
into  ashes  by  means  'of  quick-lime  r — '^  Among  other 
means  of  procuring  com pouad  top-dressings,  I  recom* 
metid  the  combustion  of  peat  by  lime  i  first ^  put  toge- 
ther a  large  heap  of  peat,  on  a  dry  spot  ;  cover  it  over 
afoot  thick  with  clod  lime,  all  but  a  little  at  the  top 
fox  a  vent ;  and  the  first  rain  that  talis  will  set  the  whole 
on  fire:  put  on  more  pcot,  and  it  will  freely  burn. 
Make  as  many  heaps  as  necessary  for  the  field  ;  which 
being  ready,  mix  the  compost,  and  spread  thereon. 
The  sooner  rain  falls  tJie  bitfcr.  It  improves  too  humid 
grassland  very  much  :  fhe  first  year  white  clover  will 
cover  the  field,  even  wlkrc  it  wiis  never  seen  before ; 
and  the  second  year  rihworl  \>  ill  appear  witli  the  clover. 
"  Where  fallows  are  dnssed  with  lime  and  p"ut, 
thus  prepared,  or  with  lime,  and  a  lart^e  quantity  of 
coal-abhes,  there  is  not  the  last  necessity,  in  tliis 
cUmature,  for  so-vinir  any  grass-s.cds  with  the  last  crop 
of  barley  or  oats,  for  the  while  clover  will  be  proJucal 
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iJnnilyasif  (liick-lysown.  For  Jry soils,  some  in- 
it  oiix  denser  staple,  as  muck,  crude  peat,  loam, 
gs  of  roads,  &c.  should  be  added, 
no  little  lime  mixed  wilh  the  peat  to  redace  it, 
tie  t;cK)d  or  none ;  wlicre  perhaps  twice  the  quan* 
uld  ill  any  ca^c  improve  the  soil  for  many  yearn, 
iiere  dniitiing  has  been  previously  done,   would 
nprovctl  llic  ground  for  ever,   by  irrecoverably 
the  pL-al. 

udc  peat  spread  on  llic  swnrd  of  a  hungry  gra- 
)il,  produced  more  than  double  the  usual  quun- 
irrnss  iind  hiiy,  for  many  years. 
oal-aslies  is  an  excellent  manure  for  barley  ;  and 
Icscripiionsof  vret  lands, on  which  it  wilUlwBys 
c  uliile  clover,  llroad  clover  top-dressed  with  it 
1, « ill  produce  double  the  quantity  of  hay  or  pns- 
-Ihiin  Morgan,  Esq.  Glamorgan  eoal  tract*. 
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kUostfarmers  ncol  tbcir  crops  in  tbe  manner  already 
ih.VII.andVIlI.  on  Arable,  aadCraiw 

*'  Women  and  girls  arc  Iierc  employed,  in  Mb;  ao^l 
Jane  chiefly,  to  weed  Die  corn:  tliia  is  done  wiihs  J 
weeding  hook,  nt  about  Sc/.  per  day,  or  from  \s.  Idf-  \ 
St.  per  acre.  The  corn  marigold  and  poppy,  infest,  j 
the  corn  fields  very  much;  but  lc»  on  the  limestone,! 
tncis  than  elsewhere:  on  the  limestone,  docks  and  I 
thi*lle«  arc  the  most  common  weeds.  Limed  fallowB  | 
arc  (olerably  clean  :  manure  from  farm-yards  alwayt. 
occaMoni  weeds  ;  sea-sand  in  a  considerabU  degree  do*  • 
s  them.  Of  all  weeds,  tbe  corn  marigold  is  the-^ 
L  difficult  to  extirpate." — £.  JK  in  Pembroke* 

'  Care  is  generally  taken  to  keep  the  com  free  < 
Uibtlci^  dock,  and  fern  :  other  weeds  arc  not  much  at-' 
traded  to,  except  before  the  grain  is  sown,  wlien  indi 
Itions  farmers  tike  care  after  each  harrowing  to  tiauM'l 
the  toots  to  be  raked,  gathered  togttber,  and  cilbcr  j 
raed  or  hauled  olT;  that  none,  cspectaUy  of  tbaHj 
hleh-grasfies,  may  remain. 
'  The  annual  mowing  of  fern,  nellies,  &c.  off  lbs  i 
'fattarc  liind,  alioul  Midsummer,  contribute  gradually 
tadtttroy  thciu."— T.  F.  L.  Radnor  Loxer. 


fECT.   V. IRRIGATION. 

VTATRiiiirc  of  grasg  land,  seems  to  have  been  ia^j 
WiMJerable  TOguc  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest' 
PfTsofw  low  living.     We  only  know  of  its  having  been 
pnc(ifl.-d,  by  (he  vestiges  of  tmall  canaU  in  several 
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;les,  along  wliicli  (be  streams,  (Uvertcil  from  their 
ral  cliiiritiels,  were  convL-yi^d,  on  a  regular  sub- 
1,  iiilollu:  [undslo  bu  irrijiiled.      How  the  water 
aflerwards  managed  wc  arc  entirely  ignorant ;  as 
ge   his,    long  since,  erased  every  vestige.     Most 
wblj  il  was  an  art  nut  well  understood  at  the  lime, 
was,  in  the  issue,  entirely  discarded  ;  and  so  con- 
ed until  within  these  20  or  JO  years. 

tttJiwrshire.—"  Watering  is  very   much  attetuJed, 
in  those  parts  of  the  counly  where  it  can  be  aS 
ice;  parlLCuIarly  in  the  lower  yatls  of  its  narrov. 
cys,  where  it  is  of  groat  benefit.     In  ihe  centwl 
s  of  the  county,  watering  is  nut  so  advantageous^ 
lie  suit  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  nut  so  >iuscepti- 
of  benefit  ;  and  yet  in  dry  seasons,  watering;  even 
!iesc  parts,  will  be  found   to   be  beneficial,  if  ma- 
E(l  wilh  judgment."— 7".  /'.  L. 
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rized,  arc  all  swept  off  by  the  first  autumnal  floods, 
and  lost,  if  not  turned  upon  (he  grass  land. 

"  The  features  of  the  country,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  hilloclvs  and  swells  in  which  it  abounds,  rendersi 
it  in  a  peculiar  degree  adapted  to  derive  every  advan- 
tage from  flooding;  because  the  water  moves  quickly 
off,  as  soon  as  it  deposits  the  wealth  with  which  it  was 
charged  round  the  roots  of  ^»e  grass. 

"  After  they   have  cat  the  laltormatli  grass,  they 

turn  the   waters  on   the  meadows  the  first  flood,  for 

they  always  prefer  flood  to  clear  wafer  :  they  suffer  tlie 

water  to  run  over  the  ground  for  two  or  three  days 

Ofi/jf,  never  longer  at  one  time.     At  the  end  often  or 

twelve  days,  they  turn  it  on  again  for  the  same  space 

of  time,  and  so  on,  till  the  end  of  March.     Since, 

however,  they  cannot  get  floods  to  happen  at  stated 

distances  of  time,  they  are -obliged  to  use  the  water 

i»hcn  thry  can  catch  it;  but  if  they  had  their  choice, 

they  would  not  wish  to  flooil  oflener,  nor  for  a  longer 

tpace  of  tim6. 

"  Should  they  neglect  to  flood  their  meadows  for 
one  season,  a  loss  of  from  one  iialf  to  one  third  of  their 
usual  crop  would  be  sustain^]. 

"  The  farmers  here  arc  very  sensible  of  t!>c  benc^fit  of 
hating  water  from  the  farm-}  aul  tiirf^ed  over  ihrw  rncii- 
dows;  and  th.*y  are  veiy  c:\relul  to  hiwcihe  p.<  Id  ifmU  r 
the  house  fi he ffi/s  a  infadow.  The  ;rood  efii  cts  tliat 
fliedroppiniijs  from  the  farm-yard  and  fold  have  upon 
tbis sandy  land,  is  really  astonishiiii;."  —  ;]/r  Chirk. 

Mr.  Clnrk,  undoubtedly  hit  upon   a  gool  buhjeet,    * 
mthis  county,  to  commend  irrigadon  ;  its  sirls  being 
conimonly  thirsty,  and  its  springs  and  streani.s  (from 
nndstone  rocks  and  hills,  havii.g  li'd^  or  !io  toteign 
admixtures)  commonly   free  from  obnoxious   m?itter 
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lacli'on    ill  (lie  widOt  of  llip  gultLTg.     Tli is  piece, 
e   it  »as   made  iiilo  a^ncniliiw,  wns   lilllc  Ih:II>w 
n  brd  of  nislits;  hut   it  soon  became  worth  liiK-e 
i(i,  ail  anre. 

r.  H.  IVtllock,  a   skilful   irri::alor  from  Srtutli- 
vy,  nfUT   bcin^  cinpluyril   fjr   wTvcral   years   in 

■,  "  went  about  dicing  gfiml"  into  Smith   Wales, 
■i:   he  lins    Ihcii   aciivcly  cmijluvrd    bj- Mr.  Tal- 
fiir.I..ln.  Morns,  Mr.  Johnus,  Mr.  Phillii>s,  Cu- 
Wood,  nrid  otlKTs. 
r.    Porll<.cIi   coiilracloJ  wilii   Mr.  Talbot,  for  a 
of  t^ttnly  acrr^ui'  land,  uripmriliiblc  aci  it  liien 
bfiiiy   liifcly   wcovcR-d   Jrom   IIil-  «ca,  nnd.pto-, 
"L*  n.  1^'    aquudc    wiids,    lur   is.  vicr   acre,    pet 
,  ior  'iO  years:  tlu'  Ics&Lr  Hi  drain,  to  form  tlic  liiiid 
11  c  iiii|j!oie  tiLtliTcU  iiiL'uduw,  and  dilivcr  it  up  ia 
;ct   repair  at  llic  eid  of  tin:  term-     Mr.  P.  aud 
rs,  arv  willinj,'   lo  lake  a  nuiidiLT    of  sucli    leases, 
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nameroos  brooks,  from  a  considerable  May  up  the 
slopes  of  hills,  tbiit  might  be  drawn  with  ense,  along 
proper  chanels,  over  large  extents  of  ground ;  and  but 
liCtle  skill  b  wanted. 

"  On  the  limestone  tracts,  brooks  and  springs  are 
yery  deficient;  seldom  any  where  a  suiTicicncy  for 
watering  on  a  large  scale." — E.  W.  • 

The  limestone  tract,  in  every  county  it  occurs, 
seems  as  it  wore  gaping  for  irriii^^Uiin) ;  but  the  si  reams, 
as  it  were  insulting  it,  liequcntiy  sneak  underground, 
and  disappear  for  luiics. 

Caermarthenshire, — "  Several  occupiers  of  hnds^ 
whose  situation  admits  of  making  watered-meadows, 
are  become  attentive,  to  that  valuable  mode  of  improve- 
ment: it«  advantages  are  generally  known.  Hov%ever, 
there  remains  yet  a  graat  deal  to  be  done  in  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  and  many  advantageous  situations  lie 
neglected.  Pond-making  seems  to  be  fiir  ()ehind  hand' 
among  the  farmers;  without  which,  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage  of  watering  is  lost :  as  the  muck  and  other 
manure  washed  down  iVoin  thi  roads  and  hills  in  the 
wmrocr-season,  cannot  be  detained  tor  waiituf  ponds 
and  reservoirs." — Mr,  llassnlL 

**  The  modern  system  of  irrigation  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  few  gentlemen  ;  but  it  is  l)y  no  means  bicome 
general  in  this  connty." — Rev.  Mr.  If. 

Few  counties  an*  better  circumstanced  for  watering: 
tbe  brooks  and  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  soil  com- 
monly appropriate.  The  honourable  proprietor  of 
Taliarts  demesne,  has  irrigated  extensively  and  syste- 
matically. 

CarA'gfam/iire.— Mr.  Lloyd,  in  tbe  Original  Report 

of 
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of  the  lower  raoiely   of   this  county  (p.  9,  10),   de^M 
scribes  liis  own  mode  of  iirigntioii  ^  ami  declares  thifrl 
he  thereby  rendered  his  land  of  five-fold  value.    **I  I: 
gin  (says  he)  watering  early   in  November,  or  soon(4 
if  I  can,  and  continue  until  tlic  latter  end  of  Marcb:  by   ' 
Hie  liilterind  of  April  tht-grn&s  is,  in  a  boiilhern  aspect, 
sufficiently  Iiigh  for  the  reception  of  my  cons  and  calves." 
**  The  importance  of  watering  is   well  understood; 
gentlemen,  und  mostor  the  principal   fiirmcrs,  prac- 
tise it  judiciuuhly ;  and  ns  every  glen  has  its  rill,  very 
considerable  improvemenl^  might  be  made  by  a  due 
allenlinii  lo  it." — Jl/r.  Tumor,  Cnrdig.  Upper,  p.  S5. 
*'  Many  alrcams  running  thrungli  farms-yards,  are 
still  permitted  to  carry  uway  the  ricliness  thereof  into 
the  next  brook;  and  so  on,  as  it  were  by  a  pass,  from 
constable  to  constable,  down  to  (he  sea." — AoU  om  u 
Ifie  above,  It/ T.  Af.  ■ 

We  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  Agricultural  Hociellcn 
of  ihc  district   have  publicly  encouraged  irrigntioD, 
excepting  that  of  Cnrdiganshirc;  which,  from  ils  first 
institution,  among  varieties  of  rewards,    olTcrcd  the 
following: 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  improve  the  greatest 
quanlily  of  mcado^v  or  pasture  lands,  (nut  usiiatijT— 
overflowed  in  limes  of  jlnod),  by  throwing  watOH 
over  it  in  the  most  equal  and  judicious   mannefW 
the  quantity  of  land  so  improved  not  being  Ies»^ 
than  *(,r  acres — three  guineas." 
'  The  next  pn.ntegt  extent,  as  in  the  last  premium, 
not  less  lhan,;?rf  acres— /yo  guineas."  ^M 

in  coHbiquence  of  the   above  rewards,    irrigatJojB 
gains  ground  in  the  county  ;  for,  •! 

in  /o7(r  years  pn^vions   to  the  year  1805,  we  find 
primiums  bcstDwed  for  irrigating  5-1  acres;  and  in 
/our  I 
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Jiltr  yearssubsfqucnt  to  IS05,  premiumsfor  159  acres} 
which  bhf  wa  ncarljr  a  ltirctf->ld  increase  in  qiiantily,  in 
■Wi  equal  period  of  time.    One  tenant,  in  1809,  claimed 
r  50  acta. 

Cardigansliirc    is   very   favourably    circumstanccil 

f  being  improved  by  irrigntioii;  its  suils  are  inaptly 

r  andfioiiml;  its  rills  numerous;  anil  ihc  untcr  free 

tlroni   luineial   pollution,  cxc(>ptjng  anion;;  tlie  lend* 

piinosf  where  ils  i-lTccts  are  equally  dclelerioiiB  to  Ssli 


'.  n,— CLBA.B1NG  AWAY  STOVeS  PHOM  LAND. 

The  !>iliceoiie  rocks  of  South  WrIcs  are  mnch  less  in 
liic  and  fewer  iti  number,  ihnn  those  of  North  WhIcb: 
bencc  fewer  depositions  of  larf^  masses  of  stones,  called 
by  tome,  boulders,  vt\  the  surface  of  the  land ;  as  these 
masses  arc  generally  of  the  siliceous  •;enus.  The  mid- 
dle limestone  range,  in  somii  |>arl!<,  abounds  with  huge 
fragments  of  its  own  species,  as  if  the  skeletons  of 
whole  rocks  had  been  ileiwsited  there.  The  boulders 
of  the  red  sandstone  tract  are  commonly  foreign  to  it; 
beiug  mostly  uf  pudding-stones:  which  sometimes  aNo 
ixciir  in  the  shale  tract,  where  the  mountainsfor  many 
niie»  each  way  consist  of  an  nniformly  triable  shuly 
lock.  The  pudding-stones,  or  breccias,  Contain  in 
KKiie  instances,  fragments  of  chert,  quartz,  with  now 
iiul  llien  limestone  miirked  with  shells;  and  all  strongly 
cemeiilrd  together.  Nodules  of  whinslone,  trap,  por< 
phyry,  also  occur.  8ume  fields  in  the  shale  trnet  of 
North  Wales  ure  so  full  of  tliese,  Uial  to  clear  them 
WoiiUl  be  endless,     >V'c  have  seen  cue  impruver,  tired 

of 
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inff  powder  to  blast  (hem,  resorting  to  anotlicr 
ive    means,    namely,    culling    cavenis   umlcr- 
iicm,  and  sinking  llicm  out  of  the  reach  of  the 

nhly  instance  of  an  expensive  improvement  of 
lilthjilwc  nolicc-d  in  South  "WiileB,  was  at 
Ledwyn  in  Brecknocksli'irc.  SL'veral  acres  of 
asltire  near  the  inain,i<m,  were  in  one  nigbt  co- 
uth vast  depositions  of  sloiicii,  brought  ffom  the 
).'ve,  by  theriviT  Ticrch  ;  ihelaKc  from  which 
;il,  in  till-  Black    SluiioiaiHs,  having  burst  its 

upon  a  sudden  Hnw.  A  Welsh  Englyn*, 
icii  at  the  time,  tixos  the  date  of  this  innndation 

year  16,99.  The  stones  remained,  wherellipj 
•posil<-d  by  the  river,  ii.r  nearly  IjO  years.  At 
thrhitcHichani  Gout;h  Aubrey,  Esq.  set  about 
rculean  tasit,  and  cleared  the  groinid,  at  an  ex- 
;reater  (ban  its  Ice  simple  vahte.   The  tonnage  of 
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SECT.  I.— CATTLE. 

I 

THE   most  ancient  account  of  tlie  colonn  of 

Welsh  catlle  we  are  possessed  of,  is  tbat  in  the  Laws 

ofHowcl  the  Good,  in  (he  tenth  centurry  ;  mrberethe 

Conpcnsation  to  be  made  by  peers  for  three  kinds  of 

injury  done  to  the  Princes  of  Aber-Ffraw  in  North 

W^leSf-and  of  Dinevawr  in  South  Wales,  was  fixed 

at  *M00  while  cows  mth  red  ears  i^^  and  a  bull  of  the 

same  colour  and   marks  to  every  100  cows ;  and  this 

number  for  every.  Canlrev  in  the   possession  of  the 

transgressor  :  and  if  the  cattle  remitted  were  of  a  dark 

or  black  colour,  then  150  in  number  for  every  100. 

T,hc  same  number  of  cattle,  of  the  same  colonr  and 
marks,  were  to  be  presented  by  the  Prince  of  Aber- 
Ffmw  to  the  Kin^  of  London,  when^  he  made  his 
homage  to  him  for  his  Principalitj'. 

S|^  records,  that  Maud  de  Iheos,  in  order  to  ap- 
pose Kin^  John,  uho  was  hi<;My  incerued  aftainst  hef 
husband,  made  a  present  to  the  Queen  of  400  cows  and 
OQcbuU  from  Brecknockshire,  all  white  with  red  ears* 
Some  writers  imairino  that  this  white  colour  with  red 
^rs  is  a  peculiarity  of  wild  cattle ;  because^  perhaps, 
Mch  wild  cattle  are  still  preserved  in  a  noblcman^s 
park  in  England  :  but  cattle  of  tliis  colour  may  have 
'^n  originally  selected  for   the    purpose^    and  the 

breed 
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breed  liasstillcontiiiued  without  confaminatioD.  Cat»| 
tie  of  any  other  colour,  it  is  presumed,  under  similtf  ^ 
circumstances,  would  in  time  become  equally  wild  and  J 
ferocious :  witness  Ihc  cattle  of  different  colours  be>  ' 
coming  wild  io  the  woods  of  New  Holland,  nad 
America. 

The  laws  of  Howel   were  promulgated  about  Ibe 
year  943  or  9i3  :  nearly  SOO  years  afterwards,  when  -j 
Dr.  WoKon  and  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams  published*'! 
tiiem  with  a  Latin  translation,  Ihcy  mention  in  tb) 
Glossary  oniiexcd  (voc.  Y^gJ/farlli/mg)   that  zoAtfd 
coKs  with  red  ears  were  then  reared  with  attention  i 
Ihc  banks  of  theTowy  in  Caermarlhenshire  :  there  I 
not,  however,  at  presejit,  aity  attention  paid  to  Ihl 
kind,  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

The  present  stock  of  cattle  in  South  "NV ales,  are" 
divisible  into  four  kinds ;  three  apparently  UDtlve, 
and  one  foreign.  _ 

I.  Tlie  coal-bLicks of  Pembrokeshire; 
"i.  The  brownish  blacks,  or  dark  browns,  of  Glan 

gan: 
3.  The  black  ninls  of  Cardignnsliire,  Cacrmarttia 

shire,  and  the  western  parts  of  Die  counties  of  0K 

con  and  Radnor  : 
4-     Jntroduccil  breeds,  from  Herefordshire  and  Shn 

shire,  into  the  rasleni  ami  moro  fertile  parts  of  E 
<on  and  Radnor. 


1,  '1.— Pembroke  and  (Sliirinorga>i.-~- Description^^ 
colour,  S(c. — The  bind;  breed  secrns  to  have  been 
the  originni  breed  of  Wales:  it  is  slill  llic  most 
geiieriil.  The  squat  runts  of  the  mountainous  and 
inleriur  piirts  seem  to  have  been  Ihc  parent  stock  a 
frota  uhich,  oviog  tt>  milder  climulurc,  more  nutri 
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MS  graw  ami  liay,  gn-aler  iiltcntioii  in  breeJiiig,  &c. 
nutig,  ill  Icngdi  of  time,  the  present  superior  breeds 
f /Inglesei/ am\  Pembroke- 

.  The  sliatli's  of  dilTerciicc  between  tlie  Pembroke  and 
e  Anglesey  breeds  are  but  very  faint;  they  appear 
Klty  clearly  to  liavc  been  of  the  same  original  stock  : 
e  excellencii^s  and  de^ciencies  of  each  are  llie  same. 
[  The  PcmbraLeskire  cattle  arc  generally  of  a  coal- 
kck  cnlonr,  with  exceptions  tliat  are  very  rare;  ofU'ii 
h  bncked,  iint!  white  fri'qiienlly  on  the  belly,  Itfis, 
occasionally  baUl-fuced,  but  these  latter  x\\a 
hiters  arc  not  fond  of  buying:  tlicy  are  well  luude 
pro[)orlinii[»t ;  though  not  pciliu|»  suflicictilly 
between  Uic  pin-bones :  shorter  legged  Ihiin 
!  Glamorgan,  and  longer  tliau  the  MDnlgonifry  t 
1  of  u  middle  size;  bullocks  gcnerully  strong 
,  tnnitng  upnards,  and  occasionally  rnlangltng 
I  other  when  drawing  in  yokta ;  not  so  line  in  the 
tdf  neck,  and  breast,  as  the  Glamorgan,  but  liner 
tfaan  the  Anglesey. 

U  is  supposed,  and  not  without  strong  probabitily, 

that  ibc  cattle  of  Olnmors^un  were  formerly  of  a  coloni 

iliilimit  from  the  present:  soraif  Welsh  writers  of  the 

_I3lIi  or  I4lh  ctntory,  whose  niirnes  we  do  not   now 

ollect,  atliiilc  to  l!ii;ir  rci/ness  of  colour;  and  D.  T. 

c  Welsh  Topographer  in  17^0,  says  of  them —         , 


"  Guvnttlieg 
Abk- 


',  yn  foeh  n  brilliioa, 
a  [ihcnnau  crjiiinit." 


'  Collie  Inrgo,  some  rei/,  somcpind;  wUh  «1ci 
coals,  and  Gne  heads." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  *'  Gcuei.il  Trealise  on  Cai 
lie,"  published  in  IS05,  indulgfs  a  conjcctarc,  *'  lliat, 
aRer  all,  (bit  famous  ritce  of  .VoriA  Dtvorts,  may  be  a 
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Tiaiient  varidj  growing  out  of  an  original  stock  of 
:k  catllc  of  close  affinity  to  tlic  Wclsb  mountain 
:d,  crossed  and  rendered  fine,  through  a  series  of 
;,  by  Norman  or  Atdcniey  bulls,  or  the  desccnd- 
of  such,  easily  commiinieating  with  the  hill  coun> 
from  the  DcvoiiKliirc  coast.     The  proud  swelling 
t  i^a  characlerislic  of  the  Normnu  bull,  and,  per- 
s,  generally  of  southern  stock." 
>me  few  anecdotes  may  throw  light  upon  Air.  Law- 
c's  conjecture  : 

olwrt  Fitzhamon,  the  usurper  of  the  lordship  of 
morgan,  in  the  reign  of  William   Rufus,  is  said 
ave  been  also  lord  of  ARtreville  in  Normandy, 
ir  Richard  de  Grenavillc,  oneof  (he  twelve  Knight* 
.  tiioti  pt>ssPfision  of  the  lordship  of  Neath    in  Gla- 
gan,  was  also  lord  of  Ibe  manor  and  caslle  of  Bid-' 
rd,  on  the  northern  coast  of  DcTun,   where  the 
roud  crested"  stock  of  red  ctitllc  are  still  reared. 
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the  black  breed ;  many  of  them  having  ^hite  faces 
like  the  Ilcrefords,  but  much  smaller.  Traditioh  says^ 
that  these  are  the  ancient  stock  of  Glamorgan  Yale. 

The  red  cattle  of  Gower  arc  good  milchers,  finely 
formed,  and  fallen  sooner  than  the  browns  of  the  Vale, 
but  are  not  so  large ;  iim\  therefore  better  accommo- 
dated for  the  home  markets,  as  well  as  for  walking  to 
distant  parts  :  their  beef  much  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate than  the  larger  sorts. 

**  The  red  cow  gives  the  l)cst  milk,"  is  n  proverb 
veil  known  from  Dennis  Brulgruddery^s  house  in 
Cornwall  to  Holyhead  ;  and  inn-keepers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of'tlie  proverb,  frequently  hang  it  up  as  a 
sign,  indicative  of  a  gpod  tap. 

,  The  present  race  of  Glamorgan  Vale  cattle,  arc  more 
various  in  their  colours  than  any  other  purely  Welsh 
breed :  the  prevailing  and  favourite  colour  is  a  dark 
broicn;  some  are  of  a  deep  red,  some  nearly  as  black 
as  the  Pembrokes;  and  we  find  (hem  of  all  the  differ- 
ent shades  from  red  to  brown,  and  thence  to  blacii : 
and  wc  now  and  then  find  some  of  them  pie- buhl, 
sometimes  almost  white,  but  such  are  but  rarely  sr^n. 

In  the  fore  part,  head,  neck,  limbs,  horns,  lively 
fje,  &c.  they  seem  the  nearest  in  reseinblaiicc  to  tlie 
decr*like  shape  of  the  Nortli  Dcvoiib;  and  have  more 
of  the  "  proud  swelling  crc.sl*'  than  any  other  Welsh 
breed  wc  know*  Their  symmetry  is  well  preserved  as 
hi  back  as  the  flank,  where  many  of  (hem  fall  off;  and 
the  rump,  or  fixing  on  of  the  tail,  rises  too  high,  to 
secord  with  tiie  prevailing  notions  of  symmetry : 
tboQgh  some  more  {x^rfcct  figures  are  exceptions  to  this 
observation. 

One  year  wc  met  in  Castle  Martin,  with  Mr.  Sh:iw, 

I.  VALES.  voT,.  II. J  p  (qnery) 
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y)  employed  by  Lord  Homcrvtlle  to  take  drawings 
species  of  live  slock  Ihroiiglioiit  South  Wales: 
se  dra\viiigs  liavc  been   published,  they  will  be 
satisfaclorily  descriptive  than  any  thing  wo  can 

•npansons — *'  It  is  certain,  that  Pembrokesliire 
very  excellent  breed  of  cattle  ;  a  better  for  the 
lies  scarcely  any   where  to  be  found ;   and  for 
ht  not  much,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  any  other 
,  and  superior  to  most.     They  have  something 
dness  in  their  nature,  and  are  sometimes  in  teams 
anag«able  than  the  Glimorniin!:,  which  are  con* 
d  as  the  most  gentle  and  tractable  breed  known, 
'embroko  and  Citamor<ran  ox,  each  of  the  same 
ind  in  the  same  condilion,  turned  at  the  same 
[ilo  the  same  pasture,  in  six  weeks  time  the  dif- 
ewiin>c  considerably  in  favour  of  llic  Pembroke; 
the   Pembrokeshire  AirnuTs  :  Ihosc  of  Glamor- 
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(n  pulling  his  own  breed,  so  that  the  trnlli  cannot 
nstly  be  known  :  bolli  breeds  are  ccrtiiiiily  good.    At 
TrevKca  in  Brccknocksliiro,  where  it  is  said  fair  trials 
had  been  made,   Ihe  qneslion,   which   fntlened  most 
rapidly,  was  decided  in  favour  of  ihcGlamnrgan.     It 
ii  pretty  certain,  that  the  ciTecIs  of  ^uch  (riiils  nould  Ik 
different  on  diflerent  soils,  and  under  other  diOerent 
orcumstances.     A  farmer  in   the  ea&lern  part  of  Gla- 
morgan,   on   a  strong  limesfoiie  loam,  having  tried 
both,  decided  in   favour  of  the  Glamorgan  :  another 
ia  tlic  western  district  of  the  same  county,  on  a  light 
giSTclIy  but  rich  loatn,  found  that  the  Pembrokeshire 
fillencd  sooner  than  the  native  breed:    each  of  ihe-e 
iwmers  were  of  understanding  find  experience  superior 
■lldie  gi-netalily  of  their  clasti.     A  principal  farmer  in 
1  western  Iracl,   iind  on  the  same  light  but  rich 
lady  loam,  with  some  parts  uf  his  farm  of  a  pretty 
long  soil,  gives  the  preference,  in   the  case  undtT 
Mistdciulion,  to  the  Glamorgan;  but,  like soineothers, 
kinks,  that  on  coarser  soils  the  Pembrokeshire  blacks 
e  preferable  to  the  Glamorgan." 
*  It  is  said  that  the  Pcmbrokos  become  quicker  salc- 
t  beef  than  any  other   Welsh  breed.     Some  of  Ihc 
nt  favourite  of  the  modern  biceds  disappoint  tbc 
bktchent,  in  turning  out  nor^tc  than  expected  ;  btit  in 
Kftiswaytbe  Pembrokcs  sildoni  disappoint:  but,  ou 
t  theotbei  hamt,  they  genciiilly  prove  iKfler  than  ibeit 
ODlaide  appearance  and  loueh  indicalecl."— £'.  IV. 

"  Of  the  slock  of  i*(  mbrokeshire  formers,  horned 
callle  claim  Ihe  lirst  cuiii>ideralion,  as  being  by  far  the 
nosl  valuable  stnck  liny  possess. 

Of  laic  yean,  fiirmers  have  been  very  attentive  to 

the  im provenieni  of  ibeir  cattle  i  by  nnring  bulls  from 

llicir  best  and  cleanest  bhapcd  cowsj  by  which  our 

p  2  slock 
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ck  is  now  gelling  into  Tcry  considcniWc  repute  in 
!  neighbouring  counties ;  whose  breeders  send  to  our 
rs  for  bulb,  whicli  however  are  not  sold  al  extntva- 
il  rales. 

A.I1  the  Engltsli  BS  well  as  Welsh   drovers,    who 
7C  caltle  out  of  lliis  county  to  (he  feeding  lounties 
England,  agree,  that  the  true  Pembrolteahire  ox  ia 
:  favourite  beast  with  the  graziers.   The  oxen  of  llii» 
anty  seem  to  get  rid  of  (heir  slrery   ficiirc  sooner 
in  Ihosc  of  other  countries.     When  turned  of  three 
irsold,  they  have  an  ox-Iikc  apiwarance,  which  I 
not  tecoUect  to  have  seen  clsewherej  and  if  well 
pt,  (hey  will  grow  and  get  becffat  in  ihe  fourth 
ir.     The  black  ox  bears  his  journey  well ;  and  will 
prove  in  his  llesli  as  much  in  (hrcc  months  as  some 
llinfivc."— J/r.  irassiill. 

in  179+,  (wo-year  old  Pembroke  bulls  sold  for  from 
ht  to  twelve  guineas  each;  since  that   time,  year- 
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oxen,  foor  or  lire  years  olil,  Jii  a  slocr  contliliiHi  «rter 
vorkii^,  coinnimily  sell  for  from  SOI  1o25/.  eacb  : 
gnxKTs  nre  font!  or  (liem,  having  less  course  meat  in 
Ifacir  bccflhan  most  otlier  breeds  :  tlioy  are  more  teii- 
der^Cooted  than  tbc  Pi'miimlvcs,  wliicli  arc  hurdtcr,  nnd 
vill  Bppcar  l>eltcr  tban  ours  aHer  wnlking  lo  Smitb- 
fichl,  Kent,  See.  The  Gtamnrgans,  bring  k>  lliia- 
kidtdf  sbouid  certainly  be  Loused  in  winter;  but  1 
lure  DO  buildings  to  hoasc  them  ;  Wk  loannrc  gained 
would  amply  repay  (lie  tmnblc." — Mr.  6'h/c,  a  Glou- 
tetlenftire  I'lirmer,  rcsiilcnl  in  Glamorgan  for  mttal 
Start. 

**  lVinlcr<roddering  in  open  fields  bi^n  in  Gla- 
norgan  Vale — fir  cows  nitoni  (be  year  I7J0,  fur  oxeii 
abont  1760  :  before  those  )M.Tiods  iliey  were  regularly 
Imunl,  as  in  other  parts." — Mr.  John  Spencer. 

"  Tbe  Perubrokes  nill  falten  in  Kent  niucb  sooner 
Ulan  the  Glamorgans :  many  uf  the  ludei  are  baiidsome 
cattle,  but  for  lattcning  I  cannot  commrml  tbcni 
highly." — A  Kentish  Drover  at  Cowbridgf. 

'*  Tbe  Glaniorgnns  are  tli»  nioit  tractable  of  any  ; 
aad  lu  be  futtenixl  lo  tbe  greatest  pwRt,  and  iu  tbe 
liigbcst  perfection,  they  t.hotiLd  lie  worked  from  three, 
till  six  years  of  age:  when  it  i»  so,  tlteir  beef  b  the 
fiuCsl  of  any,  well  innrlik-d/'&c. — A  G/oiuesterthire 
Dnvfr  at  KHgeraa. 

^TheGtamorgniis  are  more  impatient  of  thirst  Iban 
IheUacki;  and  furlh.it  rcasno,  unbrss  well  atlnided, 
tiry  fall  off  more  in  t-nif:  summ'-T  journii-s,  Ihrkittj^b 
dry  countries ;  Ihc  turnip  sc^bon  is  llic  Itt-r-t  ior  driving 
Ilium." — An  Engtith  Dro-er  at  AVKt«i(/e  Etnl^n. 

'*  Mr.  Kntght  only  nottcrs  the  Sussex  nr  Oct  on  i  >t- 

tii-,  as  entering  into  compcltliou  with  tbc  lliii'irds. 
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rc  18  another  breed  lliat,  I  sopposc,  be  is  ignoraitt 
I  mean  llie  Penibrokesliire  blacks  ;  which,  if  bot- 
s,  or  those  who  work  cattle,  vnny  be  crcdi(«I,  n  at 
equal  to  those  he  has  mentioned  " —  Verax, 
I  beg  leave  here  to  observe,  that  there  is  another 
1  of  men  to  be  consullcd   in  Ihis  malter,  besides 
itchcrs,  and  ihosc  who  woik  oxen  ;"  ihc  fancy  or 
:menl  of  the  grazier  should   Iw  at   least  equally 
ultcd   by  the  breeder  of  oxen,   wilh  the  above 
eil    persons.     And   if  Ihe  grazier  will   invariiibly 
five  pounds  more  per  hciid  fur  oxen  of  tlie  Here- 
shire,  Sussex,  and  Devonshire  breeds,  Ihan  for  the 
brokeshirc  blacks,   surely  tiie  breeder  ou<rlit  and 
pay  due  attention  to  the  decided  preference  of  the 
ier.    Bui  besides  ihis,  in  ^'eneral  both  Ihe  butcher, 
the  jttrson  who  Morks,  euterlaiti  the  same  predi- 
on, and  no  doubt    their  opinion    is  formed  on  the 
iiid  of  absolute  mnrit. 
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Extent  of  Tract y  Weighty  &c.— The  Pembrokeshire 
breed  occupies  the  whole  of  the  county,  with  the  ad- 
joining; parts  of  Cacrmartbcnshire,  and  over  the  Teivj 
into  Cardiganshire. 

The  average  weight  of  ox  beef  is  from  9  to  10  score 
per  quarter  :  cow  beef,  well  fed,  from  6  to  7  score. 

The  chief  pastures  arc  in  the  hundriHl  of  Castle  Mar- 
tin ;  and  consequently  cattle  bred  thereon  are  of  a 
larger  size ;  good  oxen  weighing  from  11  to  IS  score, 
some  14;  at  Stackpole  Court,  some  have  reached 
from  15  to  16 ;  biit  it  was  said  that  they  had  a  taint  of 
the  Leicester  cross. 

Among  the  Glamorgan  Vale  browns,  good  cow  beef 
weighs  from  8  to  10  score  per  quarter ;  though  some 
may  be  from  12  to  13  :  ox-beef  from  12  to  14. , 

The  best  pastures  arc  on  the  grey  or  rag  lias  tract, 
from  Lantwit  Major  eastward.  U.  Jones,  Esq.  of  Fon 
Mon  Castle,  and  others,  rear  oxen  of  IS  score:  one 
ox  at  Boverton,  though  of  a  Guernsey  cross,  weighed 
near  20  score. 

For  reasons  already  given,  the  fore  quarters  are  in 
general  the  heaviest;  when  well  fatted,  they  arc  of 
course  nearer  an  equality. 

In  the  maunlainous  valleys  of  the  Glamorgan  coal 
tract,  Eglwys  I  Ian,  Gelli  Gacr,  Lliiii  Wynno,  Ystrad 
Dyfodwg,  AbiT  Dar,  Glyn  Og\vr,  &c.  Ibo  cattle  bear 
considerably  the  features  and  colour  of  those  of  the 
Vale;  bqt  the  breed  having  prohably  been  kept  *norc 
pure  without  crossin£r,  and  being  liou^^jJ  in  winter, 
the  cattle  are  of  a  more  compact  siia[)c,  dirper  cbostc'd, 
faller  in  the  flank,  shorter  legged,  and  comparatively 
good  milchers;  but  of  course  considerably  o\  a  smaller 
%YK,    Were  the  farmers  of  the   Vole  to  bring  down 
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:  moiintainerB  into  tbcir  siipeiior  pastures,  bouse 
1  in  winter,  nnd  pay  attentiun  to  breed  from  the - 
licest  young  bulls  and  heifers,  fur  a  series  uf  f^cne- 
pns,  ibey  would  prokibly  become  nidie  successful 
li  tbry  bave  been  in  the  callle-sbuwa  of  LoiidoD. 
Khe  Vale  tbey  want  uiidoubledly  to  get  totally  ltd 
1  length  of  lev,  a  scantiness  of  flank,  and  a  rump 
Iber  thnn  tbe  back  :  in  every  oliicr  lespecl,  Ilic 
pi  Las  certainly  a  cliLitn  to  superiority.  The  liidcs 
:■  Vale  breed  are  however  belter  adapted  for  coach 
Ihcr,  (ban  for  llic  mukingof  nfroh^fihues. 
Iliglierup  in  (Ui^  cual  tract,  the  Glamorgan  cattle 
T  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  their  features ;  but  ta 
I  diniinisli  into  niei-e  pigmiis:  licie,  frum  three  to 
r  score  a  quarter  is  divmed  good  beef.  Near  the 
!■  observed  kylites,  btouf;lit  lliithcr  by  the 
Bpridors,  picking  iheir  scanty  subsistence amoi^  the 
and  sliippiug  the  naked  mounds  like  fallow 
These  diminutive  beings  answer  their  purposcB 
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those  in  the  neighbouring  parfs  of  Pembrokeshire 
and  Caerroartheii shire.  The  richness  of  the  land,  v.ndi 
perhaps  a  greatei  ..'t'^ntion  in  selectiriij  the  Ixst  for 
stocky  has  made  th  •  y»'y  diiLniice.'* — Mr.  Turnor^ 
Original  Report ^  Cardigan^  p.  £2, 

•*  The  slock  (Cardigan  liower,  on  the  Teivjr,  &c.) 
is  black  caltle,  of  thr  i^eiubrok(^hiro  breed.  The 
English  drovers  are  fond  of  them,  and  when  <!ie  roar-' 
luU  are  open,  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices : 
they  are  hardy,  work  and  travel  well,  and  take  on  fat 
kindly  ;  and  our  best  improvement  would  be  to  give 
them  better  food  in  winter." — Mr.  Lloyd^  in  Cardigan 
Lomerm 

Caermarthenshire. — "  The  original  black  breed  of 
the  country  is  the  most  prevalent;  and  isashort*bodied  ' 
coarse  kind  of  beast :  on  the  mountains  these  cattle  are 
very  small ;  and  in  the  vales  and  better  lands,  they  get 
ip  to  larger  sizes ;  but  are  almost  every  where  ilU 
shaped,  and  unprofitable  to  the  pail.  It  is  a  very  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  towards 
improving  this  race  in  shape,  size,  and  milk.^' — 3/r« 
natsally  p.  35. 

However,  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  black  stock  of  this  county,  sinc^  Mr.  Ilassall 
ivrote;  by  the  more  general  introduction  of  breeders 
from  Pembrokeshire,  and  some  from  the  Vale  of  Usk. 
The  late  high  prices  ot  raitle  was  a  sufficient  excite* 
meiit  to  the  improvement  of  stock.  We  saw  at  IJan- 
gaduck  fair  lean  bullocks,  tlhoe  years  old,  sold  for 
froflo  14  to  V7  pounds  a-hcad. 

As  to  the  working  quality  of  the  Cacrmarthens,   we 
Here  informed  by  Sackville  Gwynne,  Esq.  of  Glaa 
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m  Park,  Ifaat  be  bought  fivctbree-yeaToldbuIloclu 
he  winter  of  1810  ; — brgan  working  Ihem  immcdi- 
y,  singly  111  collars,  and  conliiiueJ  plaughing  wilh 
in  Ihroiigh   the   spring   until   h:\t\cy  scedncss  was 
r;  feeding  them  with  straw  and  some  tnriii|)s;  and, 
;n  they  worked  hard,  with  wjine  hay  :  the  follnwing 
imer,  they  went  constantly,  six  days  in  the  week, 
eight  weeks  together,  fur  lime  to   Llangadock,  the 
iincc  going  and  returning  being  IS  miles,  the  road 
d  and  stony  ;  Ihcy  were  shod  in  (be  common  way : 
\iigust  they  hail  a  liltle  respite;  worked  again  at 
cut  seedness  ;  and  were  sold  llie  following  January 
5/.  each  more  than   their   prime  cost;  and   then 
ng  five  years  old.     We  arc  apprehensive,  however, 
1  the  servants  bad  iccess  to  corn,   unknown  lo  Mr. 
'yniie.    For  Mork  on  a  farm,  oxen   arc  now  very 
lorn  bhocl. 
!]ow   bei'f,  in   the  vales,   weii>hs  from  six  to  seveti 
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4«  Radnor  and  Brecon. — ^'  The  honied  cattle  in 

Radnorshire  have  bcrn  much  improved  in  quality  of 

late  jreaiB.     The  Herefordshire  breed  being  found  to 

thrive  and  come  to  perfection  on  the  most  fertile  farms, 

iod  to  improve  the  brindled  kinds  of  the  more  elevated 

parts.    Great  numbers  are  reared  annually,  and  large 

droves  go  off  from  our  fairs  for  Oxfordshire,  North- 

tmpton,   Leicester,   and  Romncy  Marsh,  &c.     The 

attle  killed  in  the  country  weigh  from  6  to  12  and  14 

score  a  quarter,  in  the  lower  parts  ;  and  from  5  to  9 

KOitin  more  elevated  tracts  of  the  county/*— T  F.  L, 

*^  The  breed  of  neat  cattle  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
Radnorshire,  is  suiierior  to  that  of  roost  of  the  motm- 
tiinoiis  tracts  of  South  Wales.  The  general  colour 
led,  and  of  the  brindled  kind.  The  native  black' 
imall  breed  is  mo^^tly  out,  in  consequence  of  a  mixture 
tith  that  of  Hereford  and  Salop.  The  Hereford 
bleed,  it  is  true,  always  dwindle  away  and  grow 
smaller,  in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  higher  into  the 
BOOfitamons  part  of  this  county. 

**  That,  mixed  with  the  Hereford  breed,  does  very 
fell  on  the  sides  of  the  Wye^  and  the  lower  parts, 
there  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated  :  they  are^ 
kowever,  even  there,  not  only  much  inferior  in  size, 
bot,  in  general,  want  the  bald  face,  the  true  charac- 
teristic  mark  of  a  Herefordshire  ox." — 3fr.  Clark. 

If  by  a  bald  face,  Mr.  Clark  meant  a  white  face,  he 
was  certainly  wrong ;  and  we  lament  that  Mr.  Law* 
iCDoe  should  have  transcribed  this  error  into  his  excel- 
lent Treatise  on  Cattle.  The  Vales  of  the  Usk,  Wye, 
Sofflcrgikl,  Lug,  Tame,  &c.  bhine  with  the  white 
bees  of  the  breed  of  the  Hereford  Cross  :  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  allowed)  that  in  every  dairy  where  a 

true 
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iiBc  HereroTtl  ball  i^  inlroducol,  nliclber  in  the  comi- 
tjr  of  Brecon,  Radnor,  Montgomcijf,  w  Salop,  nbal- 
crer  may  be  ibe  faces  uflbcOams,  Uie  c.ilves,  rioni 
tne  iu  (wo,  to  two  in  every  Ihm',  will  kavc  tbc  iacoi 
tithe  sin. 

Wbile-facfd  caHle  have  now  inradfJ  the  Vale  o| 
Usli,  and  its  various  ramificalions,  up  as  far  ak  'i'v&> 
sullc,  wticrelhe  naltve  blacks  makt;  a  stand  agaiail 
iheh  fiifllicr  progr&s  :  and  in  tlrc  Vale  of  Wye,  tbc^ 
Kach  np  as  far  as  the  uilds  of  Irvon  in  Uuallt. 

KadnorKbirc  lias  from  time  imnicniortnl  been  noted 
loi  llw  number  and  t-KCcllcnce  of  its  callle ;  and  when 
mt  ctMisider  the  qualily  of  the  grass  and  hay  lliey  bave 
In  snbsBl  upon,  tii  Ihc  wet  and  rosiy  interiors  of  the 
mualy,  Ihe  hardiness  of  tlic  bra'd  as  wi.'ll  as  the  ni^ 
Diigi-iniiit  uf  (he  fanner,  iiiu»l  rise  iu  our  catimaliou. 
Here,  the  farmer's  firsl  care  is  mit  (o  overstock,  so  that 
be  may  have  |ilentjr  of  food,  vtitiltr  and  summer^  how> 
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|MR'  to  be  If  ithin  a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  caWing^ 
tlwy  will  sell  readier  and  higher.  The  red  heifer,  witk 
a  dark  or  sraoky  face,  is  most  in  request; — tium  the 
while  faced*; — then  the  brindled,  &c. ;  but  the  c<^oar 
is  Bo€  80  mach  regarded  if  the  form  be  fine,  head^ 
neck,  limbs,  a  fine  yellow  horn,  and  a  lively  good- 
natyied  €ye,  with  a  mellow  skin.  A  handsome  2i^^ 
heifer  always  sells  readier  and  higher  than  one  mock 
hnger,  bat  of  a  coarse  make.  A  sour  eye  commonly 
accompanies  a  pendulous  dewkp:  these  remain  the 
last  io  tlie  market* 

Dairy. — ^^  The  Pembrokeshire  cow  is  coal  black, 

eioept  now  and  then  a  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  a 

white  fece,  or  a  white  list  along  the  back,  makes  its 

appearance:   she  is  fine  boned,  with  a  clean  light 

aeck  and  head,  small  yellow  horns  inclining  upwards, 

good  chine  and  loin,  round  long  barrel,  thin  thigh, 

and  short  light  leg.    She  is  always  in  good  condition, 

if  tolerably  kept,  and  has  a  rich  wave  in  her  hair,  and 

uoiliness  of  skin,  which  ever  denotes  thriftiness  of 

kind.    This  sort  of  cow  is  to  be  met  in  all  such  parti 

of  Pembrokeshire,  as  are  not  impoverished  by  exces* 

live  tillage,  and  where  tolerable  care  has  been  taken  in 

tile  choice  of  btills. 

*'  It  is  a  general  remark  in  this  county,  that  our 
cows  are  not.  so  productive  to  the  dairy  as  those  of 

•A  few  years  back,  th*  wh«c»faced  or  Hereford  cront,  were  more  in 
tc^Mtt  than  the  tmoky  faced,  or  old  breed  -.  but  dairy-women  be,^ft 
lOQB to  oomplaixiv  that  **  teo  much  scaf  lud  come  lAto  the  country;**  r. «. 
loo  many  white  facet  and  too  little  milk :  Mnce  then  the  smoky-faced 
fcccune  again  the  ton,  and  wiU  probably  rctaifi  their  pre-eminence  for 
ifen 

man/ 
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3.  *^  From  six  io  seven  score  pounds  of  butter  is  the 
aTerage  produce  of  a  kindly  black  cow,  from  May  to 
Michaelmas,  on  pasture  of  a  medium  quaUty/*<^Ciu* 
tle^Howel. 

Quantity  of  milk,  from  eight  to  twelve  qnartt 
morning  and  evening.  Small  cows  near  Lledrod  gave 
Kven  quarts  three  times  a  day. 

The  iron-works  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  are 
weekly  supplied  with  butter  in  casks  from  Cardigan* 
sbirci  by  means  of  higlers. 

Caermarthenshire. — "  Casks  of  butter  arc  generally 
aboat  100  lbs.  which  is  the  average  quantity  made 
from  each  cow  in  profit,  in  the  Vale  of  Towy  :  price 
of  such  ciisks,  with  willow  hoops,  about  ^s.  6d.  each^ 

^^  Much  butter  is  yearly  sent  out  of  the  county ; 
our  markets  are  Bristol  and  Merthyr  Tudfol :  all  the 
akim  cheese  is  consumed  at  home  :  average  produce  of 
•  cow,  6/.** — Uandovert/. 

^^  A  dairy  of  30  cows,  on  a  farm  partly  vale  and 
-  piftly  sideland,  in  three  seasons  produced  four  tons  of 
lUm  cheese,  sold  at  4^(1.  per  pound,  and  three  tons  of 
batter,  sold  for  lO^d. :  this  is  about  6/.  per  cow  per 
ynr,  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family, 
inbntter,  cream,  milk,  and  cheese;  rearing  SO  calves^ 
besides  the  profits  of  the  store  hogs.'* 

A  pasture  piece  of  14  acres,  advantageously  situated^ 
ittacnrve  of  therivcr  Towy,  for  retaining  a  richde* 
position  durinji;  floods,  is  a  kind  of  lottery  to  the  occtt- 
pi(t:  if  the  Towy  overflows  its  banks  in  winter  oc 
«rty  in  spring,  the  piece  is  richly  manured  for  the 
following  season  ;  but  a  summer  flood  makes  a  serious 
drawback.  One  lucky  year,  the  cows  depastured  on 
thb  piece  alone,  produced  140  pound's  worth  of  butter, 

besides 
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des  63  pound's  worth  of  skim  cheese,  for  sale;  ex- 
ive  of  maintenance  from  the  dairy  (o  a  family  of 
ye  persons.  The  rent  per  acre  was  5/. ;  the  pro- 
:  that  year  14/.  10s.;  gross  profit  133/.  The  won- 
ceases  on  one  point,  and  attache.s  to  another,  when 

told  Ihnt  the  Ji  acres  maintained  JO  cows  from 
,'  to  October,  during  which  period  the  above  quan- 
s  of  butler  and  cheese  were  made.     Tlie  butler  was 

Ihal  year  as  low  as  Sd.  per  pound  :  by  which  it 
ears  (bat  tlie  average  produce  of  (lie  cows  was  HO 
nds  cad]  ;  and  cheese,  raliof;  it  at  id.  a  pound^ 
pounds  from  cocK  cow.  The  following  year,  b 
nier's  flood,  by  taking  possession  of  lUe  grasa,  ma- 
ul for  the  third  year,  &c. ;  so  that  for  the  tenant,  it 
recisely  a  game  of  "  ions  or  gain." 

Cacrmarthcnsliirc  includes  calllc  of  several  varie* 
:  the  black  Pembrokcs  in  greater  celebrity  than  any 
T-.  the  brown  Devons  in  high  repute:  the  native 
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Tbe  butter  from  Glamorgan  goes  to  Bristol,  and  to 
its  own  home  raanafactories ;  from  Brecon,  to  tbe  ad- 
joining iron-works^  and  by  tlie  canal*to  Newport,  &c. 
from  Radnor,  to  Leominster,  &c. 

Tbe  former  large  dairies  of  tbe  Vale  of  Glamorgan, 
lie  now  much  reduced,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  til- 
hge:  only  three  cows  on  a  farm  of  200/.  rent;  and  six 
cows  on  a  farm  of  340  acres,  &c.  Some  still  milk  from 
SO  to  40  cows. 

**  The  flag  lias  tract,  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Vale, 
aifoffds  tlie  finest  milk,  and  mildest  cheese,  similar  to 
the  Gloucester,  fine  cream,  and  excellent  butter.  It  has 
also  the  finest^  heaviest,  aud  whitest  Lammas-wheat^ 
aad  good  crops;  fine  oats  and  beans;  but  cattle  thereon 
are  smaller  than  on  the  rag,  or  grey  lias  tract.*'— 

E.fr. 

When  the  cream,  by  repeated  skimmings  from  milk, 
iioC  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  butter  is  separated  from 
the  serous  and  watery  parts  by  the  operation  of  churns 
kg*  Several  nick-nack  churns  have  their  day ;  but 
two  kinds  maintain  a  more  general  permanency :  1.  The 
old  vertioaly  or  truncated  cone«churn;  and  3.  The 
hanel-churn,  with  pivots  at  each  end,  turning  verti- 
cally upon  a  frame :  the  former  is  the  most  general ; 
the  latter  is  used  mostly  in  large  dairies,  as  it  is  Icbs 
hborioos. 

Good  Butler. — ^*  The  best  butter  is  made  in  the 
Miths  of  June,  September,  and  OctobcT:  there  is  a 
cnukness  in  May  buiter,  that  is  unsavoury,  and  it 
taoner  gets  rancid :  July  and  August  are  too  warni, 
■  gcoeral :  winter-food  is  too  husky ;  and  winter  green 
fadder,  though  it  improves,  never  gives  the  best  but- 
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of  green  foJder,  vetches  are  the  best."— Jl/r.  T. 

■heF.se. — The  Brilotis  probiibly  learnt  the  process  of 
sc-makingfromlhcRomaiis*';  the  Welsh  term,  eaic*, 

the  Irish   caise,  iiiiplk-s  it.     The  Welsh  ymenyn, 
"oriiish   manj/n,  and  the  Armoric!iii  amaneti,  aiOi 
IS  quile  indepetiilent  of  the  Roman  biityrum,  or  the' 
L'k   boa't/ron.  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
11   more  as  a  medicinal   liquid,  than  an   article  of 
tmry  ulllily. 

he  cIr-l-sc    of  Soufh  Wales  is  mostly  for  home  use, 
made  from  skimmcd-milk.     The  agent  in  cnnllit^ 
warmed  milk   consisls  of  various   preparations  of 
es'  maws,  culled  lij  the  Welsh  ryr;«Jr  (rennel)- 
!  iiKut  pnr(s  Ihe  rnniTskiiis   are   prepared  by  Iho 
■licrs:  cleaned,  but  not  washed  with  water,  salteJ, 

dri.^d  upon  alivigbent   in   the  shape  of  a  paper 
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^^  When  tbe  farmer  keeps  sheep,  the  ewes*  milk  is 
added  to  the  cheese,  to  give  it  tartness,  which  thecoun« 
try  people  prefer  to  the  milder  sort.'* — Mr.Uoj^dj  in 
Cardiganshire. 

Ewes  are  also  milked  for  the  dairy,  in  several  parts 
of  Pembrokeshire,  in  Gower,  in  the  Vale  of  Glamor- 
gan,  8m. 

*'  In  the  Vale,  many  depend  more  for  cheese,  upon 
the  ewe,  than  the  cow :  the  cow's  milk  is  very  much 
wasted,  in  being  given  to  servants  instead  of  small  beer. 
The  s^il  afiurds  most  excellent  sheep- pastures;  the 
milk  of  the  ewe  is  nearly  equal  in  richness,  to  the  cream 
of  the  cow;  and  in  cheese-making,  the  milk  of  five 
ewes  b  considered  equal  to  that  of  one  cow.'* — 3/r. 
Gale. 

In  Cardiganshire,  the  milk  of  from  eight  to  ten  ewes 
is  deemed  equal  to  that  of  one  cow;  the  proportion  be- 
tween cows*  and  ewes*  milk  in  each  county,  varying  ac* 
cording  to  their  respective  native  breeds  of  each  sort.— » 
CoMtle  Hoxcel. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  art  of  making  good  pala- 
-labfe  cheese  is  either  practised  or  understood  generally/ 
in  any  extensive  tract  of  Wales,  excepting  in  tbe  east- 
ern parts  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  adjoining  Che- 
shire; and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  ad- 
joining Shropshire:  the  eastern  parts  of  Kadnor,  Bre- 
con, and  Glamorgan,  may  be  similarly  circumstanced, 
owing  to  their  contiguity  to  Shropshire  ami  Glouces- 
tmhire :  but  after  all,  our  wotern  countrymen  may 
say  that  **  their  own  tart  cheese  pleases  their  palates 
best;**  if  so,  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject  will  be 
^  labour  in  xain.^^ 

In  some  parts  of  West  Wales,  the  milk  is  kept  too 
dd,  in  order  to  make  a  large  cheese,  once  in  four  or 
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iays ;  the  curds  of  several  days  are  preserved  to  be 
ed  lo  tbe  I'resh,  in  order  tu  be  made  into  one  cheese  *. 
p  cheeses  weigh,  according:  to  the  season  oiid  Ibe 
ibcrof  cows,  from 201b.  to  IJOIb.  J^nother  apparent 
r  is  (oo  inach  rennet,  and  lliat  aiiplicd  lo  ilie  milk 

00  «arra  a  stale;  skewers  of  wood,  &c.  are  never 

1  lo   fiicililate  llic  egress  of  Ihc  whey,    when  tbe 
■se   is   under   the   press :    and    in   some    parts,  the 
!ses  being  immersed  from  under  the  press  inlo  bot 
"r,  become,  owing  to  someor  ail  of  these  operations, 
umefii^d   and  case-hardened,    that,    according  to 
imfiild's  description  of  Suffolk   cheese,    they  ans 
lo  large  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  lo  bile."     *'  C^t 
ifrf  fig  asgtod^n." — Air.  Lrmis  Morris, 

he  dairy-maid  should  study  the  quantity  of  rennet 
1'  applied  ;  so  Ihat  it  t>e  sufficient  to  curdle  well  the 
i,  and  no  more  :  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  when 
rennet  is  applied,  is  iilso  a  main  point  of  considers- 
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discrimination,  mnrc  cliene  is  mined  on  warm  ttiaa 
Coldiails;  itsllie  congiilalion  is  brought  on  too  rapidly. 
Tbe  skimmed  milk  of  twu  du}'s  warmed,  willi  tlie 
:t  moTiiing's  milk  warm  from  Ihc  cow,  make  a 
the  curd  rublxHl  dry,  and  ns  small  as  possible 
Lwcen  lUe  liantis,  rubbing  in  salt  at  tbe  same  time; 
Tftt  nnd  press  it  for  three,  four,  five,  or  six  days : 
four  (o  nine  incht-s  thick,  and  from  301b.  to  80  lb. 
per  cheese.  The  tartness  of  our  country  cheese  is 
owing  to  the  curd  of  one  day  being  kept,  to  add  to 
tbatof  (he  second  day:  make  the  checee  of  one  day's 
ami  only,  vat  immediately,  aud  it  will  be  mild." — 
fttle  of  JViTtf. 

m 

^^V    Glamorgan  Cheese.^'*  To  the  inoniinc'smilk  when 

^^Mt  is  brought  in  from  the  field,  add  the  former  evening; *s 

^^Hbilk,  and  both  together  warmed  to  the  U'lnperaturc  of 

^^Kiilk  trah  from  the  cow;  (u  this  add  the  infusion  of  the 

^^"^I,  Of  Rjnncl,   prepared  the  evening  before:  break, 

collnrt,    Tat,    and    press.      These  c)iees<-3    are   made 

nearly,  and  often   qnile  so  tliiii  as  the  Gluuccstcrs; 

vilhuiit  any  colunrini,'. 

**  Tbe  country  people  arc  not  fond  of  colouring,  but 
rather  averse  from  it.  Some  that  send  thi-ir  cous*  milk 
cheese  to  Bristol,  &c.  culour  it,  which  is  of  groat  lielp 
to  the  sale  of  ordinary  cheese;  as  it  renders  nnknown 
to  the  pnblic  that  peculiarity  of  Dalurol  colour  that  the 
best  chi-cse,  unstained  with  aiiiifto  always  has,  and 
which  cannot  be  connlerftitted  exactly. 

"  When  the  curds  of  one  day  is  kept,  lo  he  broken 

and  laixed  ntth  the  frctih  curds  of  the  following  day, 

iliaalwaj's  kept  covered  with  cold  water. 

"  Ewes  are  milked  for  cbeesc,  from  the  fir^t  of  May 
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ic  90[h  of  August,  ttvice  a  Any ;  from  thence  to  Uib 
1  of  September  they  arc  milked  only  once,  and  that 
be  morning:. 

All  breeders  of  catllc  give  the  cows'  millc  to  the 
cs,  during  the  whotc  or  tlie  greatest  part  of  May  ; 
this  reason,  in  several  instances,  cheese  of  ewe^ 
i  only  is  made. 

Put  onc-third  of  (he  milk  in  a  tin,  and  immerse  it 
oiling  water,  so  tliat  it  make  the  olher  Iwo-thitd* 
-warm,  as  they  term  it,  (hen  proceed  in  lUc  asnaV 
hod  of  making  cows'  milk  che^•itt ;  excepting  that 
curd  of  the  ewes'  milk  should  not  be  broken  so  sraali 
liat  ofcows*  milk. 

When  the  skimmed  milk  of  cows  can  be  spared. 

that  of  the  foregoing  day  to  Ihe  ewes'  milk:  some 
m  the  skim  milk,  others  prefer  immersing  it  in  hot 
er,  saying  that  the  lalter  method  prevcnis  rankness. 
■  cheese  most  esteemed  of  tlie  country  people  in 
cral^Ulia^^weymi^ow|^iiill^Oj^^ 
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elsewberei  some  ascribe  ibis  quality  to  the  abundance 
of  ubite  and  red  clover  in  Ibe  natural  pastures*. 

'*  Butter-milk  cbeese  (caws  sAr)  is  sometimes  made 
to  be  eaten  fresh  with  bread  and  butter  t  most  of  the 
natives  are  fond  of  it.-^£.  W. 

Dairy  Pasiures-^^^  Abounding  with  white  clover^ 
as  limestone  soik  generally  are,  will  not  prodnce  fat 
cheese  of  good  quality :  but  many  think  the  cheese 
from  white  clover,  the  finest  flavoured  of  any,  though 
not  so  fat  as  that  from  coarser  pastures,  from  which  it 
is  known  by  experience  the  fattest  cheese  is  made. 
We  have  an  old  adage  in  Glamorgan-*  « 

*'  MeiUion  gwynion  a  diawl  gawi  gloi 
Ac  oni  bydd  yn  fwya  bra* 
Bydd  yn  ddiffael  jo  oreu  tnfttu/^ 

*^  Brithdir,  such  as  the  clayey  soils  of  the  flag-Iias 
tract,  are  very  productive  of  cheese  and  butter : 
**  briihdir  i  fuwch  a  chrasdir  t  ddafad ;  t.  e.  rushy, 
strong  soil  for  the  cow,  and  a  sharp  dry  soil  for  the 
eve. 

**  Pa  arwa  fb'r  tir,  goreu'r  enllyn ; 

and 

"  Gweunydd  garw — oieiiyn  ffinn,'* 

tieadages  well  known  in  Cardiganshire,  &c.'' — i?.  W. 
On  farms  having  varieties  of  soils,  old  and  coarse 
putores  producing  the  scabiosa  succisa^  dcvil*s  bit 
(jfbenlasjj  the  centaurea  nigra^  common  knapweed 
(ybemgaUdJj  &c.  commonly  produce  milk  in  abun- 
dance, and  that  fertile  in  curd.  .  These  soils  are  more 

*  May  not  this  brittfoneM  be  prevented  by  a  different  temperature  in 
lilt  Bulk  when  the  rennet  u  applied,  and  other  management  of  the  dai- 
ly-maid.  The  dee  of  the  cheese  should  be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of 
aflk,  10  ai  not  CO  keep  milk  and  curd  too  long»  ia  waiting  for  more — D. 

Q  4  peculiar 


uliar  to  Die  coal  and  shale  tracfs,  indicatire  of  ■ 
Etratutn  of  clay^  and  providentially  make  some 
Ends  for  their  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
Veculiurity  of  soils  and  grasses  has  a  greater  effect 
■n  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  cheese;  its  qua- 
1  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  management  of 
|dairy-maid. 

■.  Johnes  of  llafod,  always  active  in  lural  im->. 

[vemenls,  fans  refuted  the  erronoons  notion,  that  va- 

s  of  chetsc  could  not  be  made  on  the  same  land  ; 

lias  proved,  that  at  Hafod,  chcetic  may  be  made  at 

,  so  nearly  resembling  Parmesan,  Slillon,  Gtouces- 

I   or  Cheshire,  that  the  difTcrence  cannot  be   per- 

■cd  by  good  judges;  and  that  I  he  whole  mystery 

Is  in  various  modes  of  producing  it  from  the  same 

Two  receipts  for  Hafod  toasling-chcese,  arc  in- 

Ird  in  tlie  Agricultural  Magazine^  No.  47,  p.  398. 


'  of  Calves,   and  i 


of  Slock.— Aftct 
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The  farmer  adapts,  as  inacli  as  in  bim  lieth,  the 
calving  seasoa  to  the  object  which  he  has  in  Tii'w; 
whether  dairying  or  breeding ;  if  the  former;  he  prefers 
calves  brought  in  March  or  April,  so  that  the  cows  be 
ia  full  profit  when  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  ;  if  the 
latter,  wiuter  or  early  spring  calves  are  desirable,  as 
they  improve  much  more  during  the  following  wiuler, 
for  which  the  farmer  forfeits  some  dairy  profit. 

"  Calves  are  weaned  in  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month 
old;  then  they  have  skimmed  milk:  hay  and  linseed 
km  very  seldom  used:  some  use  infusion  of  elm  leaves  : 
calves  for  oxen  are  castrated  in  June,  sometimes  in 
Jaly.** — Glamorgan^  limestone  trad* 

**  Calves  are  off  the  cows  about  a  week  old,  and  fed 
with  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cows  for  a  month  or  six 
weekS|  some  only  for  about  nine  days;  then  on  skim« 
med  milk  and  infusion  of  linseed  mixed;  the  seed 
bought  from  Bristol,  the  want  of  flax-dressers  in  the 
country  being  ah  obstacle  to  its  cultivation ;  then  hay* 
tea:  the  males  are  gelded  when  a  month  or  six  weeks 
old/*— A/r.  Thomas^  west  of  Ogmore. 

^*  Calves  are  weaned  from  their  dams  a  month  old, 
and  then  fird  on.  skimmed  milk  for  two  or  three  months 
more:  linseed-tea,  and  culture  of  flax,  unknown/*—* 
Glamorgan  J  coal  tract* 

^'  On  Uiis  farm  I  rear  twenty  calves  yearly*  We 
prefer  «intcr*calVes,  and  contrive  to  begin  rca>  ing  from 
November  to  December:  they  are  gelded  and  sphiyed, 
if  ftroag,  at  a  week  or  nine  days  old :  they  are  weaned 
at  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and  thence  forward  have  a 
gnri  of  milk  and  water:  no  preparations  of  hay  or 
limeed."--  Vale  ^  Towtf. 

"  i  am  a  native  of  the  Vale  of  Towy ;  and  when  E 
'CQoved  into  this  cold  region  (Buallt  in  Brecknock^ 

shirt) 


thire)  I  found  their  naanajrcmcDt  of  cattle  mncb  snp^ 
rior  (o  that  of  my  own  country :  by  following  the  ex- 
ample, I  have  brought  my  stock  of  Cuermarthcas 
into  a  much  belter  plight  than  their  kindred  raccon 
the  richer  boII,  and  in  the  milder  air,  oflho  Vale  of 
Towy  i  lliere,  Ibcy  are  too  negligent  at  tbq  starting,  1 
mcaii  the  rearing  of  culvos  :  and  aftenvarda  the  stock  is 
stinted  by  having  too  much  straw  without  turnips  j 
here,  and  in  the  similnt  and  adjoining  tract  of  Rad- 
norshire,  the  maxim  is  not  to  over*slock,  but  provide 
plenty  of  food  winter  and  summer ;  though  it  be  coarse, 
yet  plenty  :  by  plenty  I  mean,  not  too  much  at  once 
in  winter,  but  a  Utile  at  a  time,  and  that  freqaent; 
with  good  littering  and  attendance.  Turnips  the  Gnt 
winter,  willset  the  beii&ta  growing,  by  rendering  him 
more  hideloose  than  be  otherwise  would  hare  beeo*"— 
il/r.  Saunders. 

'*  The  time  of  weaning  depends,  in  some  degree,  on 
(he  time  when  the  farmer  wishes  the  dam  to  take  bull ; 
if  soon,  the  calf  is  taken  oQ'  tlie  cow  in  n  week  or  aiae 
days,  and  suckled  by  the  hand  with  new-milk,  for 
three,  four,  or  five  weeks.  The  sooner  calves  arc  nean> 
ed,  the  more  tractable  they  arc  when  a  change  of  diet, 
to  gruci,  &c.  lakes  place.  Some  put  a  quantity  of  oat- 
meal in  Ihc  gruel,  and  most  udd  to  ibe  gruel,  a  muci- 
Inge  made  by  simmering  liiisi'ed  in  water  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  becomes  a  perfect  jelly  ;  this  ts  very  oatri- 
tious,  and  dairy-women  are  anxious  that  flax  should  be 
sown  in  a  headland,  or  garden,  every  year  for  (ho  pur- 
poEc.  With  this  gruel,  once  or  twice  a  day,  dry* 
kneadtMl  pellets  of  barley,  jwase,  or  Ix-an-raenl  are 
given.  Velches  ground  into  meal,  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  the  pn^te.  Closes  of  appropriate  size  are  pre- 
trrvrd   for   the  calves,  the  soil  shonid  be  sound,  and 
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ihebcrbage  sweet;  after  liarvest,  stubbles  are  preferable 
to  aftermaths/' — Radnorshire. 

It  was  a  sage  obseryation  of  an  old  farmer,  ttiat 
modi  of  the  breed  of  a  horse,  or  a  beasf,  goes  in  a(  the 
month.*'  Twin  calves  of  the  same  size  and  constitu* 
tion,  one  reared  by  A,  the  other  by  B,  may  make  a 
very  different  figure  when  exposed  to  sale  at  throe  or 
four  years  old. 

Diseases  of  Cattle* — **  Cattle  arc  found  to  be  more 
healthy  foddered  out  in  the  open  fields,  than  in  houses 
or  yards;  and  diseases  of  cattle,  complained  of  elso 
where,  arc  almost  unknown  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan. 
-£.  TF. 

*'  The  ^ux  is  not  an  uncommon  disorder :  the  far- 
riers give  dragon's  blood,  and  bole  (Armenian)  boiled 
in  stale  urine,  for  tlirce  doses  every  aKernate  morning.** 
'^Glamorganshire^  coal  tract* 

*'  The  Jlux  is  rather  common ;  some  lives  lost ; 
cared  by  tuTnips,  in  autumn :  cathartics,  given  be« 
times,  to  carry  off  the  offending  cause,  we  apprehend, 
are  more  effectual  than  absorbents,  such  as  the  bolar 
earths,  which  are  now  deservedly  discarded  from  the 
list  of  medicines,  and  used  only  as  coarse  pigments.'*-^ 
fFest  of  Ogmore. 

^^  A  cough  in  calves,  called  in  some  parts  whisky  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  insect,  or  its  egg,  taken 
from  the  to|)s  of  bent  grasses,  in  July  or  August :  (hey 
4re  drenched  with  an  infusion  of  asafoelida,  in  small 
beer ;  with  diluted  oil  of  turpentine,  put  down  their 
nostrils:  this  is  a  successful  remedy."— I^F^ps^  Wales. 

••  The  bloodj/  murrain  (y  clici/^  yclwy  byrr^  S^c.) 
has  been  fatal  in  Cardigan  Upper,  during  some  au- 
tumns :  the  tenant  at  Aber-Maid,  lost  15  head  in  the 

autumn 


Btumn  of  iS05 :  it  Gcizes  all  kinds  ai)J  ages,  and  ig 
lually  mortal  (0  all:  no  remedjf  known." — Gogerd' 


■'  This  disOTder  is  called  in  Glamorgan,  blackleg/ 

1  is  considered  berc,  to  ix  owing  to  tbc  mismanag** 

lent  of  the  faimer,  to  tlie  irregularity  of  food,  ftc. 

litnmnisthc  common  season  of  attack;  barlej-slub- 

K's  and  turnips,  nrc  considered  as  tbc  best  prcvcu- 

—  H'est  of  Ogmore. 
mlted-matfr,  a  disease  so  named,  is  of  two  kinds;  one 
■ended  with  costiveness,  llie  other  not.  The  latter 
■eels  delicate  constitutions,  especially  in  autumn^ 
nen  frosty  nigbis  commence;  and  wbcn  tbe  patient  is 
Kused,  tbc  urine  recovers  its  colour  ;  but  cows  onoe 
■ccted  by  it,  will  be  more  or  less  subject  to  a  relapsr. 
Ion  similar  occasions.  ]n  some  mild  cases,  there 
Ino  danger }  a  cow  atTecled  lliis  nay,  often  fattens  tbe 
II  others,  if  it  be  the  same  disorder,  pure  blood 


improvement  of  Stock,  Crossing,  introdiietion  oJNea 
Breeds,  £,-€. 

Pembrokesliire, — "  If  our  breed  of  caMic  can  be 
inproTrd  by  any  mixture  frnm  oilier  couutii's,  it  is 
evident  we  stand  in  needofgucb  impruvotneiit  ia  tlie 
irtide  of  milk  onh/  ;  and  it  seems  lo  b:;  an  important 
object  lu  effixt ;  but  great  Ciire  must  lie  taken  to  avoid 
a  iieavy  sluggish  mixture.  If  any  liglil  active  breed, 
noted  fur  producing  a  large  quantity  of  rich  milk,  were 
cart  into  our  stock,  \  iv.c  no  reason  wliy  any  danger 
ibould  be  apprehended  from  llie  mixture;  and  no 
doabt  but  llic  bdter  sort  of  our  fiirmers  would  rrudily 
(ry  llic  experiment :  perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  few 
bcjfersi  may  take  better  llian  (Iml  of  bulls. 

"  An  attempt  was  made  about  Rfty  years  ago,  to 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  fhia  county;  but  buw- 
ever  laudable  lite  intentions  of  tlic  gentlemen  wlio  made 
tluit  attempt  were,  tliry  certainly  mistook  the  nifansof 
improTemenl,  by  going  for  nn  iucreasi-  of  weiglit  iu 
bide  and  bone ;  for  wliicli  purpose,  they  purcliosed, 
It  roonstrooK  prices,  tlie  old  heavy  Lcicc&tershia'  kind. 
These  cattle,  crossed  with  ours,  made  tfacm  Muggish  and 
unfit  for  labour  ;  slow  in  fi-edtng,  coarse  in  llieir  beef, 
and  tllogcther  ill  calculated  for  blocking  this  county. 
By  Ibis  fi\tal  error,  our  farmers  became  more  than  ever 
ilUchcd  lo  llieir  own  breed^  and  prejudiced  against 
tVCTj  thing  that  bore  Ibe  name  of  English. 

"  Nolwttiislnntling  the  impression  made  upon  the 
miiidfl  of  our  farmers  by  thi;  failure  of  the  attempt  ju)>t 
nmilioned,  which  it  still  kept  in  memory  Ihroughoiit 
the  connly,  we  have  a  suflicient  number  of  intelligent 
men,  wbo  will  not  lutTci  prejudice  to  overcome  (bcir 
under- 
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andwg;  and  who  will,  i  am  confidciit,  gladly 
well  consideretl    plan  for  improving  llie  dairy 
pmvided  it  can  be   done  williout   the  risk  of 
he  valuable  qualilws  our  caltle  possess  in  other 
t.     The  cross  with   the  Ayrshire  Scots  cow  is 
kely   to  answer.      See  the  Surveys  of  the  Coon- 
lyr  and  Renfrew,  for  an  account  of  this  breed.*' 

ime  of  the  Scottish  breeds  arc  in  hii;Ii  repalc  for 
but  a  gentleimn  fiirnitr  informs  me,  (hat  atl 
afford  more  milk  in  the  nsrthurn  than  in  the 
n  parlb  of  this  island  ;  so  that  pny  trial  of  a 

ith  the  Ayrstiire,  or  any  other  northern  breed, 
issibly  end  in  disappointment :  of  thin  howercr 
lot  be  certain.  I(  is,  however,  well  known,  that 
ther  south  we  go,  the  less  inquunlily  we  find 
Ik :  in  France   it   is  le:>s  than  in  England :  in 

cuws  yield  not  so  imich  milk  as  in  France  j  and 
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often  crossed  witb  the  slanted  blacks  of  the  a(1j;>ining 
parts  of  Caermarthenshire,  and  others.  The  most 
likeljr  place  to  find  pure  bulls  and  heifers,  is  in  some 
parts  of  Gowcr :  we  hayc  found  them,  however,  perfectly 
unmixed  in  the  Valleys  of  Neath,  Tawy,  &c.  The 
Gower  reds  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Devon  :  but  this  may  be  doubted ;  they  are  how- 
ever considerably  similar:  but  the  frequent  white  face 
in  the  Glamorsmn  reds,  indicates  a  lineage  collntcrnl 
with  the  Herefords ;  or  of  the  same  original  stock  in 
part,  perhaps  in  the  whole,  if  attention  to  improve- 
mcnt,  and  superiority  of  general  k(*ep,  be  the  reason 
why  the  Herefords  arc  so  much  larger  than  the  Gower 
breed*'  —  £.  fV» 

Without  incurring,  it  is  hoped,  the  reprehension 

due  to  the  currier  in  the  fable,  who  advised  that  the 

besieged  city  should  be  fortifi<^d   with    leather,    the 

writer  of  this  paragraph  begs  leave  to  recommend  the 

Montgomeryshire  red  heifers,  with  dark^moky  faces, 

to  the  notice  of  the  Pcrabrokrshire  breeder.  They  shew 

more  blood  than  any  breed  of  cattle  in  North  Wales; 

and  are,  -in  general,  good  milchers.    Their  colour  also 

leoommcods  them,  being  fa*quenlly  of  a  dark  reddish 

brown,  without  any  white  excepting  the  appendages, 

and  commonly  a  list  from  the  udder  to  the  navel.   The 

hornsi  never  standing  wide,  nor  turning  upwards,  are 

fine,  and  remarkably  yellow,  a  supposed  indication  of 

rich  milk.    This  colour,  probably,  would  not  materi* 

ally  affect  that  of  the  native  Penibrokes,  which  is  an 

OKntial  point,  as  long  as  the  drovers  coming  into  that 

county  will  buy  no  other  than  blacks,  excepting  at  in* 

ferior  prices  ;  which  indeed,  is  the  case  in  every  county 

where  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  breed,  be  the  general 

oolour  what  it  may. 

CaermaT' 
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t  Caermarlhen  and  Cardigan. — Several  bre 
now  and  then  bcea  introduced  upon  the  bes 
tlicse  counties  ;  but  llic  Pcmbrukes  have  Ihc 
preference,  especially  in  ihc  Vales  of  Ihe  Tony 
Teivy.  The  Hereford  cross  pushes  up  tlirougl 
nockshirc  into  the  VbI«  of  Towy,  about  Llandovery, 
J-ilnn  Gaclock,  &c.;  both  these  introductions  improve 
the  native  tttock  for  the  shambles,  but  not  for  milk  : 
this  is  slill  a  desideratum  ;  and  nhatever  suggestions 
have  been  j^iven  for  the  improvement  of  Ihe  Pembroke* 
sliire  breed  in  this  respect,  refer  equally  to  its  kindraaH 
and  perhaps  parent  stock  in  these  counties.  ^H 


Glamorgan. — "  Crosses  have  been  tried  of  the  Gla- 
morgan breed  wilh  those  of  Hereford,  Devon,  StaQFord, 
Lincoln,  Pembroke;  but  in  every  instance  known,  with> 
out  iK-'nefil  equal  to  the  trouble." — Mr.  Morgan. 

"  The  siae  of  cattle  should  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  support.  VA'erc  cattle  brought  front 
the  Netherlands  into  our  coal  tract,  Nature,  by  cu- 
deavouring  to  produce  the  species  in  their  original  na* 
five  size,  would  reduce  Ihcm  to  a  shape  as  much  like 
camels  as  oxen."— 3/j-.  Thomas,  tdssI  oj  Ogmorc. 

Every  spot  of  soil,  conncclcd  wilh  its  pecidiar  de- 
gree of  climalurc,  originally  framed  a  species  of  stock 
suited  to  itself.  Improved  breeds,  as  they  arc  lermod, 
may  be  introduced  there,  from  situations  widely  dif* 
ferenl ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  Nature  will  finally 
prevail  in  reducing  tUem  to  ils  own  standard.  Soils, 
it  is  true,  may  in  a  considemble  degree  be  improvccl; 
but  cliinalure  is  next  to  unchangeable,  and  unchange* 
able  Hillbcitseffcels. 

In  viewing  the  Glumurgan  cuttle,  one  cannot  help 
observing,  that  it  is  a  breed  well  adapted  to  be  improved 
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in  itseir,  wUIiout  crossing.     Some  arc  very  liandsomc: 
bat  we  seldom  sec  a  dairy  of  cows  without  several  of 
them  being  dcricient  in  symmetry  ;  indeed,  more  are  so 
than  otherwise.     On  our  observing,  to  a  very  intellU 
gent  farmer  and  bn^eiler,  that  greater  care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  always  selecting  the  most  perfect  specimens, 
males  and   femnU*s,  for  breeders  ;  and  all  tliat  are  not 
io,  sliould  be  condemned  to  celibacy  and  the  shambles: 
he  replied,  *^  that  he  had  paid  the  greatest  attention 
possible  to  that  point  for  many  years ;  but  that  he  had 
frequently  been  baulked  in  his  expectations,  by  the 
prc^-ny  of  selected  pairs  torning  oot  very  differently, 
some  handsome,  and  others  not  so :  an  ugly  cow  occa« 
flkmaUy  produces  a  beautiful  calf;  and  a  handsome 
CQW,  the  reverse :.  we  see  this,  added  he,  by  analogy, 
Id  other  animals,  even  among  the  lords  of  the  creation. 
It,  however,-  appears,  that  attention  will  brinjg  about  a 
thoioagh  reformation  in  certain  breeds  of  cattle  sooner 
th&s  in  othen  ;  this  may  be  owing  to  their  being  nearer 
perfiBCtion  at  the  outset.    The  more  uniform  symmetry 
of  the  present  stocks  of  Herefords  and  Devons,  we  may 
eonrider  as  the  eflfect  of  the  attention  of  ages ;  though 
it  be  hot  of  late  that  they  have  attracted  so  much  of 
paUic  notice.    Though  I  have  hitherto  failed  in  pro- 
caring  a  stock  according  to  my  Ideas  of  perfection,  yet 
I  do  not  despair,  because  I  think  it  practicable,  by  un- 
Rnittcd  attention,  and  perseverance,  without  crossing; 
ud  when  it  will  be  so  acquired,  it  will  be  more  valu- 
lUe,  because  more  permanent ;  and  more  permanent, 
becaase  more  natural."— T. 

"  If  more  care  in  selecting  be  bestowed  on  one  side 

Anui  the  other,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  dams,  rather  than 

flRs."— -GAmiorgafi. 

It  11  pretty  generally  allowed,  that  the  offspring  of  all 

s.  WALES.  VOL.  II. j  R  auimals^ 
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nals,  Hcvcn  limes  in  (en,  resemble  their  dams  mor* 
I  ihcir  sires."—  Vale  of  Is!.: 

Improve  llie  stock  in  ilst-lf,  or  the  same  breed, 
crlban  cross;  improvcmenl  will  be  more  pcrnw* 

on  tliat  account." —  Vafc  oj  Ttivy. 

The  neutiit-is  of  form,  energy  iitid  vigour  in  InbotiTt 
llj",  if  not  wholly  in  \\n/.  bret'tl,  {N*»rlb  D«Ton} 
c  front  breeding  by  hcifurs,  nnd  yearold  and  two> 

o!d  biilU.'-— Lord  Sumcr-dllc. 

\i-ecoii  and  Itadnor. — The  cross  which   produced 

cford.     On  (he  boundaries  of  England  (hey  mnO, 
cjiiid  to  those  of  the  parent  stock  1  and  diminish  io, 
ill   proportion  to   the  scale  of  climature,  in  ap- 
idling  llic  mountains. 

'admr    Loicer, — "  Our   cattle    of   the    Hcrefbi^ 
d  arc  equal  to  their  kindred  in  their  native  counly. 

lwiUi(>r  of  (hem  ^i^ood  milclirrs,  the  TTctcforils  besl  of  ths  I 
luro ;  bul  the  Shropsliirc  arc  bctltr  tlinn  cither." — Mr*  , 


r 


SECT.  11. — SHEEP. 


'Till4  most  useful  species  of  domestic  .inimals  wUIilfl^ 
tliis  district,  may  be  ilividcd  \ato  four  classes : 

I.  Mount aiarrrs,  occupying  Ihc  bills  in  (lie  sereisH 
ilies  of  llic  district.  There  is  very  lilllc  iiltciitioa 
(o  (his  class ;  neither  is  it  easily  prnclic:iblc,  owiug 
file  general  commonage  of  ^lasture.  The  ewes  mid 
arc  some  horned,  and  more  polled  ;  the  rams 
iimUy  become  horned  }  nnd  horns  are  useftil  lo  keep 
Aff  intnidrrs  npan  their  accustomed  wnlks  with  grcjtcc 
effect :  half  a  dozen  New  Leicester,  or  other  polled 
niDs,  would  nut  willingly  engnge  ei  second  time  one 
hoHMt]  raoantaincer,  as  they  arc  such  !>titrdy  opposers 
of  invasion.  They  have,  grncrully,  white  faces  and 
kga  ;  (hose  of  a  difierenl  colour  have  :i€()uirrd  it  by 
cmwins-  Their  wool  is  of  the  short  kind,  hut  luni^cr  in 
proportion  to  ils  coarseness  ;  its  (inenesfl  depending^  on 
the  soil,  cUmature,  and  aspect  of  (he  walks  ;  it  is  uacd 
in  flannels,  bhmkcls,  ordinary  cloths,  and  fi-lt  hala^ 
Mill  setts  nt  vnrlons  priccK,  according  toquidjty  and 
dcniand,  from  If.  to  SOU.  \Kr  pound  avuirdiijiois;  tli« 
fleece  weighing  from  1  Ih.  to  '2\  lb.  &c. 

ThcaTcntgc  weight  of  mullon  per  quarter,  in  this 
dan,  is  from  6  lb.  (o  0  lb.  in  ewes  ;  and  from  Sib.  la 
18  tb.  in  wedders,  fed  in  Iheir  oivn  country:  tome  le* 
led  Socks  weigh  considerably  more. 


Cardiganshire.— This  county  has   been  long   noted 
«  «  for 
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'file  Job  of  the  West^  tlie  proprietor  of  the  greatest 
number  of  sheep  in  Wnles,  a  few  years  back,  lived  in 
this  county.  Mr.  Williams  of  Pant  y  Siri,  near  Trc 
Garon,  was  possessed  of  about  twenty  thousand  sheep, 
five  hundred  wild  horses,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
wild  cattle.  He  monopolized  the  whole  range  of  hills 
for  his  numerous  flocks:  liis  shepherds  kepi  them 
during  summer  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  even 
in  Brecknockshire;  and  the  skirts  of  the  immense  walks 
were  tK^rupuloi^sly  preserved,  to  collect  fog  during  sum* 
mer  and  autumn,  for  his  numerous  flocks  in  winter. 
He  was  so  purse-proud,  that  in  answer  to  his  landlord, 
who  thivatencd  him  with  an  action  for  certain  damages 
done  to  his  farm,  he  is  said  to  have  replied — ^^  .You 
may  begin  as  soon  as  you  please ;  I  will  maintain  a 
seven  years  law*8uit  with  only  the  bnvchings  of  my 
sbeepV  wool  *.'' 

On  Mr.  Williams*s  death,  his  property  being  divid* 
edy  Sao.  the  greatest  number  of  sliet^p  in  the  possession 
of  one  person  is  now,  onan  adjoining  walk,  in 

Brecknockshire, -^^^  Notwithstanding  the  distance 
ftom  markets,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  climate  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jimcs,  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  real  and  personal,  and  a  magis* 
trite-in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  has 
bnilt  a  handsome  house  at  Llwyn  Derw,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanddewi  Aber  Gwessyn,  where  he  resides,  and 
pays  hb  attention  principally  to  rearing  sheep,  of 


*  Alai,  poor  man! — he  knew  the  lizeand  capacity  of  the  ilicars  of  hit 
•hepherdsy  better  than  he  did  those  of  the  craft  he  intended  to  employ 
for  leren  yean ! 

B  3  which 
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1  he  is  supposed  tube  the  greiik-at   jiroprietor  in 
1  Wali'N:  he  is  said  to  have  upwiir(]s  of  ten  thou- 
Horlh  upon  an  iiVLTafre  ten   or   twelve  shitliit^s 
The  Leicislcrsh  ire   fiirnier  will  smile  at  the  iii- 
u.il  vuluc  uf  each   of  lliesc   di  niniitive  aniniuls; 
;t  liiiit   itilroduce   his  rank,  overgrown  slock,  lo 
iiiuuiituins,  and  sec  nhat  his  profit  will  Hnioiint  to 
c  c.i.l  of  Ihe  year."— A/r.  Tkeo.  Jones. 
Dsi  of  Ihe  scenes,  in   tlie   hnmionioiis  pasfomb  of 
'  swetl  Swan  of  Ystrad  Mejrig,"  are  williiii  these 
■xlcusive  Hhcep'Mulks:  ami  James  Howel,  Ihc  CC- 
■\c  wtikT  of  Epislola:  Iloeliante,  &c.  was  born  in 
irighbouring  wilds    of  LI angaiu march,  alxtat  the 
■of  the  lOih  century". 

'I'!i<T^  are  a  iiumljer    of  gcntli-mcn    slieep-farmen 
c  hundred  of  Bualll^  nnd  niuKt  oftbe  money  made 
irnicrt,  has  lieen  by  slieep.     The  number  kepi  will 
lid    upon   Ihc   fanner's  capital  in  money  to  stock 
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Ihe  ^'  sheep  farmers^  of  this  county  and  Radnor. 
*^  The  profits  arising  from  the  sheep  upon  these  exten- 
sive commons,  enable  (he  farmers  to  live  without  pay- 
ing scarcelt/  any  attention  to  tlic  improvement  of  their 
farms :  in  general,  they  send  for  most  of  their  corn  to 
the  next  market  towns.''— Brecon,  p.  S4« 

In  peying  attention  to  sheep,  unless  winters  be  un* 
commonly  severe,  they  derive  certain  profit;  they  sup* 
ply  the  public  with  great  quantities  of  mutton  for  food, 
and  wcx)l  for  the  manufactures:  were  they  to  act  other* 
wise,  or  according  to  Mr.  Ckirk's  theory,  and  apply 
to  tillage  where  nature  never  designed  it,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  fleecy  flocks,  their  expenses  would  never 
be  returned;  they  would  still  be  buying  corn,  and 
that  without  the  means  they  now  enjoy. 

Caermarihenshire — Claims  to  be  ranked  among  the 
niiers  of  this  hardy  race.  The  extensive  range  of 
hills  between  the  Teivy  and  the  Towy,  supports  very 
aoinerous  flocks. 

^  Defaid  lawer  sydd  yn  bcndant, 

«  O  amgylch  Y»trad  Fftn  n  Fhunnant^* 

mj%  oar  Topographer  in  1720 ;  and  the  sheep  of  (he 
tract  mentioned  by  him,  are  still  in  good  repute* 

Some  particular  tracts,  aflbrding  dry  banks  for  lodg- 
iogiy  and  sufficiently  ex(ensive  and  gnissy,  will  nntu* 
Tally  produce  sheep  superior  (o  those  of  other  tracts  not 
so  well  circnmstnnced.  This  attracted  the  notice  of 
buyers;  and  this  again  caused  greater  atti'ntion  in  the 
biocders  of  those  tracts,  who  annually  dispose  of  tiic 
eollings  of  (heir  lambs  and  yearlings,  and  rear  for 
wcddcrs  only  the  most  promising.  Su^li  at  presc^nt 
are  the  sheep  of  Pumlumon,  LIcdrod,  &c.  'in  (^ariii* 
guiibire;  of  YstradFfln,  Pumsaint,  &c.  io  Caermar- 

R  '1  thcnsbire; 
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'lire,  of  Dcvynock  ill  the  red  saiulhlQiie  tract;  of  ' 
il  VtUlc,  in  the  inklille  limestone  r;inpe,  Sec. 
Pcinbrokeshii-e,  lliis  race  iiiliatils  tlie  Persclly 

t;  mountains  we  liavc  Iiillicrtd  Irealcd'of  as  elicep- 
,  arc    nil    in    the    shule   or    slalc  ti:>ct,  cold  and 
;  and  (lie  wool,  like  tlic;  grasses  tlie  sheep  fccd 
,  more  or  less  coarse. 

nilar  to  Ihcse  inonntains,  tlioii'^li  not  quite  socio* 
,  are  Iliosc  of  Ibc  coal  (raci;  and  similar  are  Uie 
tlint  ^rajc  upon   tiiein.     I'arts  of  the  coal  tract 
it  of  dry  Iicaliliy   downs,  of  sandj  soils  formed 
llic  rftijK  of  lliecoalnifasurcs:  these  are  clotbed 
finir  Iicrbngc,  and  stocked  v,  iih  liner  sheep  accord* 
;    Mich  an;  the  downs  of  Garlli,  Eglwjs   Ilun, 
/I  (.liiiiiiirgan. 

iiLovc  tihei-p  from  the  colder  soils  of  the  coal  and 
(racis,  into  llioso  of  aiioliipr  descriplion  on  the  rod' 
-lonc^UKWsncciall^iUh^^ 
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banckome:  the  lambs,  well  kept,  arc  among  llic  most 
symmetrically  beautiful  animals  in  the  cnnl  .ii;  !•  .ci/ 
and  active  in  the  extreme :  their  subsequent  defunnit/ 
must  be  owing  to  scantiness  of  food,  especial!^  tluring 
the  first  year.  Mr.  Malkin,  in  his  To  .r  of  South 
Wales,  seeing  a  sheep-washing  in  C  a  Elain,  ex- 
claims  with  rapture;  "  1  was  much  struck  \%ith  the 
di&rence  between  the  hilly  sheep  and  those  of  the  Vale. 
The  former  are  not  only  smaller,  but  infiiiir  ly  iiKire 
degant  and  picturesque  in  figure.  They  seemed  to 
bare  all  their  wits  about  them  ;  so  that  one  %«)old 
think,  the  race  had  acquired  its  proverbial  clrdrricter 
of  silliness,  by  fattening  on  rich  and  artificial,  pastures, 
without  having  inhiritod  it  originally  in  the  stale  of 
Dataie.**    Vol.  I.  p.  471. 

We  may  be  certain  that  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Buffon,  did  not  form  his  silly  opinions,  in  his  Natural 
Hbtory  of  the  Sheep,  from  his  observations  on  this 
bleed  of  mountaineers;  but  rather  on  the  gouty  feet 
nd  the  idiotic  eye  of  the  pam|)ered  race,  deformed  and 
degenerated  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

In  many  parts  of  Cardiganshire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
hndlords  discourage  the  rearing  of  the  native  breed  of 
sheep,  being  of  a  wild  nature,  and  not  easily  confined 
within  any  fences  of  reasonable  expense ;  breaking  coa« 
tfanially  into  turnips,  clover,  plantations,  ii.juring 
quickset  fences,  &c.  :  so  that  in  sucn  parts,  the  flocks 
of  most  farmers  are  but  small,  and  many  of  them  have 
■one.  These  sheep  are  known  to  have  gone  as  forag* 
ing  parties  in  the  night,  and  fed  then>sclvc8  during  the 
Might  on  turnips  or  clover,  and  sagaciously  retired 
again,  of  their  own  accord,  about  djy^bri-ak.  Could 
Baffou  have  done  more,  in  their  situation,  and  pinched 
with  hunger } 

Out 
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Jut  of  their  proper  situations,  (lie  cxiensive  mouii- 
L  walks,  these  iiheep  are  conGliIea-il  by  most  land' 
Is,  in  all  tlie  counties,  as  yermin  ;  (irofiUiblc  onl/ 
Diic  sidi:  of  tlic  ledger ;  but  on  llio  otlier  totally  pro- 

l.  Glamorgan  Vale  S/reep.— This  is  the  only 
d  in  Wales  not  introduced  within  memory  of  man, 
.  produces  combing  wool:  its  staple  is  aboul  five 
ics,  very  white,  combs  well,  spins  and  works  well 

strong  fliinnels,  Wankcts,  &c.  for  home  wear, 
ch  in  this  country  arc  much  more  used  than  linen, 
the  peasantry.  They  are  said  to  be  generally 
crlhan  the  Somerset  Xalls,  tbon^h  compared  to 
),  and  supposL'd  to  have  sprung  from  the  siiiiie  ori- 
1  slock.  Tlicy  art:  subjrel  to  very  few  diseases, 
lliuse  but  seldom.     Time  of  yeaning  from   Christ- 

to   Cnndlcmas;  lambs  weaned   (he   beginning  of 
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^^  These  sbeep  feeding  on  limerione  pastnresi  their 
mutton  is  fine*gniined,  tender,  and  richly  flavoured. 
Of  a  Urge  variety,  they  are  the  nearest  in  resemblance 
lo  the  New  Leicesters  of  any  breed  we  know;  having 
clean  and  fine  heads  and  limbs ;  with  round  lively  eyes, 
very  different  from  the  silly  looks  and  oblique  angled 
fycsof  some  modern  imported  breeds:  they  are  more- 
over gentle,  and  easily  kept  within  fences.  Two  lambs 
at  a  yeaninp^  arc  comraon,  sometimes  three.'*— K.  Wi 

*^  The  rot,  and  many  other  disorders  incident  to 
slieep  in  other  pnrfs^  are  unknown  in  this  Valr.  Our 
weaning  the  lambs  so  young,  for  the  sake  of  milking 
the  dams,  injures  the  breed,  and  should  be  abandoned. 
Folding  should  be  substituted  instead  of  milking;  and 
folding,  well  managed,  would  not  injure  the  flock. 
Oar  pastures  being  so  excellently  adapted  for  sheep^ 
we  keep  too  few;  only  from  50  to  70  ewes  upon  8 
farm  of  SOO  or  300  acres :  one  herd  would  attend  well, 
and  fold  500  sheep.  Lambs  about  Midsummer  sell 
from  2ii.  to  275.  each  ;  ewes  just  before  j'eaning  from 
3/.  18f .  to  4/.  65.  each ;  grown  weddere  from  31.  to 
Sf.  lOf.*'— 3/r.  Gale. 

*'  Mr.  Gale,  being  a  native  of  the  folding  district  of 
Gloooestershire  or  Wiltshire,  is  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  folding,  which  in  my  opinion  encourages  the  scab, 
ftc. ;  and  milking  ewes  is  one  of  the  best  practices  of 
the  Yale  of  Glamorgan,  as  it  greatly  augments  the 
qoaiitity,  and  improves  the  quality  of  cheese.  Our 
sliccpare  smaller,  west  of  Ogmore,  from  18  to  SO  lb. 
a  quarter;  and  fleeces  from  three  to  four  pounds  cach^ 
worth  about  I7rf.  per  lb." — Mr.  Thomas. 

3.  Glamorgan  Down  Sherp.-^**  This  is  a  beauti* 
fal  and  excellent  small  breed ;  occupying  the  o|)ea 

downs 
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IS  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  Golden  Mile,  Newton  Down, 
in   llifi   Vale  of  Glamorgan  ;  nnd   Cpfn  y  Br>D» 
illy  Down,    &c.   in  Gower.     Fettling  upon   Ihe 
■I  and  sweetest  pastures  of  tlie  Umeslonc  tract,  tbcir 
on  is  superior  in  quality  to   itiosi,  anil  inferior  to 
;  Ihcir  wool  is  of  llie  short  clotliing  kind,  and  fine, 
r  are  generally  polled ;   llicfcw  bonicd  tliat  occur, 
Mi\  to  be  owing  tocccasional  intercourse  witli  the 
ilaineers  of  the  coal  tract,  cither  strayed,  or  brought 
1  fur  commonage  of  pa^tu^c  l>y  tlie  less  intelligent 
ers.     AVcrc  it  not  for  this  distinction,  in  being  less 
nonly   horned,   we   would   pronounce   this  dona 
I  to  have  sprung  from  the  mountaineers  originally; 
that  it  owes  ils  present   superiority  of  carcass  and 
,  to  superior  food  and  mildur  air.     "Wbttiier  these 
imslances,  in   a  thousand  or   two  thousand  years, 
(t  have  reduced  tlic  horns,  wcleiivc  for  the  BuRbns 
Darnins  to  decide. 
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traducing  rarioas  popular  breeds,  that  are,  after  all, 
found  to  be  inferior  to  their  own.  What  precise  de* 
gree  of  excellence  may  be  attributed  to  the  Gowcr  and 
Down  sheep,  here  treated  of,  cannot  yet  be  determined ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  they  are  amongst  the 
grealljf  neglected  or  unknown  good  breeds. 

*'  On  the  downs  some  sheep  perfectly  black  occur ; 
another  instance  of  distant  affinity  with  the  mountain- 
eers  ;  there  are  instances  of  half  the  ewes  in  a  flock 
piodocing  twins,  and  some  few  yean  trines:  they 
&tten  very  soon  on  grassy  wheat  and  oat  stubbies."—. 

E.  fr. 

4.  Cfossedf  and  intermixed  Breeds.-^Pembroke^ 
lifVe.— The  mountaineers  of  this  county,  occupying 
tkePercelly  range,  and  other  walks  in  the  northern 
asd  north*westem  parts,  have  been  included  in  the 
fint  class. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  the  sheep  are  a 
cross  between  the  mountaineers  and  the  Cotswolds. 
Donets,  South  Downs,  &c.;  mostly  without  horns ; 
wdl  adapted  to  the  county  with  respect  to  the  demand 
of  the  mutton  markets;  weighing  from  14  to  lllb» 
per  quarter;  good  mutton  at  18  months  old,  in  per« 
fedion  at  three  years ;  the  fleece  from  3  to  4  lb.  Hea- 
vier mutton  would  not  be  accept  able  in  this  county ; 
and  wool  is  not  here  an  article  of  prime  importance* 
Occasional  supplies  to  keep  up  tliestock  of  the  county 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester  ewos,  &c.  are  brought  here 
by  the  cattle-drovers,  on  their  return  home,  at  toler- 
ably cheap  rates. 

"  Our  want  of  a  competency  of  green  fodder  in 
winter,  makes  mutton  rather  dear  in  the  spring  and 
first  snmmcr  months ;  but  afterwards  the  flocks  of 

xitountaio, 


luouritaiu  ><Uccp  upon  tbe  bilb  bccumo  ful,  and  are  sold  ■ 
iU  our  markets  al  low  rates." — ^[r.  J/assall,  in  1794. 

Mr.  Min-hoQsc,  awitre  of  lliis  spring  scarcity  o( 
mattoii  in  the  marketii,  bad  the  means  of  sapplyiag 
tliein,  by  always  having  plenty  of  turnips  in  Hinter, 
ami  rape  and  irrigalcd  pasturi-s  in  ttie  spring,  upoi 
bc'allliy  and  early  limestone  soil,  so  as  to  fatten  liis  sli< 
at  IS  months  old:  Ibis  he  did  for  yeurs  without 
rival:  nt  length  other  persons  copied  his  cxninph 
one  instance  at  least,  that  is,  in  getting  their  sheepi 
slnughferiMl  nt  the  same  age ;  so  that  the  mnrkcts  bc< 
came  lillcd  with  what  may  be  termed  premature  mut- 
ton. Wc  heard  a  loud  complaint  in  1813,  that  the 
markets  of  Pembroke  nnd  Maverfiirdwcsl,  &c.  were 
supplied  in  spring,  iind  curly  in  summer,  with  meat, 
which,  properly  speakirg,  was  neither  lamb  nor  mut- 
ton. This  must  be  owing  to  the  farmers  loo  generally 
following  Mr.  Mirehouse^B  example  in  one  instance 
only,  mil/wut,  on  the  other  hand,  providing  ample 
lupplics  of  turnip  and  rnpe  crops,  &e. 

The  Hereford  Kyelarids,  and  South  Dowm,  on* 
mixed  with  the  native  breed,  have  had  a  fair  trial  ToC 
many  years  past ;  luul  are  foum!  lo  answer  very  well. 

About  St.  David's,  nnd  (lie  western  coastii,  oil  the 
nneitclosed  pastures  surrounded  by  lands  in  tiilagef 
sbecp  are  conpUil  in  a  kind  of  yoke  which  is  fuslencd 
tn  one  erul  of  a  rope  frnm  IS  to  SO  feet  lonf :  the 
o)lier  eiul  of  this  rope  is  fii.sleiied  lo  a  strong  &t»kv  of 
unitil,  or  1>ar  of  iron,  ilrmly  (ihcil  in  (he  grouiul,  at 
finch  n  distance  from  the  corn  tltnl  the  nherp  cauuol 
reach  it  whilst  grazing  nil  armmd  their  center,  to  llu 
\t hole  extent  of  their  rope  or  Ictlier.  It  is  sail)  tUat 
the  sheep  fce«l  well  thus;  and  much  soauLT  than  siicit 
as  arc  at  large  <m  mountains  and  other  exknsivc  wastes, 
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1 4r  even  IIiDsc  in  enclosures;  but  thui  to  tlitive,  it  ii 

Kftiid  lo  be  necessary  tliat  the  lamlu   Rlioutd  be  very 

L<B(ly  Iclbcrcd   in  this  innnncr,  that  (his  state  of  life 

I  Ray  become  Iiobilual  to   them.     Enclosures  are  daily 

I  CKtMididg themselves  all  over  tills  part;  and  thiv  ma^ 

■Age men t  of  sheep  decreases   in  proportion;  but  they 

Imivi;  none  at  large.    Cullle  are  also  tether<xl  occasiuit* 

«tly  adjoinip^  corn,  in  a  manner  simihir  to  what  we 

I  tavcMea  in  Uirrtfbrdshirc,  &c. 


Haditorshire. — Tliis  county,  ofttSMZC,  rears  mors 
tiinrp  ibttn  nny  other  in  the  district. 

Tho  wesfprn  end  of  (he  county  is  already  inctudctl 
in  (lie  first  class  of  mountaineers.  The  interior,  and 
nurlliLTn  Ktdc,  whicii  contain  very  extensive  walks, 
bavc  an  assembla^  of  mtxiures,  some  horned  and 
more  polled,  some  with  cWaii  uhilc  faces,  others 
bunchy  chreked  :  soine  with  spcckkd  fuces,  oilier!) 
noaily  bUcli;  owing  to  the  fanners  buying  siimmei 
marling  stock  from  all  |ia.[ts,  Cardiganshire,  the 
Puntlumon  side  of  Montgomeryshire,  &c. 

Hut  the  more  general  character  of  the  sheop  of  this 

CMinly}  is  (o  be  found  on  the  I'orest  of  Radnor,  and 

on  the  sound  wastes  in  ihe  oa±itcrn  parts.     These  seem 

L  to  have  been  produced  by  a  cross  of  llic  mountaineer? 

Lftilh  the  Foie&t  of  Clun  (.lieep  in  the  adjtjining  pait  of 

f  Shio[»hire.     Tbcy  arc  fuller  Becccd  than  most  breeds, 

bring  mollled  up    lo    iheir  noses,    thtir  legs  neatly 

covered,  and  Ibeir  tniU  ri-sembling  lliusc  of  beavers, 

TW  wool  has   fewer  kemps  I  han  any  monntaia  breed ; 

and  was  formerly  reckoned  (be  finest  Ir  Walu.     Our 

frequently  quoted  Topogmphcr  in  1720,  :ay6» 

•  ObtmtyCUti  btwy  't  Buguldy 

T  luse  'r  (wlln  (l.jtviocca  jnj  SghjmrB  " 


.  "  From  Glasbiiry-bridgc  (on  llic  Wye)  to  the 
Isb  of  Bugeildy  (on  tlic  borders  of  Montgomery- 
|c)  is  the  finest  wool  in  all  Wales."  The  wool  of 
J  tract  is  still  of  good  quality,  and  in  great  request 
Ithe  manufacturing  districts  of  clotlis  ami  flannels ; 
n  ill  fineness,  it  lipids  now  only  tlic  second  rank. 
Bcn  the  nool  of  tbc  red  sandstone  tract  in  Breck- 
Ksliire,  the  elevated  Ilrccou  beacons,  &c.  sells  for 
I  a  stone  of  151b.,  Radnorshire  wool  sells  fur  about 
;  and  the  long  mountain  wool  in  Montgomery^ 
,  from  J5s.  (o  iOs. 
ihc  features  of  Iliis  breed  are  somcnliat  uncouth  ; 
I  few  bheep  turn  out  more  profitabk':  1  hey  are  not 
"restless  and  mischievous  tis  hill  sheep  in  general ; 
I  collect  inside  fat  pechaps  beyond  any  other  breed  : 
ftiid  12tbs.  rough  fat,  nre  not  iiiicuinmun;  and  wc 
infonnetl,  that  a  chandler  at  Knighlon  once 
bht  the  rough  fat  of  a  hill  wcdder  weighing  991bs. 
The  sheep  of  this   county  are  in  general  small, 
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Crosiing  itiniit  cornnionl;  npprov*^  of;  dk  i(  is,  in 

BUByinslancci,  an  aitcnipl  lo  force  Nature  n^^niiist  its 

>«wn   fixed  nrti)  vk-rnnl  priiirtpk'S.     Miiny  rxpcrimmU 

Jmvc  \xcn  tried  willilii  tlic;  district,  atttl  mtist  of  tlicm 

f(»s(.illy  willioiit  llipoxpcclixl  success.     I'urliculnr 

l>  uf  sticcp  \iAVf  llicir   pi'culiar   disciisi-s,  wliicli 

iilinuc  ill  llirir  consli(utioii,   wlicrcvcr  (lit^y  arc  re* 

nnvcd.     Tlir  limt-Moiitr  tract  intiy  be  considered  as  the 

hciiUliii-ht  for  sheep  wilhio  (he  district;  but  even  there, 

llic  irapurtcd  modern  l>recds  liave  brought  with  tliem 

Ihe  scab,   (lie  riwt-rol,  tlic  goggln,  maggots,  and  a 

long  train  of  discuses  never  limrd  of  before  in  Wides  : 

(hete  arc  (o  be  ranked  among  the  profits  of  commerce. 

"  \Vc  arc  strangers  to  the  rot  and  (he  scab  in  slieep; 

ind  I  should  be  puzzled  lo  calculate  the  period  of  theit 

cxislcDce,  if  they  were  not  killed  by  the  butchers,  or 

nlintbcspringof  Ibcyear." — Mr.  Lloj/djCardig. 

Hot  is  Ihe  moat  distructire  of  the  few  maladies  with 
which  our  native  sheep  are  affected.  On  the  limestone 
(jtcls,  atid  on  the  dry  sound  portions  of  all  (lie  othet 
Irads,  (Ills  dise.isc  is  unknown:  on  the  xset  parts  of 
thoslnlc  nnd  coal  tracts,  mnny  lives  are  occasionally 
lott  by  it.  Some  divide  it  intn  two  kinds)  general, 
and  partial.  The  former  is  a  lithcs,  or  waste,  aflect- 
ing  the  whole  system ;  the  latter  is  cither  pulmonic  or 
liepattCi  according  to  its  sent  in  the  lungs  or  ihc  liver. 
The  latter  vessel  is  cither  scliirrotis,  or  offecled  with 
the fliikc-worm  (fatciola  kepatica).  The  mar^b  prn* 
nywort,  growing  on  poor  wet  soils,  resembling  the 
Aukfvworni  in  roundnrsa  of  form,  is  accused  by  the 
^caunts  of  cnuting  the  rot,  whence  its  names,  white 
WALKS.  Tor..  n.J  s  rot 


fdail  rot,&c.y,  mil  accordingly,  soire  sliepberds 
■e  tlieir  slieep   frfqiicnfly  from   soaks  where  these 
lis  atwuiid.     This    is  nut  Hmiss;  fur  lliongh   the 
»  may  be  liannU'ss,  yet  Ibe  wel  grounds,  wlicreo* 
'  grow,  may  be  morcgiiilly. 

ha  symptoms  of  tot,  willioul  distinf;iiis)>ing  parti- 
ir  kinds  of  it,  arc,  a  fulling  off  in   condition ;  a 
biiiess  of  muscle  m  handling;  a  conghj  pocks,  or 
cics  under  Ihe  jaws;  and  a  pale   yellow  cc lour  of 
fleshy  part,   in   the  inner  corner  oflhecye.     Old 
i,  &c.  in  parts  where  the  rot  is  snspeclcd,  are  never 
E;ht  without   being  miniilely  eiminineH,  ns  ro  ihcce 
iculars.    At  i.iarkiiig-time,  after  shearing,  ibo  per- 
bolding  Ihe  slieep,  at  the   litting   otT,  opens  and 
nincs-thceje,  and    by  the  cnlour,  judges  whether 
aniiRAl  is  to  tolhiw  Iho  flock  ns  n<iual,  or  to  be  put 
he   iiitirmnry.     The  flukes  in  the  liver  is  ratlwr  a 
>f  than  n  synipdim. 
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into  tbfir  syslcm  mori?  moisture  Iban  is  salutnrj-.  Vfct 
Innclii  aUo  prtxliici;  It^ss  varii'ly  of  cafnblci^riiSfica,  for 
sheep lo  ft-nl  upon,  tliun  dry  soils;  iitidlliosi.'  fewgrnssrs 
ere  morravcr  less  siivoury,  iind  iwrliaps  less  (liyestiblc. 
The  ii|>right  gorse  with  siift  branches,  broom,  wild 
ihymr,  wild  kutbcrnwoud,  wild  basil,  bistnrd  baum, 
iiiil  otlirrbillvr  and  aromntic  tlirubs  and  plania,  sup- 
posed (o  be  wholesome  for  ahcvp,  nre  imtural  oidy  indri/ 
soils.  Wc  Isnow  only  of  one  plant  naluuil  to  toel  soils, 
Hint  is  said  to  huvc  a  siilutary  effect  upon  shL<ep. 

The  nulhor  nf  tlic  History  of  Brecknockshire,  (vol.  i. 
p.  SS7i,  says — "  The  marsh  trefoil,  or  bug-bean 
(nenjfant/ies  trifaliata)  is  a  plant  of  unsaroury  lastc; 
loand  kheep  ovoid  il ;  when  symptoms  of  lot  begin, 
thcrp  search  for  it  by  instinct,  and  devour  it  grecilily : 
where  such  sheep  arc  dejrasliired,  nobog'bean  is  to  be 
fbunti,  for  in  a  week  or  two  they  devour  it  all.  I  knokv 
not  that  Ike  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  morassy  ground, 
for  the  use  of  unsound  sheep,  has  been  recommeDdcd 
tijr  any  liusbandry  writi^r." 

>  Driving  iheep  from  wet  lands  into  adjoining  dry 
banlu,  to  lodge  during  nigtit,  is  scarcely  aecessaiy 
vkcre  sheep  have  their  own  choiuc;  for  they  naturally 
affect  such  situationii;  and  shepherd)!  say  for  two 
reasons,  or  rather  principles  of  instinct:  1.  for  a  more 
comforluble  bed;  2.  for  lUe  occupying  of  a  more  ad • 
v&utagcous  exphn'atory,  to  guard  against  th«  ap- 
proach of  crietnics  by  sui  prise:  the  letter  iHstincL  is 
tntilled  to  credit ;  for  on  Mulks  nf  nu  undulating  siu- 
Cioe,  rqnally  dry  in  all  paits,  yet,  Mt  the  close  of  day 
tiw  Bock  retires  to  the  higher  eminences,  unless  driven 
'fay  neatbcr  to  seek  better  shelter. 

The  rot,  as  it  might  be  expected,  makes  the  greatest 
dBfock,  where  a  combinxlioJi  of  wetness,  in  sod  aud 
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season,  <ak«  place:  for  llie  latlor  (lierc  is  no  rcmcclj' ; 
tor  (lie  t'ornicr,  somcwlnil  may  be  doiir,  cvni  on  sliccp-  i 
walks,  by  open  furrows  witli  ll:t;  ptougli,  culling  fiicl . 
in  the  druiriing  direction,  &c.  • 

SaU-marshet  liavc  been  iicctisril  nf  cnirsing  rot, 
tliougli  wrongly.  Oxwicli  Mnrsli,  in  (luwcr,  whcnt 
occu&ioiinll}*  fIr>odc<(l  by  llic  liilw,  produced  (lie  most. 
ultoWome  sltwii-pnilurf^:  bitl  since  its  embaiikrucnt, 
by  the  Inic  Mr.  TtilbMl,  tio  sheep  Roi)ld  bu  licjd  upon- 
it,  ns  (hi-y  were  uiiiversiiliy  Txtlen.  i 

Ttic  nntivc  ilicej),  rspeciHlly  llimc  accitstomrd  ta 
enclosures,  arc  RlttooccaxionidlyMirccdit  bydini'rrnlspo«< 
cies  of  a  disease  called,  in  V'elerinnry  i;rience,  iraxcy.r 

1.  "VhK  dn/ brnxet/^  wliiuli,  from  its  iihiiost  iiislaits 
t;ine»Uhly  mortal  effect,  is  viitijnrly  called  jtlanrl- 
slruch,  (gwit/i  d  daro  A  phluned)  is  more  coinnKin 
in  parts  where  the  contrast  between  Iieat  nnd  colJt 
is  great i-sl :  in  Ihe  more  tein|ierale  cliniatnies  it  is  Ies%' 
frequent:  it  seems  annlu^ons  lu  acute  fevers  in  tbl| 
human  species :  the  aniniHl  dies,  greatly  distended  hjif 
morbid  gns.  Sonic  recomtncnd  bh'cding  sheep  of  A 
plethoric  habit ;  as  the  yonng,  nnd  best  in  condition} 
arc  most  subject  to  fall  by  thin  disorder. 

2.  Tile  watery  hraxci/y  is  supposed  by  some  to  lie 
the  cRect  of  suppression  of  urine,  canned  in  some  in* 4 
sfanre»  by  lou  siiccnlent  food,  nhich  brinjrs  on  &! 
dio|isy;  and  from  Iience  cidied  by  the  peasants  rvtf 
Knlrr;  which  B|i|>ear^  id  great  qnanliiy  on  opening  the 
dead  animal.  The  imnirdiHtc  cause  nfdmtb  isukI 
lo  be  the  bursting  of  the  blnddir.  Ulhcdiwasc  be 
obscrred  in  time,  ptmclnring  the  blmlilcr  U  rvcom- 
iMeni'rd  in  preference  to  diuretic  medicines.  Tlie 
t»cst  of  the  flock  sutler  inost  by  this  species  of  btKXCj 
n'i  well  us  the  other.     Tbe  critjcnl  time  ^eems  to  be 
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I  that  when  shcc])  arv  turned  into  better  pnstQtcs  to 
improve;  i  gri/ffa,  as  a  farmer  rxim-ssi'tl  liitnscU'at 
(I'clli  Goer,  ill  llic  coiil  tract ;  lie  llicn  cnt  oS  pnrt  of 
4l>cir  tails,  to  bleed  r«i)ioii>>ly  :  ami  ilusct)  llieni  with  tt 
ipoonfiil  uf  Inr  mixed  with  liniUcd  giirlick,  :is  a  [tn- 
Tpntivc;  i-Bpecially  on  liikinr:  (lit!  flurk  Irum  the  bilU 
into  lliv  fli'lJs  ill  Octuber,  or  rnrlier. 

The  ^/lux,  and  iUcdunt  i»r  giil,  slurdt/,  or  water  in 
tlio  head  (i/  bendraj  occur  but  srldoni ;  nnd  nrc  not 
tnncli  tlioiii;Ut  uf. 

Wu  heard  a  compliiinl  amonpr  Ibe  Breckiinckshirf 
•nd  coiit  tract  sheplieTds,  of  a  species  (if  diM'nse  in 
iheep,  ttnkiiuwn  \o  Ihein  iinfil  wifbin  iibiiiil  SO  yfMi 
back  :  (hey  called  it  snvjf,  from  its  ctniiineiicin^  nilb 
mecaing  in  (he  nostrils,  I'rDin  tvhich,  thoy  snid,  "it 
proceeded  to  the  brain,  and  in  llial  case  Ircame  fatal. 
This  disorder  may  be  altriljiiled  tii  tire  inM'ct  called 
vrttrus  ovii  depusiting  itn  epj^t,  in  the  same  innnner  as 

IJti  rclulion,  the  oestrut  vqui,  oornniuiis  the  butts  in 
lanes }  nnd  (he  s|)ccies  borit,  llie  iiibect^  in  llie  backs 
Cf  cattle.  At  (lie  commcnceinciit  of  snei-zing,  an  in- 
jection into  the  nostrils,  vvitli  a  syringe,  might  be  of 
KrvJDC,  by  cUbcr  de^itroyiiig,  or  carrying  off  ihc 
larvx. 

Of  jAccp,  foreign  fa  the  dislriel,  there  have  been 
introduced  into  gcnileiuen'»  lawns  and  parks,  and  en> 
closnres  of  furmers,  as  many  varitLics  iis  arc  known  in 
England. 

*•  Glamorgan  Vale  bn-ed  (second  chss)  cmsBcd  Killi 
Oic S(i8ni!ih j  lleccc  of  t]iccrD>s,  lOlb.  north  ISd.  pet 
pound. 

'  Newton  Downs  (third  class  of  WcUli  slieep) 
I  'crowed  with  Old  Jrfiicestfra — prwtuce  ol  c:irc>i<ts,  two- 
^  finiu  less  than  the  lA-ia-ntirE,  from  ^Io9Mt>.  jm 
s  3  quarter  j 


,  wool,  four  fleeces,  someiimes  tlirce,    to  Ihe 
2111).  sold  for  \i)s."—Vah  of  Glamargim. 
{Ivnnlngu  of  cro»iin^  long- woo) led  wtlh  sllorl* 
[d  breeds,  does  not  nppcnr  snfisruclory  :  i(  pro- 
wool   of  a   monprcl  qualify,    not  parlicolarljt 
to  eillier   hroncli    of   mniirifncliiTC,   rioth  Of 
;    nrid  wlicii   ibc  wool  market  in  dull,    it  ia 
saleable  in  Wales. 
|lie  Norlli  of  Pembrokeshire  we  found  the  fullow- 
nealogical  chart — 1st,  thcOld  Leicfstrrs  crossed 
icnntive  Welsh  (Isl  class):  Silly,  thai  cross  wilh 
|iiiU  i  ihcn  New  Li'i<ristcrs  with  Ihc  second  cr<Ms ; 
lulh  Downs  with  file  third  :  weight  urmuttori  of 
it  fiimily,  lalb.  per  quarter. 
jCiirling  rnni   of  llic   New  Leiceslers,  at  KiU 
u,  yavc  a  fleece  of  13^ lb." — Vuleof  Teivy. 
Dorset  cross  at  Newton  Park,  line  headed  and 
;   (ieecc   from  4  to  7  lb.   worth  ISt/.   a    poand  : 
U  lo  20  lb. !  inside  fat  from  7  to  lOlb. 


wms  klirep  ;  aiid  more  so  in  aulumn  than  spring."— 
JJantll^y  coal  tract. 

*'  Old  Leiccsfcrs  improve  in  wool  in  llie  Vale  of 
((Itmorgnn,  but  Jimiiiisli  in  carcass. 

"  New  Leiccsters  the  best  ouUiilu  fcctkrs ;  and  con* 
snjucnlly  tlieir  raluc  easier  jiidgul  by  liniidling  llian 
any  ut  Iter  brei-d. 

*  Glamorgnns,   Soulli  Dowiie,  and   Ryi;tnnds,  tlie 
^  bat  for  inside  litf. 

'  South  Downs  tl)e  best  nurses." — Vale  cf  Olti- 
.  morgan, 

'  South  Downs  do  very  well  on  (he  driy  uplands  of 
B  (.'nrdigenshire;  llicy  are  Imrcly  and  bealilty  ;  but  ihey 
^  lait  pcHinps  their  own  nniive  Downs  bi'tler  t1i!in  any 
(  wlien;  else.  However,  (licy  never  do  well  here  on 
i  moiil  soils,  or  to  be  fed  on  succuluit  planls,  turnips, 
f  dover,  velchps,  &c. ;  lor  in  this  liutnid  climulure, 
rtucb  food  occasions  fliitulence  in  them. 

■  I  think  a  niiiivc  breed,  improved  by  a  judicious 
Mectioii  of  ewes  and  rams,  would  be  the  best  tor  ibis 
coiinlry,  and  a  valuable  breed  in  any  country  wlial- 
crer,   if  profit  to  the  breeder  be  ihc  lirrt  object. 

"  Ryelands  fatten  well  in  this  country :  h  cross  be- 
tween ihein  iind  the  badgers  fald-ns  excessively  in  a 
•horl  time."— Vale  of  Tiiv^. 

A  cross  highly  spoken  of  is,^lsl,  New  Li.'icet(ec 
and  Ityeland ;  then  thai  cross  and  improved  roonn- 
CaioecTs,  or  Welsh  sheep  of  t  be  first  class. 

On  passing  by  Sfnuibridge,  in  llie  Vale  of  Glamor- 
S^n,  we  observed  a  flock  of  iilieep  of  superior  appear- 
4nce;  and  on  enquiring  inlu  ibcir  peiligree,  were  in- 
tfVarmed,  tli:it:\lr.  Miirkham  of  Nnsit,  had  a  (inc  ram 
X>iDduccd  between  a  Cot^wolJ  ram  and  a  Gluniort^an 
s  1  Vale 


r  c«c:  amd  (bat  lb*'  ran  of  ihactoss,  «iili  Gb- 

n  r«n,  pFodncn)  Ibc  flock  ia  qvnlKm. 

J  Tlie  ilkcrp  al  S<raiibntlgr  aie  ndl   thoo^ht  of, 

I  fUppmcd  lo  be  wiUct  than  the  unmixrd  Gtanioi* 

Some  tbiak  tbcm  w  utnilar  la  ibc  Nrw  I^icn> 

L  as  imt  lo  be  ratiljr  dbiiii^uKMl.     Id  tire    re- 

Icfao  f Kal  have  bern  made  into  tbe  crosso,  stiicb, 

Ir,  Bakewt-Il'i  hand*,  produced  Ibe  New  Lctccs> 

J  rariuus  con^'Ctuies  have  been  fornHtl  :  but  that 

th  has  beca  matl  comiderablj  asserted  ■ind  bciiuved 

llial  rbi-y  were  protluctd  from  a  cn>ss  of  the  Old 

|;c»lcr»  mid  thi-  Hiffftwd  Kji^ands.    This  cross  ims 

triid,  1  am  luld,   by   maiij,  but   williout  the 

icixbs :   bul  now,  in  this  cutint;,  niuiy 

rii   Mr.  MarkbHiu's  ('ockb,  and  Ibusc  at  . 

ridge,  are  strongly  of  opiinuo,  (hat  the  Ni'W 

Ix'stfts  iirc  a  ctons  bclwct-n  llie  SoiDen«t  Natts  (e^ 

llie  Eamc  bn-ctl  ns  ihuke  of  daiii()r^an)and  the 

:  at  k'a^t,  I  uiii  assured  thcM'  crosses  come 
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frain  of  public  spirit,  are  not  entitled  to  nnj  better 
reward  than  public  contempt.  But  wiiy  depend  so 
mucli  upon  bim  for  an  improved  breed?— -It  has  been 
Terjr  credibly  said,  that  bis  great  iniprovcfntrnt  con* 
sists  of  a  cross  between  the  Old  Leicestcrs  and  tlio 
Ileiefonl  Ryelands:  a  man  who  was  in  the  secret,  and 
employed  by  Mr.  B.  in  brin^ins;  rams  and  ewes,  by 
nighty  and  bye*wdys,  from  Ilcrefonlshire,  not  obtain* 
ing  (he  rewards  he  expected,  blabbed  out  the  whole 
mystery :  at  least  I  heard  this  from  a  very  inteiligent 
gentleman,  of  the  greatest  veracity.  Why  then  not 
try  twenty,  or  any  number  of  experiments,  rather  than 
purchase  Mr.  B/s  rams  and  ewes,  or  even  hire  his 
rams  at  his  exorbitant  prices?  What  man  of  common 
tense  can  listen  to  such  stories  as  ihree  thousaud 
poands  for  the  use  of  a  ram  to  40  ewes,  for  one  season? 
-—What  well- informed  agriculturist  does  not  know 
tbb  to  be  true? — What  roan  of  any  sense,  of  pru« 
dencC)  and  moral  rectitude,  will  not  warmly  and  sew 
vcrdy  reprobate  such  extortion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
SQch  extreme  folly  and  infatuation  on  the  otlier  ? 

^  1  freely  grant,  that  for  a  limited  time,  and  within 

•ther  reasonable  bounds,  a  man  may  fairly  avail  him- 

fdf  of  bis  useful  discoveries:  but  to  witlihold  them 

and  their  benefits  for  ever,  at  legist  so  far  as  in  him 

lieth,  from  the  world  at  lari^  (from  that  public  from 

nnhom  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  extorting  a  fortune 

and  whom  he  has,  in  some  respects,  considerably  in* 

jurrdy  by  exciting  an  overstrained,  and  in  many  cases 

a  ruinous  emulalion,  far  beyond  the  real  worth  of  i!s 

object)  is   mean,  selfish,  and,   I  will  venture  to  say, 

<riminah     I   therefore  conclude,   by  asserting,    (hat 

Mr.  B.  has  been  much  more  an  enemy  than  a  bcnefac- 

lor  to  the  public/'— X^/og^enej  alUr* 

Washing. 


6                                          SHEEP. 

7rrt«/;j>2r.— The  most  usual  practice  is  lo  Mn  the 
■cp   inio  a  fold  on  a   river's  side ;  a  selected  spot 
v\ng  the  whole  ncighljoiuhoorl  in  siicwssioii :  wnlcr 
m  three  lo  four  fee?t  deep,  and  a  purling  stream  on 
imvelly    bottom,  nrc  preferred,     The  number  at 
shers  is  in  proportion  lo  (ho  flock  :  in  Bome  pinces 

first  wnslier  gives  the  sheep  a  rinsing,  and   lets  H 
ivn  tlie  stream  to  the  second,  who  does  the  same,  and 
dsit  to  thclliird,  who  comjilclcs  the  operation,  and 
ds  the  animal  to  the  shore. 

It  some  pnrls,  npon  the  Ogmore,  &c.  (he  sheep  aw 
]uenllj    folded  neitr  a  bridfcc,   and   thrown   llircc 
cs  over  Ihe   bntllomenls  into  a  pool  bencathj  tbJt 
dors  loo  much  npon  savage  <!iver8ion. 
n  IJrrcknockl'pjiiT,  &c.  where  the   flocks  are  so 
ncTOUs  that  washing  each  sheep  sepanilely  would  ht 
rly  endless,  the  flocks  are  driven  rcpcaledly  through 
p   water  with  a  roclfy  Of  gravelly  bulfoii):  thus  the 
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other  on  the  bench  vhich  holds  •  the  tbecp ;  1^  un^ 
tied  ;  the  strokes  of  the  shear  across  the  barrel  of  thfe 
ibeepy  in  very  regular  circles;  are  the  characteristics 
of  Silarian  shearing  in  the  three  eastern  counties.  A 
shemier^s  work  is  from  SO  to  40  in  a  day ;  more  or  less 
acooiding  to  size,  &c. 

Shearing  twice  in  the  lear.— Breeching  (r/ioiriffir) 
aieahearad,  in  most  places,  early  in  the  season;  for 
the  sake  of  coolness,  cleanliness,  and  health  ;  the  wool, 
being  coarser,  is  also  appropriated  to  separate  pur« 
posfs. 

In  the  milder  climaturcs,  Cardigan  below  Aeron, 
te«  the  main  carcass^  or  barrel,  is  sheared  twice:  at 
the  Jane  shearinjor*,  the  breech  and  tail  wool  is  leA ; 
si  the  Michaelmas  shearing,  some  wool  is  left  about 
the  shoulder  and  neck ;  this  gives  the  slieep,  for  a 
while,  a  bisonic  appearance ;  and  in  both  cases,  in* 
complete  shearing  renders  them  unsisrhtljr.  The 
lecee of  the  first  shearing  is  from  l^lb.  (o  2ib.;.and 
sf  tte  seoond,  from  \  to  lib. 

Caidignnshire  wool  has  been  long  noted  for  its  fell* 
Hf  quality.  Hatters  are  numerous  from  the  Dovey  to 
theTeivy,  in  the  vicinity  of  JLIan  Gwyryton,  Lied* 
lod,  &c.  :  the  reason  they  give  for  crowding  so  much 
niaatract  so  thinly  inhabited,  is  the  fitness  of  the 
iml  for  their  trade,  and  the  cheapness  of  peat  fuel^ 
which  gives  the  most  r^ular  heat.  The  com* 
noa  hats  worn  in  South  Wales,  are  mostly  made  in 
Cardiganshire;  they  are  strong  and  durable,  some 

Klling  from  lOs.  to  125. 
The  June  shearing,  though  the  wool  be  shorter,  is 

*  *  Shearing  time,  once  in  the  year,  about  the  20th  of  June :  when 
''''vcd  twice,  the  first  takes  place  about  the  latter  end  of  May;  and  the 
*<>M  aboal  die  tOtli  of  October.**— Jfr.  7«nr«r. 

softer, 


r,  finer,  and  works  better;  takes  nUo  (1ie  dye  bet- 
Hiaii  wool  of  n  wliote  jcat's  growHi :  the  Micliacl- 
slieiiriiig  is  not  so  proper,  n(  leiist  by  ilst'lf,   for 
higi  lint  it  is  the  best  of  any  fai  fellins:- 
\   Cardigansliire   hnMpr,  scUlcti   in   Glainorean- 
,  assured   mc,   Ihat  Hie  stuwriorily  of  Cardigan 
for  felling,    consists  entirely  in  being  wool  of  tlic 
laebnas shearing:  lie  Imd  proved  this,  by  rccom- 
ling  to  owners  of  tlic  Down  atid  Gowi-r  sheep  to 
'  twice,  lo  furnitili   him  witli  woul  of  ihc  latter 
ing. 

tiiliearing  twice  a  year  was  known  before,  Ihougli 
mncli  pracliscil   in  Gliiinurgxn:  but  it  wns  not 
111  thiit  wool  of  ihc  second  slieiiring  was  pt-culiarly 
er  for  felling  :  it  was  generally  imposed  upon  the 
rant  tiir  liiriib's  wool,  hy  lln:  few  who  practised 
iiig  twice  a-year.     The  (ilamorgan  sheep  bear  & 
id  blieuriiig  as  well  as  those  of  Cardigan ;  and  the 
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in  the  eirllK!,  mid  v  illi  a  slalgc  tlicy  sett  Ihne  hurdln 

«ln  Ibe  ;!:roiiiiH  :  biuI  tliL'se  fnhls  llit^y  will  put  upini 
I  pcccc  of  ground  where  tlicy  mcnnc  (o  till.!  in  ■ 
n  Ihcy  kIiuI  up  tWir cnltle  cvrric  nii^ht,  fToin  mydd  i 
c)i  (o  iiiytid  November:  this  fuld  thi'y  rcmuve' 
ncric  llirw  or  f.mr  tiiglits  till  llic  wliolo  pncc  be  tho- . 
itfiiglily  mucked :  nflc-r  lliis  miiiutrr  it  (Hcce  of  grimiid 

Bfpnrrf)  cvi-ric  yearn  ;  and  in  Murcli  llit'y  simvc  o(is' 
;  ami  cn-p  il  lor  st-vcn,  ei-ilit,  nr  Itrii  ycatcs.  , 

iUficnoI  comriu'iid  IIme  Wint]!^  o( J ol^ling,  a\^ha^^ghl 
i(  be  a  ri-ri<r  good  wny  lo  iiicrHl  tliL-  l:iridi.- ;  fur  in  Uiia 
wilr,  2tN)  aticcpc  nml  20  ulUer  Iw-asfcs  will  muck  nii;li ._ 
twucnt*  (if  groiiiide  iiiu  wtiolcsoiacrsciiaun  ;  wlicrvai 
■*,  if  ibey  were  kept  in  folds  and  yurds,  upon  stmwa: 
u  other  t>«lding,  tbcy  would  wdl  6ucli  mcndmcnts  aS' 
vtiild  siifttce  for  six  acres  of  wlicat  and  rye  liind  ;  but; 
inthit  tbt^y  account  savingc  the  carrcdge  of  this  muck 
In  the  Unilc  intended  to  be  sowne,  and  the  ttvi^e  or 
Ibtiw  phMving  and   harrowing  uf  tlie  same;   but  tha; 
hmhandmnn  that  sparetk  pai/ie,  spareth  thrifts"-^- 
llUt.  Pembr.  by  0.  O.  15liO. 
'Hiii  kind  ef  foMing  cuuliiiued,   in  the  same  fence*   ■ 
i        kis  ictcU,  with  little  ur  no  aUcmlion,   nntil  witbia 
tK(M  fi-w  years. 
"  On  the  upland  fnrms,  they  have  prt-lty  numcrouf  1 
I         flnck*.     Lilc  in  the  sprln'r,  uhoiit  li.irlcy-sccd  time^  I 
iWf  b^in  to  look  after  them.     A  boy  or  a  girl,  froob  J 
i<^to  fourt'cn  yrars  of  n^e,  i«  the  only  herd  :   froift.  { 
tMllmc  to  llic  end  of  harvi-sl,  they  Kt<:  folded  in  iha  J 
'lislil,  and  fur  about  two  honra  in  thi-  middle  of  Ihv  ] 
■l*)',  whilst  Ihc   iicrd    baa   his  ilinna:  fur  the  rest  of   I 
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year,  llic  slicep  are  suffered  to  (ake  tliL'ir  own  range, 
tic  and  liorscs  arc  confined  in  this  way  as  well  a» 
:p.     A  mere  fold    is  soon  produced;  a  few  gate 
dies  fixed  in  the  ground,   covered  with  furze  Uig- 
1  nn  ihe  outside,  is  (he  common  one."— Mr.  Tur- 
,  Orig.  Report  o/Cardig.  1791. 
iiicc  tlic  year  1794,  (lie  advance  in  tbe  price  and 
le  of  neat  cattle,  indemnified  them  in  most  parts, 
a  tliis  species  of  cniiGncment  and  starvution  ;  as  it 

found  injurious  to  their  Kcnlth  and  growth*. 
"iie  Dimclian  sAfe/j-foldinf;  system  is  also  upon  (he 
line,     in  (lie  parts  where  it  was  mostly  practised, 
flochs  arc  not  snfficienlly  numerous  (o  manure  well 

considemble  quantity  of  lintl;  neilhcr  is  the  va- 
y  of  sheep  appropriate,  bring    naturally   too    un- 
iliible,  and  impalicnt  ofcontroul. 
'he  folding  system,  upon   ils   best   principles,  as 
ciised   in  (he  otlienvisc  manureless  tracts  in  Eng- 
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•ad  burned,  and  then  ploughed  in  Ike  a^hcs  and  foUl- 
fd  ity  and  then  sowed  it  with  rye,  of  which  there  is  a 
Tery  promising  crop. 

2.  *^  The  sheep  are  certainly  not  diminisfacdin  va* 
lue  by  folding,  more  than  an  ox  is  by  working ;  if 
Ihey  have  a  sufficiency  of  food,  they  will  keep  them* 
scItcs  in  good  order,  and  attain  their  full  growth  at 
the  usual  time;  and  from  being  coriliiuially  under  the 
iliephcrd's  eyes,  are  not  liable  to  so  many  accidents. 

'^  Very  large  tracts  of  poorer  land  than  any  in  Ilad- 
norsbirey  are  cuUivated,  and  maintained  in  g(M)d  con- 
dition, in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  en* 
tirelj  by  foldittg  sheep ;  and  thousands  of  acres  in 
those  coonties  could  not  be  cuUitrated  by  any  other 


*^  The  sheep  you  saw  in  my  fold,  were  of  the  origi- 
MdSoalh  Down  bleed,  excepting  a.  few  I  pointed  out 

tOjOQ. 

*'  I  have  a  great  many  of  the  cross  breed  on  my 
iherp-walks  on  the  hills,  got  by  a  South  Down  ram 
Mlef  the  native  ewes:  there  are  some  three  and  four 
years  old,  that  were  born  on  the  hills,  and  have  lived 
t)im  entirely,  and  bear  the  winter  as  well  as  the  other 
viU  ones :  in  size  they  are  evidently  larger,  and  hand* 
soiBcr,  than  those  got  by  the  native  rams  ;  but  i^  the 
cues  diflcr  so  much  in  size,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascer- 
bin  the  exact  difference.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is 
ttftainly  very  much  improved  by  the  cross. 

*'  1  have  never  attempted  to  fold  any  of  the  pro* 
<luceof  the  wild  ewes;  but  I  should  think  if  they 
vne  taken  in  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  they  might 
l^ccomesuflicieotly  tractable. 

3*  ^*  The  sheep  here  are  subject  io  few  diseases :  the 
^fd  uaier  is   very  sudden^  and  generally  fatal  in  S4 

hours. 
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Itonrs.     Tlicy  are  niucli  swdIIch,  miJ  Ihcir  insidi-i 
tnosl  full  of  bloody  wnlcr :  lliey  are  gvncmlly  seized  4 
c&ange  of  fowl,  and  when  Uiry  are  in  good  onler. 
remedies,  I  have  fouml  bleeding  the  luo&t  e&ctaal^ 
(lone  noon  enough.     The  dnitha  \thieti  happen  in  t 
duck,  have  been  very  few   fur  these  last  Iwo  or  three 
years,   since  I  have  been  nbic  to  get  pmncr  ftjod  for 
them  ;    I  believe  not  exceeding  one  ont  of  n    liun* 
dri'd  nniiually. — Cictti  Llaiitj  June  ^UIi,—Tito»h» 
Gaovr." 

Id  (locemlingdieV'nleof  Tcivy,  in  .time  1813,  wc 
were  dirccti-d  to  Ihe  notice  of  two  crin<igiiou&  farms, 
iienfly  equal  in  soil  and  aspect,  intended  to  be  managed 
under  diOtTeiit  modes  of  hnsbandry.  Uoth  (he  farms 
areot  ouiisidernblc  exIeHl;  ojie  is  in  tin-  oeeilpnlioii  of 
its  owner,  Mr.  Ilatt  Davis,  Member  for  Bristol,  and 
(-fitnisfecl  to  tbe  manai^emcnt  of  a  Pcrlhsliim  boililT, 
villi  lin»  commenced  Ins  nhip-ntid-rcin  ploughing  nad 
timing  system  :  Ihc  otlicr  is  in  the  occupation  of  Jumes 
r^Vhilltnglinm,  Esq.  who  entrusts  it  (o  the  care  of  an 
Essex  bnililf,  who,  it  is  said,  i§  to  carry  on  Ihe  cum- 
|>lcte /oW/Mg  system,  icitlioiit  liming. 

Had  bolli  these  fariiiN  been  valued  by  a  good  judge, 
previously  lo  the  commencemnit  oi  lite  Tispectivc  fcini 
ing  systems;  were  a  cnrn-ct  !wl;:rr  kept  on  rjicli  t 
of  the  whole  ex|)eiiM'ti  and  profits,  for  fourletn  j 
•nccesf'ivi-Iy  ;  and  then  both  fiirm^  lo  Ik;  again  vnlni 
ncciirdiiij:  lo  ihiii  llren  condition,  n  fnh-rably  exact  es- 
timntu  might  be  formed,  suns  lo  timiw  considerable 
light  upon  a  dispntett  subject.  In  this  part,  so  remote 
fnun  lime  ur  marl,  we  slioidd  expect  the  baluuce  of 
prolil  to  lie  in  favuiir  ot  lliv  foldinfr  syslem. 

There  is  ranch  respect  dne  li>  Mr.  Hart  DnTis,  fi>r  his 
(piritod  ond  libi-ral  cx('rii(»ns  fur  the  improvement  of 
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Ibii  part,  and  eventually  of  the  whole  country.     He 

proposed  to  his  tenants,  on  the  Peterwcll  and  Millfield 

estates,  lo  be   at  the  cxjtense  of  educating  a  certaiA  ] 

aDinl>er  of  their  sons  in  the  science  and  practice  of  ths  J 

t  approved  syslcms  of  agricullure,  in  the  mostap*-! 

fved   districts,  cither  in  England  or  Scotland;  and-l 

^uvidc  farms  for  Ihcm,  to  put  their  acquired  scicnca  1 

in  practice,  when  they  returned  home. 

[(  wilt  be  seen  in  p.  30S,  Vol.  I.  of  this  Snrvey,  thai  | 

B  Tcco  HI  mended  such  a  scheme  for  the  dtBscmination,] 

•jigricaUural  science  in  Wales.     That  part  was  sent  | 

B  prcM  Iwfore  wc  were  informed   of  the  very  plaa  ^ 

^fecommi-ndcil,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Davii  4 

tahls  tlrriants.     Wc  have  now  only  to  add,  that  ! 

pToposal,  liberal  and  patriotic  as  it  was,  has  been  re>  J 

d  by  bis  tenants,  brc;iuse  it  was  not  understood  Lit'l 

D  light.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  was  not  easily  foiled  I 

rlili  expectations  of  future   improvements;  as  the  ■ 

Vttih  would   not  go   into  Scotland,  the  Scots  must'J 

rone  into  Wales  :  lie  accordingly  brought  over  a  clan^  I 

tOQsiiling  of  a    manager,  plonglimen,  antl  a  plough*. 

wiight)  as  sober  and  industrious  a  Ret  as  ever  crossedil 

'^  Tweid.     The   Mac-FnrUna,   and   Mac-Dongafc,  ^ 

*f^  now   become   prelly    numerous  in    Wales;    Mr.'; 

^nw,  Sir  Kdward  Hamilton,  and  some  others,  haf 

'"S  intnxluccd  them  some  years  before. 


Wj*/:;(eW«.-"  Mr.  IlmMI,    of  Kil-Rbiwau,    (a'l 
"brokcshtiv,  has  nig/il'Jitlds  (at  sheepy  instead osl 
^g:  the  Rbrep  are  turned    in   at  the  close  of  dny^  1 
Wd  l«  oQt  in  (he  morning.     I  saw  one  of  these  fieldt^'l 
"■  llifce  or  fonr  acres;  and  such  gnws  I  never  saw  any 
""'re,     Mr.  II.  t.ays,  tliat  in  spring,  the  grass  will  be 
•silier  than  can  po&sibly  be  believetl   by  any  one  that 
W'WsQwit.     He  says  that  cu«/e  also   maybe  night- 
'■  wAlis.  voi«  ii.J  T  folded. 


SHBSr. 

ed.    Night-fiolJs  should  never  be  more  than  foar 
s  on  a  large  farm,  and  one,  two,  or  three  acre*  on 
;r  farms:  but  there  should  be  three  night-6elds  on 
y   farm.     The  utility  of  them  is   very  great  (or 
y   Inmbs,  and   fur   many  other  }]urposcs.     Iftbo    - 
it-fidds  are  too  large,  llic  manure  derived  from  the 
>p  and  ciiltic  will  not  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
Y  proportionnte  to   Ibc  fidd,  and  to  produce  tbs 
red  cffrel,   unlrss  the  stock  is  very  large  indeed. 

Slieep  arc  always   injured   by  close  folding,   and 
}nie   diseased:  the  sheep   of  folding  countries  an 
njs  more   unhcallhy  than  those  of  districts  whem 

ing  is  not  prdctised  ;  they  are  also  otherwise  ddo- 
ated  ;  but  in  night-fields  they  arc  more  at  libeftyj 
xd  bu(  little  if  any  thing  deprived  of  liberly:  and 
ight-IJi^Ids  are  so  formed,  with  rrspect  to  siluattoa 

dispooilion,  as  to  be  in  a  sheltered  and  dry  part  of 
farm,  it  will  be  agrcal  accommodalion  to  th-aflockj 

uitrongly  asserted  by  others,  who  ought  to  be  the 
t  competent  jajges." — D. 


I  Uksbb  the  Welsh  Laws,  horses  were  allowed  to 
V}  but  not  to  plough,  "which  was  exclusively 
e  proTince  of  oxen.  Tbc  quali  Heal  ions  of  a  siinipter- 
e  were,  that  "  be  would  carry  his  load,  ami  draw 
kharrow  or  car  up  and  down  hill,  wilhoQt  flinching," 
Lhorse  was  also  tobcwarrantcJfrcefrom  three  diseases; 
||  from  giddiness  for  three  dews,  from  the  strangles  for 
diree  moons,  and  from  Ihe  glanders  for  a  whole  year." 
Ifwilbto  these  periods  respectively,  the  animal  became 
aSxted,  Ihe  seller  was  to  lake  him  back,  or  return 
aii»tbird  of  the  Talue.  The  value  of  every  article,  in 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  was  fixed  by  law: 
that  of  a  stallion  was  I/.;  a  puck,  or  other  working 
hor«,  10*.;  and  a  palfrey,  \3s,  4d. 

Thoic  poZ/rfyi  composed  formerly  the  cavalry  of 
"Wales:  for  it  should  be  known,  that  the  Welsh  had 
cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  during  Iheir  liard-fuu^lit 
«rtniggles  for  independence.  General  Elliot  wiis  not  the 
Cnt  olBcer  wbo  saw  tbc  advantages  arising  from  em- 
;yloying  utuadruusuf  lighl-horse.  The  palfreys  were 
Light,  and  exceedingly  active;  and  many  a  time  tlid  they 
V<Bd  the  heavy  dragoons  of  tbc  invaders  of  their  pas- 
V^ua  into  bogs  and  swamps,  never  to  be  seen  any  more*. 


*  h  rc^AMOt  of  foreign  liearjr  cinlrjr,  in  rbe  urvice  of  one  of  ihe 

^iSiip  gf  EngUnd,  when  he  inviijcd  Nortli  Walei,  ii  laid  lo  have  been 

^Ei(iil{>b«I  io  «  bog,  ia  Denbigliihirc,  lincc  called  OnjStat*^  and 

»***K  iliuij  of  uncanuDon  lizr,  arc  HiU  occuiotully  dug  up  there,  'la 

^■ttag  P<U  f act 
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This  breed  has  been  too  moch  neglected}  andl 
nov,  in  many  parts,  nearly  eztiiiul :  some  suppose  fl 
to  liavc  been  produced  between  a  strong  working  horse 
^*aiwier-/(ircA^  and  the  small  Welsh  merlins,  a  spirited 
pigmy  raceblill  otcupying  some  hilly  walks  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Principalily.  Il  has  been  a  question  ivith 
persons  of  judgroentj  even  wilh  (he  kno«ing-onc*  of 
the  turf,  which  could  shew  most  blood  (strength  and 
activity,  in  proportion  (o  bone  and  mitsclr),  (he  Eng- 
lish race-horse,  or  the  wclsh  rocrliuf  Childers's  fca^^ 
are  recorded  at  Newmarket ;  and  the  merlins  are  v^^ 
vitbout  their  calendar.  rl^l 

*'  We  had  formerly  a  very  good  breed  of  htra^^ 
strong  punches,  fit  lor  riding  and  working  upon  the 
farm,  being  a  cross  between  a  gond*sized  horse  and  the 
Binall  merlins;  and  very  useful  Ihey  were;  but  the 
breed  has  almost  l}e«n  totally  neglected  and  lost :  for 
tbey  cross  now  loo  much  with  Ihc  large  and  sluggish 
cart-hoTses.  This  cross  may  turn  out  very  good 
team-tiorses,  especially  upon  roiids;  but  they  arc  not 
near  so  hardy,  safe,  and  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the 
Lnlf-merlins.  These  were  from  13-|to  14^  hands  high, 
very  strong,  spirited,  and  sure-footed  upon  the  most 
difficult  roads."— A/f.  Herbert.  .^ 


Pembrokeshire.—"  The  hor«e«  of  this  count/I^H 
of  various  breeds ;  the  Pembroke  kind,  is  n  truss  shoi^^ 
jointed  nag,  of  about  14  or  14}  hands  high;  and 
makes  a  Tcry  serviceable  roadster,  if  not  over- weighted. 
The  best- fashioned  of  these,  are  generally  broke  for  the 
tudillc,  and  are  in  good  demand  at  our  fuira,  among 
Ihc  dcnIcTs  who  come  from  the  interior  parts  of  England 
(u  buy  them.  Mares  of4this  class,  an:  frequently  pat 
to  bluod-honcs,  which  our  principal  gentlemen  of  for- 


fane  IntroJuce,  mocli  to  Ihcir  praise:  and  from  this 
cross  ail  excellent  serviceable  kind  of  horse  is  pro- 
tluccti,  cillier  for  the  chusc,  the  road,  or  for  hnrncsst 
acGonltng  as  he  turns  out  for  fashion,  ep«cd,  and 
slrcnglh."— .1/r.  HasinU, 

This   account,  by  Mr.  Hassali,  nontd   hnve  suited  j 
at  the  lime,  wiih  more  or  h.-ss  ruriution,  each  of  the   ' 
other  counties  of  the  district ;  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
uijgiriul   brcetl,  and   the  success  of  crossing  it  with 
blood-horses.     Ho  mentions  also  the   introduction  of 
tbc  SulTolk  punches   at  Slackpole  Court,   and  other 
cart-stallions   from   Herflbrdbhire:  Ihc  draught   kind- 
arecvery  nticre  undergoing   a    similar  improvement. 
^B)oJ(l-ttallio^E  lire  kepi  by  the   principal  propriefonr, 
or  by  iheir  encouragement,  in  several  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict; which   are  allowed  to  cover  half-bred  marcs  at 
lialf  prices,  in  order  to  induce  the  tenantry  to  iniprovo 
llicir   stock.     Agricultural    Societies,  and  espccinllj    ' 
lliat  of  Cardiganshire,  have  been  very  active  in  cn- 
ooaiaging  Ihc  improvement  of  breed,  in  every  spcciea 
of  live   slock.     The   Cardigan   Society,    for  several 
years,  gave  tno  premiums,  of  40  guineas  each,  to  the 
owners  of  the  two  best  stallions  ( hunters)  which  should 
alteud  certain  markets,  and  require  no  more  than  one 
guinea  for  covering  each  mare  tor  the  season.     In  thia 
class,  this  Society  at  present  confines  ilscif  to  premium! 
{ai  the  best  horses  of  the  carl  kind,  bred  in  Ilia  county, 
and  to  be  shown  at  three  years  old.     The  unremitted  "i 
«xcrtioDB  of  this  Society,  it  is  presumed,  will  soon  be  1 
able  to  wipe  off  the  odium  cast  upon  thetrcatmeot  of 
bones  by  common  farmers  in  tbis  county,  in  the  for^ 
mer  Report,  p.  3J. 

*'  The  neccssiiry  attendance  on  horses  is  too  much 

Bfglected:  they  are  generally,  after  a  hard  day's  Trork, 
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lidle  thought  of.    Jn  the  winter,  a  Bcanty  fareof  hay^ 
or  a  due  proportion   of  barley-straw,  or  pea-haulnt*. 
till  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  then  turned  out  i 
(jrafis,  wilh   the  addition  of  fodder  in  the  morniq 
is,  with  the  common  farmer,  the  usual  allowance. 

"  In  the  spring  of  llie  year  they  have  a  small  quu 
tiiy  of  oats.  That  Ihey  do  pretty  well  on  such  1 
menl,  is  the  btbt  panegyric  of  a  Welsh  horse.  \tai 
roomy  and  convenient  Htables,  might  be  some  induti 
7»ent  to  take  better  care  of  them," 

Improvement  in   (he  breed,  which   takes  place  r 
pidly,  and  the   present  great  advance  in  the  price  < 
good  horses  of  every  description,  arc  of  themselves  ft 
Rciciit  itidueement.i,   for  a  less  shrewd  people  than  the 
Cardiganians  ore  in  general,  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  rearing  and  management  of  horses. 

Nothing  pays  better  of  late  to  the  farmers,  (hsn 
proper  care  to  the  rearing  of  good  horses :  and  let  them 
never  forget  (tic  old  farmer's  adage,  which  we  hare 
used  before, — ihat  "  much  of  a  horse's  breed  goes  in 
at  his  mouth." 

Some  principal  proprietors  in  the  counties  of  Pem- 
broke and  Cardigan,  have,  for  some  years,  instituted 
annual  races,  and  give  silver  cups  to  the  ninners,  bred 
in  the  respective  di>:(ricts.  These  recreations,  usualljr 
attended  with  the  national  exercises,  have  a  good  effect 
in  training  young  farmers,  &c.  to  a  proper  attention  in 
breeding  aud  rearing  good  horses;  and  indeed  the  ca- 
valcade of  n  Cardiganshire  wedding  makes  already  a 
very  respeclable  appi^arance. 

'i'hough  young  horses,  of  Ihe  saddle,  mixed,  or  cart 

kind,  sell  of  lale  al  high  prices,  yet  Ihe  cart  kind,  of 

all  others,  remains   most  permaneiilly   dear.     For  a 

compact  young  carter>  having  much  strength  within 

UttI 
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Ullle  compass,  a  farmer  ma;  demand  almost  any  price : 
■ftd  iwtly  farmers  pacing  no   more  rent  pcrli»|»s  llian 
K)/.  a  ywir,    freqaenlly  sell   weanling   coUs,   of  the 
IjCirt  kind,  tiic  first  nntnmn,  for  frum  15/.  to  SO/. :  a  few 
Mr»  back,  from  6/.  to  10/.  was  a  fair  price. 
The  heavy,  sluggish  kind  of  horses,  are  not  namer- 
I  in  the  district ;  and  may  they  never  be  so.     Their 
''  proper  province  is  a  London  waggon,  or  a.  heavy  liin* 
ber  carriage,  nheie  weight  riquires  weight;  but  upon 

t a  farm,  especially  in  must  parts  of  Wales,  they  are 
nUDous:  they  con !iumc  more,  and  do  less  work,  than 
|he  norc  aclivc  and  hardy  natives)  improved  by  se- 
lection  aiid  judicious  crossing.  These  kind  of  half 
prad  borscs,  itrc  commonly  easier  kept  in  condition, 
Hid  always  quicker  in  Iheir  movemenls:  tbret'  of  them, 
Inwing  at  length,  will  pluugii  nn  acre,  of  common 
soil,  in  OS  short  a  time  as  four  of  the  heavy  horses  fre- 
quently do;  and  much  cheaper,  when  keep,  gearing, 
(ax,  and  all  are  con!.ideri:d  :  but  servants  used  to  these 
•low  horses,  are  too  apt  to  bring  our  quick  pacers  to 
ibttr  own  gait  and  lime,  for  the  sake  of  i.'ase. 

An    infamous    practice   obtained   some  years    ago 

aoUMig  the  heavy  cart«horses,  in  cutting  and  trimming 

their  tiiils  so  close,  that  not  a  bair  was  left  towhipolF 

Uk  Oma  in  July.   Laziness  said,  (hat  cumbersome  ctup- 

pm  were  eakier  put  on  ;  and  ignorance  thought  thnt 

^^^tiie  catling  of  Ihe  tail  into  a  stump,  strengthened  the 

^^^Mck  of  the  horse;  than  which  nothing  can   be  more 

^^HkpOKt'Tous.     To  the  credit  of  Wuli:s,  thi^i  Saxon  cut 

^^^ind  not  extend  much   ^ycslwa^d   of  the  borders;  and 

may  it  speedily  disappear  in  every  part. 

Afi  lor  diseases  of  horses,  we  must  refer  to  books  on 

the  subject.     \Vc  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  pupils  of 

tlic  Veterinary  College  having  come  to  reside  wilhin  ' 
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RURAL  ECONOMY, 


SECT.  I.—- LABOUB^  SERVANTS^  LABOUBERS,    «cc. 

IN  the  pastoral  ages,  the  price  of  labour  was  but 
little  known  :  Agriculture,  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
gress, increased  tiie  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
qumtlj  raised  its  value. 

In  countries,  without  extensive  mine  works,  and 
nniiierotts  established  manufactories ;  where  agricuU 
^ore^  consisting  of  tillage  and  rearing  of  stock,  occu- 
pies and  supports  nearly  the  whole  population ;  the 
price  of  labour,  having  attained  a  certain  point,  con- 
linnes  more  stationary  than  in  other  places  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances:  and   what  renders  it  still  less 
iflactaating,  is  a  kind  of  feudal  connection,  such  as 
^hat  which  still  subsists  between  farmers  and  their  la- 
Ixiarers,  in  numerous  instances,  in  the  Uiraetian  coun- 
ties of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Caermarthen ;  where 
labourers  and  their  fanulies  may  be  considiTcd  ns  heir- 
looms or  appendages  to  the  farms,  to  work  all  the  year 
^roand,  and  one  year  after  another,  at  a  fixed  low  rate 
r  day,  without  victuals.     The  advantages  to  the  la« 
arers,  counterbalancing  this  low  rate  of  wages,  are 
house,  garden,  and  kt^ep  of  a  cow,  at  a  low  rent ; 
setting  of  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  a  fallow,  and 
fciead  corn  at  a  fixed  rate  per  bushel  all  the  year  round, 

which 
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;h  in  general  is  conEiilerably  lower  than  the  mar- 

':  but  these  perquisites  are  far  from  being  general. 

fewj-cars  back,  men  wurkccl,  in  some  places,  all 

year  round,  for  6d.  a  day,  finding  tUi-ir  own  vie* 

Until  last^ear,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  Cardig.' 

|J4i  "  as  it  was  thougbt  loo  little  (and  well  it  might) 

i-pcnce  WHS  givin  in  winter,  eight-pence  in  sum- 

Ir  the  furntcr  finds  the  labourer  in   pruviaiuDs, 

Ipays  him  twu-penco  or  three-pence  a  day,  towards 

subsistence  of  his  wife  and  family." — 1794. 

bout  (hesame  Time,    strong  women  worked    in  the 

Is  during  hay  Jmrvtfst,  &c.   for  Ihrce-pcnce  a  day^ 

ling  thi^ir  own   bnakfast  and  dinner,  if  they  had 

and   in  going  home  in  the  evening,  they  had 

lir  perquisite  of  ho^hjn^   nr  fwper  adre,  consisting 

bread,  bnllcr,  and  chast',  comiUL-nsurale  wilh  the 

|iscioricf  of  the  house- keeper. 

onii;  had  their  cotl.iges  rent  free,  6d.  a  day  all  the 

cepting  harvest,  whon  they  had   Is,  a   dayj 
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I  In  June  1813,  we  saw  four  men  tbraglitng  on  two 
plank  ot  movmblc  fluors,  alrcaJy  desctibMl  in  Cbap. 
111.— oars,  at  Id.  and  wheal  at  ^d.  per  bushel,  on 
their  own  victual!) ;  "  but,"  they  observed,  "  wc  have 
each  of  us  a  house,  garden,  kei^p  of  a  caw,  and  setting 
of  polatiH-s  in  our  master's  fullow,  for  Ino  guineas  a 
year."  Without  these  pcTquIsitee,  in  the  same  trad, 
Ibd,  for  oats,  and  ^s,  6d.  for  wheal,  per  quarter,  were 
usually  paid  for  thrashing. 

The  (ate  of  labour  in  Pembroke  below,  is  higbtr, 
by  an  average  of  about  9d.  per  day,  than  in 
Plrmbrokc  nbove  the  mountains  :  so  it  is  iti  the  Vale 
of  'iowy,  and  (lie  south-west  of  Caermarthensbire : 
but  in  Cardiganshire,  (lie  lowest  wages  is  in  the 
lower  division,  or  that  termed  "  below  Aeron."  In 
many  paru  of  the  upper  division,  one  shilling  per 
day  is  given  throitghmil  Ihv  year;  or  Nixpcnce  with 
victuals:  b^trvrst  work  is  ndvnncrd  in  ]ir>n)e  places 
to  lUd.  tuid  2s,  for  men,  und  U.  lor  wornni,  wilh 
tictiiab. 

In  the  eastern  couniies,  an  earlier  nltentiun  to  tm- 
pnivemenls  in  agriculture,  and,  more  thnn  th.it,  the 
oftetiing  of  very  cxlenstive  collieries  and  iron-woik.-, 
can>«d  a  rapid  advance  in  Itie  price  of  labour  ;  which 
varies,  according  lo  circunii>lanc<-s,  from  Ss.  to  I0«.  a. 
week  in  winter,  and  fioni  t)s.  lo  12y.  in  summer ;  on 
cmcrgtrncieB,  I5s-  a  week;  nnd  during  harvest,  occn- 
liMifttly,  from  Ss.  (id.  to  3s.  and  4.<.  piT  day,  wiih 
victuala.  \V«t  of  Ogmore,  we  found  lOs.  a  week 
given  all  (he  year  round,  and  itheat  for  the  Inbourer's 
use,  at  8i.  a  bubhel ;  which,  compared  wilh  the  mar- 
ket price,  advanced  ibc  wages  to  about  IS.t.  a  week. 
Much   wheat,  &c.    was   formerly   cut    by   yhat  I» 

ctdi.d 
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lied  "love reaping  (medeXgyiamottii)."  The  farmer 
blishcd  his  day  ;  and  alt  his  dependeiils  and  Irading 
tfomers  ia  the  yicioity,  either  came,  or  sent  substi- 
cs  :  poor  labourers  also  gave  a  day  for  every  horse 
the  team,  which  they  borrowed  either  for  carrying 
il  or  ploughing;  and  many,  who  were  under  no 
;d  of  obligation,    nouM  be  glad  of  ha?iug  Ihcir 
our  accepted  for  a.  participation  in  the  fare  and 
rrimcnt  usually  attendant  upon  such  oocaiiiotis. 
riiese  *'  love  reaps"  are  still  in  use,  though  not  w 
leral  as  formerly;  for  task- work  is  now  found  more 
ivenient,  and  perhaps  more  profitable  on  both  sides, 
out  half  a  century  back,  wheat  was  hand-rcnped  for 
6d.  an  acre,  and  one  meal  (dinner)  each  day:  it 
Twards advanced  to  5i.  and  Gs.   an  acre,  with  full 
luals ;  and  now,  the  common  ntle  in  many  places 
rom  8s.  to   10s.  with  an  allowance  of  heer  only; 
ding  the  grain  into  sheaves,  and  stacking  into  fours 
sixes,  included.     In  many  casis,  llie  charge  paid 
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The  rate  of  task'Work,  in  general,  cannot  be  well 
defined,  owing  to  the  variatioD  of  cifcumstonces, 
vfaich  can  be  known  only  on  the  spot. 

The  aTerage  rale  of  draining,  is  Id.  per  yard;  or 
€d,  for  cutting,  and  Srf.  for  Glling,  the  most  custom- 
ary rood  of  eight  yards. 

Making  new  fences,  with  grown  quicks,  or  staggards, 
from  woods  or  brakes,  from  20d.  to  2s,  6d.  per  rood  ; 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done:  or  6d.  a  rood  fgr 
nifiiitg  the  staggards ;  6d.  for  selling;  It.  for  mouod- 
ing,  commonly  called  ditching,  three  sods  high  oa 
the  front,  and  two  soda  on  the  rear  side ;  and  3d'  for 
bearding;  in  all  Ss.  3d.  Wliirc  the  fence  is  to  be 
guarded  by  posts  and  mils,  Ihe  charge  will  be  ad- 
Tanccd  accordingly  ;  and  the  inner  mound  of  sods  may 
be  dispensed  with,  excepting  ou  wet  lands ;  though  a 
double  mounded  fence,  three  nods  on  one  side  and  two 
on  tbc  other,  looks  belter  on  all  kinds  of  soils,  and 
keeps  the  mould  or  soil  belter  lo  Ibe  rools  of  the  quick* 
•ela ;  and  the  inner  fuss  will  bcsoon  filled  again  by  the- 
pbugli,  if  ri.>qiiircd,  so  us  not  to  occasion  any  loss  in 
the  quantity  uf  the  enclosure. 

Fences  of  stones  and  soda  in  alternate  layers,  three 
to  three  and  a  half  ft-el  wide  ul  bottom,  three  and  a 
lialf  (n  four  feel  hit>h,  20  incliis  wide  at  fop;  fium 
iSd,  to  ^d.  per  perch  of  eight  yurdii.  For  furze  seed 
orpbnis,  the  niuunds  are  live  Itx-t  wide  at  bottom, 
and  three  feet  at  top;  and  arc  charged  accordingly. — 
Pembroke. 

Alternate  stone  and  sod  fence,  eight  (eel  wide  at 
bottom,  four  feet  at  top,  and  five  feet  high,  S7d.  pei 
perch  of  eight  yards. — Cardig. 

Others,   near  Cardigan,   planted  with  quicks,    six 

Jectat  bottom,  three  at  top,  and  five  and  a  half  high, 

from 
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from  Ss.  to  3s.  per  perch.  Six  feet  bigli,  six  ntd 
at  the  base,  two  at  the  top,  planted  with  quid 
and  briars  and  brambles  iii  lite  facings;  ISd.  toS 
per  perch. 

"  The  common  price  paid  to  colliers  for  cutting  tli^ 
binding  coal,  is  from  2s.  id.  to  Ss.  Gd.  per  ton,  long 
weight;  by  «bicb  llicy  will  earn,  "  according  1 
task  and  luck,"  from  3s.  to  7j.  per  day  eack  ;  or  fro 
4/.  to  91.  a  montli." — Blaen  Avon. 

Itadiiorshire,  though  more  remote  than  Glaraorgal 
and  Brecknock  from  the  effect  of  the  iron-works 
collieries;  yet  the  price  of  labour  (herein  is  Hot  fuiini 
to  be  much  lower  on  tbat  account;  as  appears  by  ihj 
following  communication, 

**  Labour,  on  a  farm,  is  divided  between  the  mil 
tcr,  servants,  and  labourers.     On  a  farm  of  60/.  ] 
annum,  the  farmer  does  most  of  lliti  work  himself,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stroDg  boy ;  from  thence  (o  100/.  8> 
year,  he  generally  keeps  a  mr.n  svrvint  besides  ;    fnW^] 
thence  to  150/.,  two  more  servmiiK  (a   wa^gou'tr  amH 
sheiiherd)  are  kepi,  besides  the  buy-,  unti  soon,  at  ft£^ 
average,  an  additional  scrvniit.  or  c<jusl.int  labourer, 
is  kept,  for  cTcry  addilionni  50/.   rent;  besides  occa- 
sional ones  when  wanted.     Tlie  wages  of  a  man  ser*-. 
vant,  is  from  10^  to  \bl.  a-year;  of  a  boy  from  4f.  fM 
7/.      In  farm  bouses,    wiierc   the  mistress  is  acUrqH 
farms   of  100/.  a-year,   have  one  miiiil  servnnl;   aniT^ 
those  above  that,  have  two.     The  wagi-s  of  maid  ser- 
vants are  according  to  their  ages  and  capacity  for 
work,  from  3/.  to  S/.  n-ycar.     Labourers'  hire  is  from 
8*.  to  10s.  a  week  in  wipiter,  and  from  9j.  to  I2s.  in 
summer.     Time  of  working  is  from  six  to  six  in  saia-_ 
mer;   excepting  harvest  time,    when   Iliry 
night,  if  wanted  :  timo  of  working  in  winter 
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light  to  Jurk.  Labouren,  in  most  p1;tcos,  have  thcit 
I  diet  nt  tbv  farm  houses.     Tiiu  time  consumed  at  mctxU 

h  not  particularly  allciideil  to,  but  ihey  begin  to  work 
I  as  soim  as  the  nieiil  is  en  Jed :  scrvtinls  arc  not  par(icu> 
L  ]iifi   in  gciicrul,   rcBpccling  llieit  wotking  hoars."— 

I  a*,  r.  L. 

Senanti"  loagei  have  undergone  a  more  universal 
Advance  (bun  the  price  of  labour  by  the  (lay,  or  by 
job<w<iik.     Old  fjrmcrs,  still  living,  remember  their 
iJiiringBcrvanta,  I  lie  most  capable  of  alt  operations  in 
biuUiiidry,   as  l/ien   practised,    fur  from   bl.  to  6/. 
■a*ycsir :  and  when  a  few  came  to  demand  7/.,  the  world 
■  vus  thought  to  be  near  lis  ciul.     Now  the  average  of 
llbc  whole  district,  from   IS  years   old  and   upwards, 
E^uy  be  twice  that  sum,  or  14/.,  tliouj^h  mobt  waggun* 
r  ws,  undurtnkers  of  some  care,  &c.  hire  for  from  1 J  to  17 
guiiicasi  and  some,  it  h  sitid,   have  201.  a-yenr,  ex- 
clusive of  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  washing  :   some 
&rmeiBdo  not  allow  the  latter  jierquisitc  when  wages 
nut  bigb. 

QmuUiy  of  Servants — "  Servants  get  worse  and 
worse,  as  their  wages  advance',"  and  "  no  good  ones 
to  be  bad,"  ore  complaints  aliuoiit  universal:  but  if 
Mccxauiinc  a  lilllc  into  llii.>(,  netliallflnd  it  to  be  one 
of  those  "  vulgar  errors,"  Mhiuh  have  always  descend* 
ed  from  generation  to  generation,  and  always  cunsi- 
dendas  new,  and  peculiar  oidy  to  the  existing  age. 

Dean  Swift's   "  Adcire  to  Serza}?ts,"    which  tin- 

iloublodly,  though  a  burlcsqiie,  was  a  pretty  correct 

>  dcscriplion,  with  some  exaggeratioti,  of  the  conduct 

I  afoHUiy  Gerviiiits  in  the  beginning  of  l.-it>t  century,    is 

I  Still  MuBidercd  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  many  of  the 

lame  class  in  the  prestmt  day. 

Jethro  Tull,  about  ihu  same   time,    complains  of 
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servants  and  labourers  being,  at  Ilint  period,  siooi 
the  iDost  formidable  ubslacles  (o  improvcmciil  to  agl 
culture :  he  scetns  to  write  very  fculingl;,  and  fig 
much  experience  on  the  subject. 

"  'Tis  the  most  forinidBble  objtrclion  against  our 
agriculture,  that  the  rfe/«/io«  of  servants  and  labour- 
ers ie  such,  that  few  gentlemen  can  keep  their  lands 
upon  their  own  bands ;  but  rather  than  make  nothing 
of  Ihcm,  they  let  them  for  a  little  to  tenants,  who  can 
bear  to  be  insulted,  assaulletj,  kicked,  cuSed,  and 
brtdewelk'd,  with  more  patience  than  gentlemen  are 
endowed  with.  ••■*:  Not  that  Ihi-re  is  any  want  of 
liands  to  receive  our  money,  lo  lake  away  our  good!;, 
snd  to  beat  us;  but  such  are  wanting  as  will  work 
faithfully  at  reasonable  wages.  By  the  general  com* 
plaint  of  their  behaviour,  they  more  resemble  French 
dragoons  in  times  of  iiersccution  than  servants-"— 
Jtornc'lioeini;  Jlusbaiidri/,  printed  in  ]733. 

By  this  woeful  complaint  of  (he  father  of  the  drill* 
ing  husbandry,  it  appears  that  the  present  opinions  of 
•*  servants  getting  worse  and  worse,"  are  not  well 
founded:  most  probably,  semper  cadem  might  bavc 
suited  (hem  as  a  motto,  at  all  periods,  from  the  com- 
I  mcncemcnt  of  agriculture  to  the  present  day  :  and  as 
-  lo  the  present  rate  of  wages,  supposed  to  be  enormously 
high,  it  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  we  bring  (be  de* 
clension  in  the  value  of  montry  into  consideration. 
But  faithful  and  jndustriot^s  servants  hare  not  bcfn 
wanting  from  Abraham's  trusty  Eleazar  to  the  present 
time;  though  with  regret  it  mnst  be  allowed,  that  ser- 
vants of  a  contrary  character  arc  by  far  the  most  nn* 
tncrous.  Agricultural  Societies  encourage  tonga 
faithful  services  in  the  same  situations,  with  rewai 
due  to  their  merit. 

Contm 
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Commenccmsnt  of  the  War  of  Servants. — la  this 
mpect  also,  tlic  Dtinelians  ami  Silurians  vary  in  tbeit 
Ciistoms.  Intlie  wrslcni  counties,  servants  more  f^ 
nerHlly  begin  their  year  in  autumn  ;  ia  some  parts  in 
Octobt-r,  in  others  in  November:  in  the  cistern  coun- 
tics,  liie  first  of  May  begins  the  year:  though,  in 
both  divisions,  they  have  cstablislied  fairs  in  difTereDt 
places,  at  buth  calends,  fur  hirinirt  for  the  conveni- 
cncy  offiMirig  up  vacancies  occasioiiL-d  by  flic  inferior 
tribes  oi turned  effs  and  runawai/s.  Corners  of  coun> 
lies  may  form  exceptions  to  litis  general  rule;  as  in 
Glamorgan  West  of  Neath,  the  more  general  com- 
mencement of  the  year  of  servants  may  he  the  same  as 
that  in  Caermarthenshirc,  as  it  formerly  belonged  to 
Ihe  Dimctian  kingdom,  and  may  still  retain  many  of 
ill  rural  customs. 


SECT.  II. — PROVISIONS. 

1.  Bread  (baraj  has  been  commonly  considered, 
among  the  WeUli,  as  the  "  staff  of  life  "  and  more 
especially  so  before  the  general  cullivalion  of  potatoes. 
It  isstill  the  main  articli;  of  provision;  and  is  manu> 
factured  i.i  various  modes,  from  difft-rcnt  species  of 
grain.  Tlie  Silures  and  Dimelsc  dislinfrulsb  tbem- 
selves  from  each  other,  in  litis  particular.  From  3 
peculiarity  of  soil  to  produce  a  p:irliculaT  grain,  in 
■npcrior  quantity  and  quality,  the  habits  of  men  are 
formed  so  as  tu  prefer  the  bread  of  tliat  particukit 
grain  to  any  oilier. 

The  favourite  and  customary  bread  of  the  Dimetian 
peuanlB,  &c.,  is  Ihat  made  from  barley  meal,  unlea> 
vened,  and  bai<ed  in  thin  cakes  on  cast'iron  platen.-* 
«  Bara  haidd,  a  tkch  yn  amtar—D.  T.  in  lliQ. 

u  2  Oa 


*' On  some  oftlicliills  dividing  the  Vales  of  the  Tow; 
and  llic  Tcivy,  oafs  and  barli;y  arc  sown  fogc(hcr|j 
thrashed,    liiln-driw),   and  (ground  inio  meal ;    firort 
wliich  a  kind  of  liroad  called  sipris  is  made." — E.  i 

In  the  highlands  of  tlic  six  counties,  many  nse  o 
meal  bread :  rye  bread  also  is  not  uncommon  in  parts 
of  Cardiganshire;  in   1720,   rye  bread  was  the  most 
common  in  Radnorshire. — "  Bora  rh^g  ^ aa'r _y mfrprttj 
a«tfa."~D.  T.  ^ 

In  the  vales  of  the  eastern  counties,  wheat  has,  liiMW 
outofmind,  been  the  principal  broad  corn.  In  Gla- 
morgan,  thcwhite  Lammas  kind  is  ground  down,  wilb> 
out  exfracling  any  brail)  for  common  bread.  In  Bre- 
con and  Radnor,  red  Lammas,  chiefly,  is  ground  and 
dressed  in  tlic  usual  way,  fur  the  fare  of  farmers  and 
tlicir  familiL's  on  all  well  cultivated  farms ;  bat  in  more 
elevated  and  less  cultivated  parts,  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  rye,  called  mnncorn,  or  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  in  some  instances  barley  alone.  In  s 
sons  of  scarcity,  when  various  expedients  are  putt 
the  test,  rye  mixed  with  good  barley  has  been  fonflf 
preferable  (o  wheat  and  barley  in  equal  proportiom 
especially  during  the  summer's  drought ;  theabeoi 
ent  quality  of  barley  meal,  and  tbe  mois^nalit/^ 
rye  meal,  well  according  with  each  other. 


2.  Po/fj('jM  are  always  an  article  of  diet,  not  only 
viueh  approved,  but  also  nioH  gcneralh/  oi  any  ;  and 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  of  brciid  corn,  lliey  are  its  best 
and  cheapest  substitute,  in  vari'jus  modes  of  prcpanf 
tion.  The  extent  of  their  cultivation  in  this  district 
has  been  already  notici'd,  in  the  Section  on  Gn 
Crop*. 

Otiring  the  dearth  of  1^09,  a  valuable  tract,  I 
W.fl 
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\V.  C.ofCbesler,  appeared  in  some  weekly  newspapers, 
nddrcsaed  lo  farmers  and  olliers  in  Wales,  Scoiluiid, 
&c.  and  recommending  (lie  AubsUiiiliun  oi potatoe fa- 
rina tut  oatmeal.  Nut  lknowiti<r  (tint  it  is  priiilal  in 
any  permanent  publication,  and  findiiij;  it  replete  wilh 
niucli  useful  infurmnlioti  ou  n^^ricultiire  in  gc-mral ; 
and  as  we  do  not  know  how  soon  similar  se:i«i)ii»  of 
deactli  may  Ti:iit  us,  we  intend  LuKiling  lliu  tract  ut 
length,  in  No.  111.  of  llic  Appendix  subjoined  to  this 
J{c[wrt. 

Such  has  been  the  auxiliary  supply  of  provisions 
procured  from  a  general  cullivnlion  of  pvtatoes,  tliut 
it  may  be  rationally  presumed,  that  liad  it  not  b<.'cii 
'  Jur  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  plant,  Ihe  popu- 
I  lation  of  these  Urilish  Islands  would  nut  now  liavc 
amouDled  to  its  present  rate. 

OibcT vegetables,  ciilrivatcd  for  diet,  wilhin  the  dis- 
dfict,  are  treated  of  in  ihc  Chapler.on  Gardenst  ^ii'i 
the  assistance  of  these,  and  especially  the  alliiiccous 
kinds,  varieties  of  soups  of  the  meagre  kind,  giucis, 
£c.  [cawl  ceniiin,  accrTin)  nrc  made,  in  scvrral  parts 
of  the  district ;  in  a  bumble  viny  indeed  ;  but  ihcy  arc 
vbahnome,  and  suit  the  pnlaks  of  the  peasantry. 
Tiic  human  constitution  is  such,  that  it  is  Ciipable  uf 
adupttng  itself  to  any  particular  species  ut'  diet,  pro- 
vided it  be  whotcsome,  timely  entered  u[)un,  and  regu- 
larly persevered  him.  Those  who  live,  iu  a  considc- 
reblc  degree,  upon  a  low  fare,  of  the  soup  or  gruel 
kind,  arc  moreover  niitnrally  less  addicted  lo  the 
drinking  of  malt  liquors;  but  nevertheless,  they  attain 
U  p^fect  a  maluiily  of  bodily  and  mental  faculties, 
and  as  early,  as  others  who  plume  ihcmiielves  with 
CDJoyiug  the  superior  fare  of  annnal  toud  twice  a  day, 
vilh  ibe  additional  felicity  uf  liTmculed  liquors.  One 
V  3  couut 


connty  in  Wales  is  noted  for  the  sutiplicify  of  tt| 
common  fare  of  its  peasantry ;  nnd  yet  these  very  mri 
have  foragvs  been  noted  for  their  superior  prowess 
ivrcstling,  and  other  feats  requiring  muscular  strength; 
\Vc  do  nol  deny  Ihi;  tcmpomry  elTi-cl  of  malt  liquors, 
&c.,  in  supporting  the  animal  spirits  under  hard 
labour;  but  Ibey  are  no  more  permanent  to  that  effect 
than  opium  :  the  prcBuincd  ncccBsity  of  inch  a  fail 
had  its  origin  in,  ami  is  still  supported  by,  a  deprava 
appetite:  genuine  animal  spirits  h:tve  an  ont;iD  BUdi 
rioi  to  the  mashing  tub,  or  the  butcher's  stall. 


3.  ^Hi'mn^/bnrf.-— The  chief  markets  are  regiilnr^ 
Gnpplicd  vnxh  veal,  miitlon,  and  beef,  in  tlieirreBjM 
tive  seasons;  for  ihi!  tables  of  the  superior  classes,  atli 
the  mure  opulent  farmers,  who  exhibit  two  bills  of  feai 
in  their  houses:  but  the  lower  chisa  of  farmers,  and  thi 
peasantry,    (excepting    iti  towns  and  maniifactiirial 
places)  are  seldom  treated  with  "  fresh  meal."   Bacc 
salted  anil  dried  beef  (cock  i/r  wden)  and  occnsionalM 
mutton  in  the  same  state,  funitsh  (heirSunduj  repast 
and  now  and  then  a  meal  in  thu  week  daja  ;  and  if,  I 
pome  parts,  they  prefer  the  meal  consisting  in  part  0 
animal  food  for  breakfast,  anil  spoon  meat  for  dinner^ 
it  may  be  equally  judicious   as  the  contrary  cnsfoms. 
In  many  parts  of  the  western  counties,  the   labourinff 
poor  seldom   aspire  to   the  luxury  of  killing  1 
which  is  more  generdly  the  case  with  their  lellow  clu 
in  the  eastern  counties. 

Formerly,  many  of  (he  superior  orders  were  in  flld 
habit  of  fulfillitig  a  kind  of  iclisrions  duty,  in  ktllim 
a  breve  about  ChrislmHs  Eve,  and  sharing  the  wbold 
among  the  poor  of  their  parish,  in  pieces  prt>)>ortionaH 
to  their  respective  families.    Il  is  to  be  regretli-d  tlid 
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tiic  incteasing  parochial  rntcs,  and  i(s  attendant  in- 
I  creasing  imporlunily  of  paupers,  put  a  stop  to  tlietc 

laudable;  acts  of  clinrity,  excepting  in  a  few  salitary 
I  cases,  or  at  seasons  of  uncommon  dearth. 

4.  Fisk. — If  wc  reflect  on  n  line  of  sea  coast,  of  up- 
wards of  SOO  miles;  and  (be  great  number  of  fine 
rivers  and  purling  brooks  ivliicb  iiilerscct  the  (lii,(rtct 
in  all  directions  ;  the  first  idea  iiatiir.-tlly  occurring  lo 
us  would  be,  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  Jish  might 
frently  increase  the  stock  of  provisions,  even  that  of 
the  labouring  class  :  it  seems  however  as  yet  to  be  fur 
Xrom  being  the  case. 

Tlie  species  of  fish,  on  nhich  the  labouring  poor 
fomterly  depended  most  for  a  htorc  of  provisions,  lo 
be  eaten  with  potuolcs,  with  bread  and  mwdraii,  &c. 
ftu  Ilie  herring. 

**  Barley  bread  and  potatoes,  arc  the  chief  sustenance 
of  the  poor;  and  someliines  a  few  herrings  in  the 
aatumo,  when  tbey  are  moderately  cheap." — Mr. 
Tumor. 

"  A  few  years  back,  the  winter  provisious  of  the 
poor  were  salt  kerringt;  but  the  salt  duties  taking 
place,  the  poor  were  disabled  from  getting  Ihem.  The 
bcrring  fishery  is  still  continued,  so  far  as  to  supply, 
in  some  degree,  the  markets  of  the  interior  ;  but  here 
they  arc  no  longer  the  food  of  the  poor." — £.  }y. 

"  1  have  heard  of  n  maize  of  herring  (mu)ys  o  sco' 
danbiorw),  or  thirty  score,  and  one  thronn  in  upon 
every  score,  in  all  620,  being  sold  formerly,  in  Cardi- 
gan  Bay,  for  four  groats  ;  and  I  have  myself  frequently 
bought  a  maize  for  from  4^.  to  5s. :  they  were  40  fur 
a  penny,  at  iHd.  a  maize,  and  10  for  a  penny,  at  bs. 
There  were  then  (about  43  years  back)  about  80  open 
u  i  fishing 
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ng  boats  belonging  (o  Abcr^stwjlli!  JconUthen 
c  bough  I  a  cod  fur  2rf.  willi  about  balfa  dorm 
iugs  in  ils  bully  ;  1  linvc  seen  a  cnrt-lond  of  codfish 

at  Cliirach,  for  a*.  Noio,  there  arc  only  a  few 
icd  visscls  at  Aberyslwytli ;  and  al  limes  wc  pay 
c  for  litrrings  3d.  a  iiiecc,  owin^  In  so  few  being 
■n ;  and  ivc  arc  freqiicnlly  under  the  necessity  of 
urliitg  salted  lierrings  from  the  Isle  of.Man,  &c.'*-^ 

E. 

J/erriiigs  come,  in  general,  to  the  consfs  of  Car- 
in  Bay,  from  Ibe  middle  to  the  end  of  September  i 

ib  considered  the  best  lime,  as  they  will  better 
r  cniriagelodiblant  markets ,  and  the  hnivctt  being 
imoiily  over,  the  fishermen  can  beeosicr  spared."— 

ir. 

Where  fishcrmi  II  nesl  together,  tlicy  seldom  assijt 
ih    ill    espediliirg     our     harvest    Mork  ;    for    they 
<im    aim    at  a    highir    iiidependeiice   Iljnn    living 
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Pembroieshire. — "  Our   fi»)icrics  on  the  const  are 

jfif  great  value ;  but   fur  want  ot   a  rtgiiUr  ^ale,  tlic 

(feliermi'i)  nrc   n<>t  nXcnlivc  to  any  siorl  biil  fiirriPuSf 

DlniDn,  aii(ls)i(;ll-fis!i -,  so   that   our  iiU|i{ily   of  i-i.'r/ 

rsort  is  very  unccrliiui  duruig  tlic  tcstol"  llicyoar." 

t-JUr.  Hasiall. 

"  The  (iftliiiig  boats  or  Rkllfs  at  Si.  DogmarU^  na 

|tfccTciry,  mc  from  H  to  10,  13,  15,  and  some  -^0  Ions, 

■vritli  masts  and  sails ;  but  mostly  a))eii,  wUlioiil  ik-ckii; 

Urilli  from  six   li>  ciglil  men  .iltiiclicil  (u  eiirli.     TIiun: 

^ilicroicu,  by  Bti&pciiclirig  to   one  net,  by    means  of 

■Irong  lilies,  aiiulbcr  mcI,  at  liicdislaiice  of  aliout  tliroe 

yfe^l,  an  J  (o  this   second  iielu.  lliiril,  and  soniilirucs  a 

fburtti ;  arc  able,  lliey  any,  to  rake   tlie  si-a  to  as  great 

adeiitli  Bfi  the  herrings  generally  gu. 

'*  Tfie  fish  usually  (uki'n,  bcsidt:s  herrings,  arc  cod, 
bitdclock,  whilings,  skate,  rays,  tmboi,  bref,  plaise, 
floaiHlers,  soals,  niuUda,  gurourds,  inackrol,  durius, 
■had,  scwin,  salmon,  and  some  ulhi-r  kinds." — E.  J^. 


Fishguard  Bat/± — "  A  general  fishery  carried  on 
Iwre  to  the  extent  it  is  ca|>abU-  of,  could  not  (ail  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  advitntages,  as  this  bay  bns 
been  pronounced  by  experienced  fishermen  I'rom  Liver- 
pool, who  at  limes  in  suminiT  ttfve  siulclicd  so  liir, 
Mul  bare  returned  laden  niib  tiul)<>f,  John  D'rj,  and 
Other  fisb  of  the  choicest  kiiidi>,  to  beiqn.il,  il  not  -><■ 
perior,  for  itsfivhing  bniibg,(o  any  (dart?  IntniScolitiiid 
to  the  Land's  End  ;  yet  the  inliabitiinis  of  Fisli^iunrd, 
BOtnitfastanding every  sirguine^it  ihni  tins  tH-vnenfnrci-d, 
ud  encouragement  olfered  Ii>  (ix  llieir  intention  loilila 
object,  deuf  IIS  the  rocks  that  eoard  Iheir  shores,  iiii- 
tractable  as  the  waves  that  dash  ai^Hinst  ihe>ii— cna 
BCrcr  be  brought   to  accede   to  a  plan  winch  nill  call 

for 
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for  tlie  nse  of  tro«ls,  trammels,  or  the  like  nets  whiclt 
sweep  and  drag  tbc  bottom — and  give   up  prejudicei  — 
in  wiiicii  Iliey  are  coitntuimnced  and  protected  by  » 
obsolete  though   unrepealed   statutes,  forbidding  I 
OM-  of  nets  of  the  abo?c  descrifition,  withincerlain  di|j 
lances  of  places  where  herrings   arc    usually  takcf 
nnd  framed  on  a  supposition   thai  such  praclio 
(lestruclivc  to  the  beds  of  the  young  fry  of  thnt  GsMrn 
asnpposilion  founded  ona  perfect  ignorance  of  natiin 
history.     In   short,  inadequale  as   the  means  mayll 
to  the  end  proposed,  every  thing  is  made  to   bendtl 
this  absurd  idea  of  ciicrishing   the  herring  fisherjil 
which  for  some  years  bas  been  much  on  Ibe  declim 
nothing  like  the  quantities  being  now  taken  towlH 
formerly  were;  and  !>eldom  any  cured  forcxportatioaj 
(beir  greatest    capture   of  lalc  being   iniiuflicicnt  I 
answer  the  demand   of  the   country   for  that  arlicl^ 
which,  in   conjunction   with   potatoes,  constitute  lb| 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

*'  There  are  17  boats  employed  in  this  fishery,  which 
begins  about  the  latter  end  of  harvest,  and  continues 
till  Christmas;  the  appearance  of  a  single  licrring 
operating  so  as  to  absorb  every  oilier  attention,  and  in- 
duce them  not  lo  desist." — Mr.  Fesitoti.  _ 

Halmoit,  is  another  article  of  imporfanci*,  in  lllfl 
list  of  provisions;  and  was  sold  formerly,  in  sevcidM 
parts  of  the  district,  at  very  low  rales.  At  liie  raoutUs 
of  the  Glamorgan  rivers,  about  40  years  Iwck,  salmon 
was  to  be  hiid  occnstonnlly  at  the  rate  of  211b.  for  I;. ; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1791,  for  id.  per  lb.  at  Fish- 
guard. Now,  in  Glamorgan,  Stt.  per  lb.  is  considered 
cheap,  and  from  lOd.  to  Ii.  as  an  average  price. 

Wenre  indebted  to  an  all-bour.tiful  Providence  for 
blesbings  and  favours  innumerable ;  and  among  olh«-i, 


rsoraioiu. 

for  tlie  Tftrictira  of  sensons  intvIi'icTi  snlmon  spiwn  in 
different  livcrB;  so  llinl  tlicy  might bi:  lud,  rronuome  i 
part  or  otiicr,  in  the  lii^ht-st  sliilc  of  pcrlVctton,  were] 
conceyonce*  iiinve  ptncficnble,  at  almost  cvrry  season  1 
vtlhin  the  cutendar.  In  flic  spring,  (lie  salmon  of  (he  J 
eastmi  rivers  are  in  season,  and  continue  so,  nntil  llie  f 
frequenters  of  more  western  riven  are  in  perfection  tftl 
succeed  them,  &c. 

Tfic  river  Ogmore  is  highly  spoken  of,  for  the  eiP*  J 
cclleiicy  ot  its  snimon  atul  sew  in  ;  the  salmon  of  tbtl 
Usk,  Ely,  and  Teivy,  nre  said  to  be  larger,  but  not  ] 
to  fine  :  so  say  the  Silurians;  but  the  Dimelians  will  1 
scarcely  allow  any  salmon  to  be  so  di-lirioiis  as  tliosa 
of  iheir  favourile  Teivy ;  wliicli  must  be  allowed  to  be 
richly  Buvoured,  and  perhiips  more  regularly  marbled  ' 
lliBii  any  other  wiihin  the  district" 

The  tide  flows  up  the  Teivy  for  about  seven  mtlcs,  } 
ttam  Cardifran-bnr  u[j  tu  Llechryd,  where  thtl 
**  KingVwear"  ia  silunle;  and  which  would  be  capa- ^ 
bic  of  aObrding  a  gooil  supply  of  sidmon  for  the  inte»  J 

Kof  Wales  and  England,  were  more  commodioua  ' 
I.  O.  ibe  Hiitoriui  of  PeinbnAe>hire,iD  the  IGth  ctmurjifaTe  th* 
d  prefcrcace  to  the  Ttivj  ulmon.  "  The  priiici)Hl1  |>lice,"  af% 
tor  ibe  aiiag  of  talmnn  i>  ia  the  riTCr  Te'tvy,  and  there  chi'cflf 
pnn,  whcctihe  (;re;iteit  weareof  ill  Walci  iilo  Ik  Keae,chwg«- 
•oif  onilt  of  itninK  timber  fnmei,  interlaid  witli  ttuoet,  croMing  tbm 
trbalt  rirer,  having  lii  ilaughter  pUcn,  wbcrein  the  fiih  oueniij;  i«> 
maioe  «ntlo«(ti  where  there  have  lieea  ortent]>nici  ulten  100  or  140^ 
more  or  leu,  in  tome  dayet;  tli  fuh  fctij;  awit  tx.*iUni,  Jitd  ftr  fjiKii  aat 
rwftlufi,  txiird'jig  tiitii  cfttbiT  rjtrri.  One  opcriill  ihing  ii  lij  be  nattX 
of  (he  Htninu  of  Teivy,  that  at  all  tynxi  in  the  yeere  there  aie  ScnmA 
tome  ia  feuoa,  yea  evenia  winter;  vilien  id  muit  placet  (bey  are  found 
^ff",  le^ne,  mil  unwhoteuime,  there  they  are  (ouad  freth,  fatt,  and 
nutdie,  bctneea  All  Saintt,  and  Chriiunaa^  tliougblbe  greater  Domber 
be  ia  teaioi)  ia  tbe  ipring  and  oil  ibe  Eomer." 

(borougb* 
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Ihoroughrnrcs  opened.     The  wear  at  Llechryil  is 
in  tlie  tenure  of  Mr.  John  Bcwen,  who  furinerly 
I  the  nianagemcrit  of  llic  tin-plate  manufactoTy  at  that 
r  place,  fottliellnmmetla.     AVhen  peacerclurns,  which, 
t  it  may  be  lioped,  is  even  now*  dawning,  wc  should  be 
9  glad  to  find  Mr.  Bowcn  relinquishing  tin:  occnpattoii 
■lof  the  wear  to  some  fisherman,  incjipalilc  of  highcf 
■tluationii-,  and  again  excrcisini;  his  extemire  mecha- 
nical science  in  some  public  concern,  for  the  benefit  of 
Lis  native  country,  and  his  oun  emolument  as  ncl 
^  Vmuseincnt. 

The  right  of  fishery,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows, 

F  iobein  the  Crown.     A  lease  uf  the  Tcivj'  was  ^rai 

I  ;hpi)n  thisj^^rounil;  but  to  no  purpose;  the  peasant  fisb- 

I  prtucn  claiming  it,  notwithstanding,  by  a  kind  of  pre- 

pBcripliTC  right,  aniorior  possibly  to  any  i-sl»bli»hcd  jjo- 

^Tcrnme»t.     Below  tlie  wear  at  LIcchryd,  the  coracle 

mode  of  fishing  is  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  ad  vantage. 

One  hundred  coracles  in  busy  employ,  it  is  said,  may 

be  seen  at  times,  within  the  space  of  two  miles;  wchad 

the  opporlunily  once  of  numbering  sixty   front 

s  of  Kilgcran-caslle  to  the  (tJi-works,  being  al 

mile.    The  fisherman,  scaled  in  ihe  a'ntrc  of 

toncc,  is  the  mast  of  (he  vessel ;  mIiIi  his  pnddic 

I  :ruddcT  in  one  hand,  and  Ihe  nci-line  in  tlte  utlier. 

Totrj/  is  not  su  complete  a  rebel,  in  ikis  respect) 
rfte  neighbour  of  its  infancy,  the  Teivy;  its  fi; 
rallowing  a  limiU'd  prerogative,  and  paying  some' 
r][nowh:dgmcnl ;  but  they  are  cqnnlly  ubmixiotis  to 

iion  of  foreigners  inio  Iheir  lillle  republic.     An 
English  gentleman  unaeqnainlcd  wilh  ihc  provincial 
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Bfry  his  fortune  on  board ;  but  Hip  fishermen  soon  col- 
lining  a  bostik-  fleet,  surTcundL-d  him,  ^nil  held  a  court 
iFBdmtniltj,  to  try  him  for  piracy;  nnd  he  was  giftd 
fffiich  cosy  terms  of  capitulation  as  to  steer  off  with 
ll  tackle  only,  and  to  return  no  mote. 
Gvahi  river  dlschar^  itself  into  Fishguard-bay. 
esnlmon  fisttory  at  Fishguard  might  be  turned  to 
much  greater  account  I  linn  it  is,  were  it  to  begin  as 
tar\j  ns  at  >'cwport  on  the  Nevern,  or  ;il  St.  D<*graaels 
im  (he  Teivy,  and  other  places  on  the  const,  who,  by 
that  menns,  ^ct  the  i<tatl  of  (he  market  nnd  the 
muoii  whi'a  the  price  is  high;  whereas  here,  it  is  nevee 
altenipted  tilt  about  the  first  wc«k  in  July,  when  the 
bh  almost  leap  into  the  houses  which  skirt  the  tide ;  a 
tignal  most  impatiently  wnitcd  for  by  the  fishcrnicn, 
and  without  which  (licy  think  it  useless  and  almost 
presumption  to  try ;  mid  conclude  that  till  it  be  given, 
llie  fish  arc  eilher  not  come,  or  not  in  season ;  not  coii- 
■iitering  that  they  leap  at  flies,  which  seldom  make  ' 
tlteif  appearance  before  that  time.  This  fishery  unotf  J 
brgun,  is  carried  on  every  dny,  till  its  expiration  c 
I  com  men  cement  of  that  of  herrings,  wilh  very  un- 
M  tuccefs;  some  hauls  beinir  attended  wilh  none, 
I  others  wilh  n  capture  of  GO  or  100,  particularly 
mt  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  the  salmon,  tak- 
f  wlvanlage  uf  the  friTjuent  frenhes  in  the  river,  and 
tilled  by  iheetrong  iiii>(inct  uf  nature,  crowd  to  pOi 
taU:  it  fur  the  purpose ufdcpobiling  their  Ep^wn."-w1 
..Fcnlo/i. 

'  There  is  alsoe  gr&il  store  of  this  fieh  taken  in  t[|«iJ 

t   Newport,    where   they   lake   them   in  ^ 

IBiighl  nttl,  somctymes  by  llie  scores  at  a  draught!  1 

u  also   in  Bamon  weares,  of  which,  there  be  two  or 

three  ap  that  river :  ulni  in  both  the  Clsddes,  the  ooa  . 

from  ■ 
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from  Mjrirurcl>haven  up  (o  HaverfordwcBt,  the  other 
to  Slebecli  and  C<inu!<ton :  be^idts  oilier  pretty  riUs 
abounding  wilti  trout ;  and  narrow  and  shallotr  as 
they  be,  are  penetrated  by  samou  and  scuinge  in 
Epanningc  tyme." — G.  O. 

Having  treated  of  the  two  species  of  fish  which  sup* 
ply  proviiiions  iu  the  greatest  bulk,  within  this  dis- 
trict :  1st,  the  herrin^j  "  which  for  the  grcalc  use  U 
EUppIiclh,  and  for  the  abondance  thereof  Lakci),  abore 
all  other  sorts,  is  called  (he  /ein^  ofjiske ,"— and  2dly, 
taliiioitf  to  which  many  would  have  given  the  first 
place,  "  parfcly  for  the  plenlie  and  store  thereof,  but 
chiefly  for  the  cxccllcncie  and  dainticncs  thereof  ;"s^_ 
we  descend  to  a  few  species  of  inferior  weigbt(^^| 
value  in  the  statistical  scale.  ^^H 


Salmon-trout,  and  staiH.~-G.  O,  about  1560  says, 
'*  some  thinke  that  sueinge,  and  saraon  |Kaleor  samoa 
trout,  are  samon  indeed,  but    want  in  growthej  but 
the  best  fishermen  are  of  opinion,  that  (hey   arc  of 
BCTcrall  kindes,  and  will  never  iiecume  samons." 
Natural  Hislory  was  scarcely  in   its  cradh:,  when 
f  G>  O.  wrote  his   Hiittory  of  Pembrokeshire  :  in  about 
|a  century  afterwards,  Wiltoughby  and  Ray,  by  as* 
Lcertaining  the  distinctive  characters,  and  permanent 
■iraricfy,  of  (he  lalmon  und  salmon-trout,  se(tied  the 
dispute  fur  ever.     The  tish   caliid  seKtn,  is  known 
only  in  South  Wales  by  that  name;  some  say  it  is  the 
talinon-liout  of  other  countries,  others  deny  it :  how- 
ever, for  the  presrcnl,  we  beg  have  lo  recall  ourslate> 
ment  from  information,  in   pp.  Q9,  Vol.  I.  that  sewin 
is  not  found  in  any  river  cast  of  the  Wye,  ornoi 
of  the  Teiry ;  until  it  be  proved  to  be  a  species  of  fi 
unknown  «Isenhere. 
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'  Tlic  sewias  come  up  tlie  Towy  as  fur  ns  Llic  water- 
BlU  of  Vstrad-flin,  abmil  iS  mik-s  t'fuiii  the  sea  :  the/ 
itinHally  come  up  almut  Ilic  brginning  of  June,  and 
oiiljnue  in  season  (ill  Die  liilLcr  end  of  Augusl :  lliey 
iigh  from  l^lb.  to  4  or  51b.  each." — JJandovcrj/. 

In   the  Tuwy  iind  Ncalli  rivers  arc  sulinon  ami 

rout ;  and  a  round  fi&li  called  suin,    very  delicious 

]  seldom  found  in  llic  Engltsb  rivers,"— /'A.  fFiU 

mtio  Lkuj/d,  IG'JS. 

The  tam/tt  seems  to   be  a   foundling,   wliose  pa- 

■Jents   are   not  cli-uily   ascctluincd.      Lex icugra pliers 

Hifouiid   it  with   (be  hiilmon  fry.     Mr.  Pennant,  in 

lis  JJrilisIt  Zoology,   No.  1J8,  gives  it  Die  clusbic 

Oogootnen  salmtilus;  and   say!i)  that  it  is  tlic  least  of 

ihe  treat  hind — llmt  it  inliabils  many  rivers  in  Kug- 

Uik]  and  Wules  all  llie  year  round — tliat  it  diOl'rs  in 

■■^character  and  habit  from  bulb  salmon  and  Iroiit — that 

■ -iin  length  it  never  exceeds  &|  iriclics — and  that  it  has 

brcn  Tulgnrly  imagined,  (hat  there  were  none  othex 

than  nutlet  of  this  species. 

Ttic  Historian  of  llrecknockshire   identifies    Mr. 

^'H»nam***n»j/c/ofthc\Vye,&;c.  with  the  ja//«oM  pinl: 

4  the  rivet  Usk ;  and  agrees  with  that  able  Naturalist 

<ii  IODIC  points,  and  dil&rs  ftom  him  entirely  in  others; 

Myiag — that  the  pitiks  of  the  L'sk  appear  fir&t  in  the 

ipting,  about  the  nize  of  mirinows — that  they  attain 

ibeir  full  size  of  six  or  sevcu  inches  uboul  autumn — 

VUhnl  Ihcy  soon  nfter  di.sappear,  never,  he  thinks,  (o 

F*felura ;  nnd  strenuously   asserts  the  validity  of  the 

'*  vulgar  upiiiian,"  thai  amnna;  (his  sjK-cirs,  "  then 

we  BO  fcrnales" — that  the  mi/Mb  frequently  found   b/ 

opening   them,  but  the  roc  never :   and  concludes — 

that  anicss  (hediminutii-c  fry  (camlets)  be  the  imperfert 

produce  of  the  salmon,  they  have  no  known  parents. 

Th. 
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THe  writer  of  this  nrlicle,  (hough  Im  never  saw  a 
tewin  ill  South  Wales,  yel  he  hiis  seen  tbuuS'inds  of 
aamlels  iri  North  Wales.  They  arc  there  calleJ,  in 
Welsh,  btit/t-rhoiaid* !  brilh,  from  spots,  reaembling 
Ihoseof  Irout,  but  fewer  in  nurober,  and  six  or  seven 
transverse  biirs,  ofa  blueish  shade,  on  the  sides;  and 
gro,  from  their  frcqucntiDg  gravelly  shallows,  where 
they  are  taken,  in  scbsoq,  by  scores,  in  common  with 
trout.  They  are  never  found  iii  any  itver,  nor  in  any 
part  of  a  river,  nherc  bolk  siilmon  and  trout  do  nut 
frequent.  "  Put  In  a  pond  by  ihcmsclves,  for  experi- 
ment ;  after  ttvo  or  three  years,  the  water  being  let  out, 
they  were  found  to  have  grown  In  size,  but  not  to  have 
increased  any  in  number."  A  slrcant  faaving  trout 
and  samlets,  and  frequented  in  spawning  time  by 
salmon,  having  its  communication  with  a  greater 
river,  from  whence  the  sulnion  ascended,  cut  off  by 
meant  of  a  canal;  the  trout  species  still  contimio 
above  the  canal,  but  the  samlets  gradually  disap> 
peared. 

That  there  are  no  females  among  samlets,  may  be  a 
"  vulgar  opinion,"  but  it  is  a  general  one,  by  all  who 
bave  raailc observations;  no  one  has  asserted  the  con* 
trary.  Pennant,  though  he  passes  thisolT  in  a.  note,  by 
calling  it  a  'vulgar  imnglnution,  yet  he  does  not  deny 
it;  he  calcidnted  only  from  the  common  course  of  na* 
turc-  Is  it  not  therefore  probable,  since  samlets  aj^ 
pear  1o  be  incapable  of  propagating  their  ovtii  species, 
that  they  are  the  hybrid  oQspringof  the  female  MilmiM 
and  the  male  trout,  in  such  rivers  where  their  rcspt 
(ive  seasons  of  spawning  coincide? 


•  Id  Ciemarvonihire  ihej-  are  called  trrltylly  iaJSaa,  i.«  Ihiiml>-r 
tJ,  or  diumb-u'ccd  nunru'i.'  thry  also  gO  bji  the  uioe)  oIfiiW;';i 
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As  articles  of  provision,  sainlets  are  fried,  pottoJ, 
and  pickled. 

^  Sarry  River^  Caermarthtn  Baj/y  See. — ^"  The  conl, 
and  copper  works,  established  alon^  the  coal 
ic(,  hnve  induccfl  the  natives,  hy  constant  employ 
d  good  wages,  to  reliiiquiEh  their  former  occupation 
f  fibhing.  A  Dartmouth  Company  now  supplies  a 
Hisiderabh-  portion  of  the  Bristol  market,  with  white 
caught  on  this  coast,  by  trolling.  The  main 
i  of  fiah  is  from  Worme's  Head,  inGowcr,  towards 
mby,  and  extending  southward  several  leagues 
luiul  Lnndy  Island." 
I  Species. — '■'■Salmon  and  iexcin  (in  the  Biirry  or 
inghor  riser)  equal  to  rhose  of  Ihn  Towy  and  Teivy. 
Codt  from  JOIb.  to  301b.  not  in  great  quantity — 
|^5e,  from  31b.  to  £01b.— Jl/u^/ef,  from  lib.  to 
dlb.— WAi/ings,  lib. 

'  Flat-fish T«r6o/,  from  lOIb.  to30lb.,  or  351b.[ 

me  of  401b.  have  been  caught." 
AVc  saw  3ewt.  brought  into  Tenby  at  once,  after  a 
ihort  cruize. 

"  Wref,  from  ilb.  to  41b.— So/«,  from  Jib.  to 
Jjib.— AfaiJen  royr,  from  Gib.  to  201b.— Kw/.-c«, 
from  ^Vb.  to  3  lb. ;  in  such  plenty,  as  (o  be  sold  from 
a  fnrlliing  to  three  halfpence  per  pound." — Llanelli/, 
IWt. 

St.  Bride's  Btt^ — "  Gentlemen  have  their  yachts 
umin;  about  this  beautiful  bay,  abounding  with  tur- 
bat«,  aolcs,  and  dorees,  supplying  amply  ihcir  own 
laUn,  and  tripling  the  public  with  the  surplus  at  6d. 
per  pound." — Mr.  Fenton. 

t.  VALCfl.  VOL.  II. J  X  lllaciipool, 


Blaclipool,    in   the  eastern  CIe<ldcu,    has  a   pezt  | 
fisliery  for  salmon  mid  stwin. 

S/tittfitk,  are  most  :ibundanl  on   tliesnutliein  am 
sou  I  b -wraiern  cuasls  of  titc  lintcstonc  tract. 

Oj/ileTs.-~"  Milford-bun'ii  yeeldulli  most  dclic 
of  BcviTiill  sorlcs  and  in  great  nbondance,  being  a  c 
moditic  much  vented  in  miuiy  sliet-res.  'I'becbee 
pliices  of  (akiDg  llicsc  oysters  is  (it  Lawrcnuy,  the  P 
and  the  Ciowc ;  the  tirst  of  wbicb  is  accounted  t 
falU^t,  nhitcst,  andswcetist;  the  I'iU  oy&tcr,  for  tbl 
he  is  IcGse  washed  nith  fresh  wntcr,  tft<i(elh  more  salte, 
and  therefore  more  pleasiii^e  to  aoine,  and  is  larger 
grownc  i  and  the  Crone  oyster  strivcth  with  both  fbc 
dclicacie. 

"  Were  it  not  that  tbe  Walfieclc  and  GiaTi 
oysters  are  belter  frinded  in  court  then  this  poore  c 
try  oyster  of  Milford  is,  no  question  but  he  woulil, 
and  well  migble,  challenge  to  have  the  cheefc  praytc 
brfotc  them  both  :  and  I  presume  if  the  )Miet  Hotace 
hnd  tasted  of  this  Milford  oyster,  he  would  not  have 
preferrttl  iheoy&lerof  Circxi  before  this."— R.  0. 1560. 
"  Oysters  are  an  article  of  great  value  in  MitA>rd< 
liaveu  uud  Ha  neighbourhood  ;  by  giving  employment 
to  numbers  of  indnstrtous  people,  at  that  seabon  of  the 
year  when  their  labourit  are  least  wanted  in  ihc  licIUsi 
and  ufTording  niriler  employment  to  many,  who  would 
utherwisc  be  much  distressed  fur  the  means  of  support- 
ing their  families.  But  for  want  of  some  regulations 
for  the  gorenuueitt  of  Ilie  oyster  fishery,  tberets  much 
reason  to  dread  the  breed  will  be  totally  destruyod; 
and  thai  valuable  resource  o(  employment  to  the  poor, 
and  luxury  to  the  opulent,  be  thereby  cut  off."— Ori- 
ginal Report  of  Pembr.  in  17f  1. 

«Jn 
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"  la  vnriom  parts  of  Milford-haren  are  inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  oysters,  of  superior  excellence,   in  such 
Isncc,    as  to  render   tbem   a  clieap  article  of 
;ury." 

Llangwm,  on  MilforiI<liaTen,   is  famous  for  its 

■let  fisherj' :  all  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  little  village 

v«  their  subsistence  from  them:  theyare  small,  and 

estimable  of  the  different  sorts  which  Milford- 

tven  piuduces:  they  arc  broU!;ht  to  Haverfordwest 

imrltrt,  now  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  oysters 

(other  flat  iish  being  also  brought  there)  limited  to  a 

precise  time,   and  sold  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  hundred : 

-Jwsidcs  vast  quantities  are  pickled,  in  little  barrels  and 

for  Bristol  and  the  interior  :  in  this  state  they  arc 

esteemed." — Mr.  Fenton. 

Tenby  is  called  in  Welsh,  Dinbech  if  pi/scod  (the 

Denbigh}  lo  distingubh  it  from  the  tonn  of  that 

le  in  North  Wales.   I'he  oysters  of  Tenby,  Caldey, 

ickpool,   &c.   arc  remarkable  for  their  large  size, 

It  deemed  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Milford.   Of 

large  oysters,  G.  O.   In    1560,   says,  '*  beingo 

'h  rawe,  it  seems  too  strong  a  mcate  for  weakc  rio- 

ikes,   and  must  be  parted  in  two,  three,   or  fuurc 

before  he  may  be  eaten,   by  resMHi  of  his  ex< 

ling  bigness,   and  are  not  counted  so   pleasing  as 

of  Milford  :  they   are  therefore  used  in  pyes, 

leingcs,   brothes,   fried,   and  boy  led  i   wherein   they 

roost  delicate." 

The  limestone  coast  also  of  Gower,   in  Gtamorgan- 

r,  abounds  in  oysters.     Porth  Eiuion,   16'  W.  by 

of  Swansea,   employs  aliout  SO  boats,  four  men   to 

•ich,    during    ihc    season:     those  of   the   Mumbles 

(  Ystum  Uzoi/narth)  near  Oystermotilh,  3'  9.  of  Swan- 

m,  arc  deemed  the  liuesi,   and  those  of  Porth  l^inion 

X  3  lh« 


llielarpest.     When  llic  fishermen  rclnnt  from  drrt!| 
ing,  ihe  ovslers  arc  (lepobiled,  wilhiii  low-wnler  marlr;' 
uputi  beds  which  arc  poliilfd  oul  hy  buoysj  and  when 
a  sudicit-'iit  qnanlily  are  ^ol  together,  (licy  are  shi|iped 
off  for  Brislol,  Bath,  »ni!  Ihc  inlerior  counties  ah>i 
the   Severn.      Dredging   begins   the  4(h   of  Augiit 
vliich  llic  dredgers  Keep  as  a   feMival  :  it   being  11 
Eve  of  $(.  James's,  O.  S. ;  that  Saint  may  have  fil 
merly  been  considered  as  the  patron  or  protector 
fishermen. 

The  sea  shore  in  Gower  is  In  many  places  bcapil 
oyster  sbclh,  and  the  sands  full  of  IVagmenls  of  ttieri 
and  bruken  and  abraded  limestone:  but  here,  liflj 
Iwing  so  convenient,  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  i 
these  circumstances.  Immense  heaps  of  oyster  shcS 
are  iitso  at  Ltangirm,  on  Milfurd-haven  :  these,  boifll 
more  contiguous  (o  the  cold  clnyey  soils  of  the  coi 
tract,  might  be  used  to  greater  advantage. 

Other  lish  abound  on  the  coasl  of  Gower,  of  ll 
most  favoiirile  varieties.  The  lobsters  are  uncommonl 
Inrge,  IS  inches  in  length  ;  and  some,  they  say,  tti 
feet  and  more. 

In  consequence  of  such  a  vicinity  from  sea  a 
rivers,  (he  town  of  Swansea  is  supplied  with  the  fi 
lowing  varieties  of  fish;  Turbot,  btel,  soni,  pini 
Aonnder,  skate,  dorec,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  saline 
sewin,  mackrel,  cod,  hake,  basse,  whiling,  horri-fn 
mullet,  gurnard,  dog-fish,  conger,  efl,  trouf. 

Notwithstanding  these  varieties,  the  inhabilanfs  i 
Swansea  and  its  vicinity,  found  ll  rxpttlient  of  td 
to  institute  a  society,  nnd  enter  into  su  I  script  ions, 
the  belter  supplying  llie  market  with  fish. 

The  Severn  /Issocintion,  instiliUrd  in  I8U,  for  d 
better  preservation  offish  in  that  river,  and  itscoulrilN 
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tory  si  reams,  was  ruiinilcd  on  ( he  bnsis  of  Gonnd  policy ; 
inbers  nnd  agents  huvc  liitherlo  been  active 

1  punishing  ofTuiidcrs  againsl  ihc  statute;  in  seuing, 
IDd  rewarding  llie  st-izure  of  illcgsi  nets,  and  other 
wucUing  engines;  and  several  cargoes,  of  fish  out  of 
Id,  have  been  seized,  and  condi'intied  lobe  burned, 

I  (be  market  places  of  several  towns  bordering  on  the 
Severn . 

Were  sMch  a&sociations  established  wilhin  every  prw- 
rinceof  (he  island,  and  their  adopted  measures  pur* 
Hied  with    vigour,  the  short   period  of  three  or  four 

»r8  would  bring  about  a  great  reduction  of  price  in 
xllerit  article  of  provision  :  in  places  where  sal- 
fton  now  scjis  fur  from  I5d.  ta  9s.  per  pound,  it  might 

e  long  be  procured  for  less  than  half  the  money;  and 
'  flf  course  in  much  greater  plenty. 

Two  very  illegal  and  exterminating  modes  of  de- 
llroying  RtU,  urc  practised  by   poachers,  exclusive  of 
piong  list  of  inferior  contrivances. 
,  The  ^rtt   is   the   well   known  practice  of  spearing 
|i  with  Neptune's  trident"  llie  salmon,  &c.   in  their 

lawning  season.     The  fish  thus  taken  are  uf  very  in- 
ior .quality  for  food;   and  tiic  multiplication  of  (he 

Kcies  must  be  aUo  interrupted  liy  the  operation. 

The  tecoiid  mode  of  destrucliua  is  practised,   where 

nc  for  manure  is  laid  down  convenient  or  contiguous 
sbrouks  or  rivers  abounding  with  trout,  and  scwin, 
i  Balmuti  fry.  The  lime,  in  clutls,  is  laid  on  the  verge 
if  ■  ford,  just  above  pools  and  liaunls  of  fish  ;  when 
Iftked  with  water,   il  is  sliovellcJ  into  the  stream,  and 

i  deleterious  efiect  is  soon    visible;  scarcely  a  fry 

aprs  wilhin  sarveral  furlongs  of  the  place.  The 
nost  common  seasons  fur  putting  this  scheme  inexecu- 
lion>  are  when  the  talmoo  fry  are  somewhat  grown, 
x3  and 
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and  when  Iboscof  sewin  are  in  the  same  Etate.  A 
active  magistrate  in  (be  county  of  Brcclinock, 
plained  of  liis  being  under  (he  necessity  of  being  an 
inactive  spectator  of  these  iitaU practices,  owing  to  (he 
inefficiency  of  the  present  laws  on  the  subject, 
neighbour  of  bis  collected  a  hundred  weight 
and  fry  one  morning,  after  the  preceding  night' 
operation;  and  yet  he  could  not  proceed  against  the 
offeiiders,  but  by  tlic  round-n'jrut  way  of  indictment 
for  trespass  :  and  in  thi.s  case,  the  offenders  had  fixed 
their  laboratory  upon  ibc  waslc  of  a  crown  manor] 
which  would  have  rendered  (he  indictment  still  vm 
tedious,   and  of  more  uncertain  issue. 

Were  the  Legislature  to  take  cognizance  of  tb< 
crying  evils,  and  render  them  at  once  statutnbic 
fi'iices,  two  main  points  would  be  gained  thereby;—* 
that  of  increasing  our  store  of  provisions,  by  protect* 
ing  the  natural  fund;  nnd  Inking  from  idle  vngubondt 
ilie  precarious  means  of  subsisting  without  useful 
labour.  These  inodes  of  destroying  fisli,  root  and 
branch,  are  seldom  or  never  undertaken,  but  by 
of  the  vtorst  principles  ; — so  that  any  man  may  aim) 
venture  to  say — "  shew  me  a  poacher,  and  J 
shew  you  a  thief." 

Two  natural  products  of  the  sea  coasts,  may  be 
eluded  aniung  the  articles  of  luxury,  rather  than 
visions : 

1.  Saviphire  (crithtnum  marilimum )  corn  cariw' 
m^r,  or  sea  buck-horn  ;  growing  on  rocka  and   clil 
not  overflowed   by   (he  tides;  gathered  when  not  in 
blossom;  boiled,   aud   preserved,    it  becomes  a  good 
substitute  for  capers,  and  is  much  esteemed  as 
known  pickle. 

2.  Laver  (utva  paronia)  lea  liverwort; 
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I  rocks  Bod  slonPE  In  rrceks  avptflowed  by  (he  tides  : 
t  is  gathered,  and  llicn  boiled  well .  i)Ul  into  jars, 
rith  the  addiiiim  of  only  a  litlli;  salt ;  :ind  wnt  occa- 
lalty  as  a  rarity  to  distant  parts.  Thus  prepared, 
i  is  called  in  Glamorgan,  bara  lawr;  in  Pemlirokc' 
!  Itawvati ;  in  Anglesey  menywy  wior,  or  sca-bnt- 
,  and  by  itie  Knglish,  biack-bulter.  Its  flavour  is 
peeably  aromatic  or  spicy  ;  tliougb  its  colour  lo  a 
I  somewliat  forbiddin ^ ;  which  made  John 
ideric,  Ihc  Shrewsbury  astrologer  of  1700,  when  it 
soared  to  him  at  a  bardic  congrrss  i.t  Pyle,  in 
GUmorgan,  to  exclaim — "  Ai  bawW  d — /,_yw*riarfl 

.  After  enumernting  the  various  articles  of  provision 
mmon  to  this  district,  we  have  one  item  still  re- 
laiiiiiig,  before  we  conclude  this  Section;  and  that  is 
^thc  number  of  nuoh  a  daif. 
"  Labourers  areentitled  to  such  a  portion  of  the  natiiml 
diice  of  their  lalwnrs,  n<i  may  be  requisite  to  preserve 
1  support  their  lives  and  healths:  lesslhan  this,  !>■  not 
tndering  to  the  labourer  that  hire  of  which  he  is  na- 
rally  deserving;  and  to  portions  that  supply  the 
tificial  wants  of  intemperance,  none  in  I  he  eye  of 
leaBon  and  justice  can  by  any  means,  or  on  any  plea, 
siilttled:  and  this  principle  admits  of  no  limilnlion, 
.  favour  of  the  higher  clahses:  we  can  only  ad- 
Esit  thai,  consistent  with  civil  liUrly,  no  human  laws 
a  controal,  or  even  interfere," — Diogenes  alter. 
Fashion  varies  in  ealing  as  well  as  in  dressing.  Ac- 
ding  to  aanotators  on  the  Roman  writers,  that  pcu< 
c  eat  but  one  full  meal  in  the  day,  and  that  about 
nr  three  o'clock ;  the  more  frugal  later,  the  more 
Voluptuous  earlier.  A  mortel  of  dry  bread,  of  raisins, 
&C,  was  taken  iu  the  morning,  to  break  fast;  some 
X  4c  taking 
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taking  it  at  eight,  some  at  nine,  &c.  according  to  tto  1 
craving  of  appetite. — Keniiet't  Anliq.;  Dacier  t 
Horace,  &c. 

In  Wales,  we  have  no  TCtnacuIar  terms  at  pre5ciit|.l 
save  for  ft^o  meals:  ciniaw,  the  morning  meal,  andl 
nawnbiyd,  the  evening  meal".  Appctile  wasat  lengUi 
(nlored  to  icquire  three  meals  a  clay  ;  and  tlic  meallyJ 
and  ibcir  names,  breakfast  and  supper,  we  copied  aa4j 
borrowed  from  our  neighbours. 

G'  O.  in  his  Ilislory  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  156E 
taxes  the  descendants  of  the  Flemings,  in  his  time, ' 
having  "  strangely  altered  their  stomacke  from  the  n 
over  the  sea,  for  in  that  exccsa  wilh  wliich  they  i 
taxed  for  drinking,  arclliesc  their  kinsmen  for  excessiH 
eating;  for  of  coslome  they  will  have  five  meals  a  dam 
and  if  you  will  bestowe  ihe  sixth  on  them,  they  wiB 
accept  if  very  kindlle  ;  and  if  lliey  be  but  a  tittle  Ifl' 
t rented,  they  will  besloweliibonr  on  ihesevcnih  menlc." 

In  a  few  retired  spola  of  Wales,  inconveniently  situ- 
ate for  the  introdiiclion  of  foreign  customs,  three  meali 
a  day  is  hiill  the  general  ollowance,  given  or  required ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  some  Ihrifly  misers,  who  were  ia.q 
thchubjt  uf  reducing  their  rtimilies  to  Inomenls  a  day|l 
ns  soon  as   "  tht:  fern  bt-gim  to  redden  in  autumn.' 


■  In  tame  icquniem]  pana  of  South  Wal«,  ai  n«U  of  North  W«l(%l 
brcAkfasI  ii  called  irniatv:  in  Ctamorgan  Upper,  dinner  ii  called  am 
ech^yU,  and  Meirionydil,  &c.  in  North  Wales,  ntoiiiiyJ,  and  tauiol 
pesWy,  pryd  uiiwa  iryt     In  lh<  modeinixcd  pari)  of  Walo,  rniwi 
row  solely  applied  id  the  noon-meal,  or  dinorr.     Cd^hi  ocoin  M |(j 
tlalcdmeal   in  the  Welah  lairi,  and  in  the  Triadet;  and  ha>  been  i« 
dered  bir  iran>UtOTi,  mffir.     Ctan,  in  At  Annooican  dialect,  meavd 
■wa/,  probably    from  m-jw,  the   craving  of  appetite:    then  r 
(einiaw),  the  nine  o'clock,  or  moniing  meal  j  and  m^iHKu  (i 
the  evening,  or  night  meal.    Cirynoi  i>  now,  and  long  since,  u 
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Tbe  custom  of  more  than  thrrc  meals  a  day,  began 
during  llie  labour  of  hurveiit  workj  wlieti  bread,  clieese, 
nnJ  beer,  were  given  as  "  baits"  between  meaUj  J 
(ibout  ten  in  Die  morning,  and  five  in  the  iirternnon.' 
From  harTPst  lime,  the  custom  inadvertently  extended^ 
ilEeirio  tlie  longer  days  of  spring  and  summer ;  and  J 
now  it  cngromes  llie  ivliolc  year.  At  firsl,  "*«//*'*  I 
was  a  proper  terra  fur  the  hujicrnumcrnry  meals;  naWji 
tbrre  i«  scarcely  any  difference,  as  to  lime  and  qnnn<*  J 
iity,  bdwecn  the  ti^odern  baits  nnd  tbe  ancient  meals|  I 
in  fact,  they  are  five  meals,  and  in  some  places  six.  I 
It  is  not  intended  ibat  it  shonld  be  inferred  from  hcncc^  I 
Ihnt  the  aggregate  quantity  of  proTisions  coiibuincd  III  J 
the  84  hours  Is  greater  by  five  than  by  three  meals  ;  iut  I 
three  times  ten,  and  ^re  timea  six,  amount  equnlljl 
to  thirti/. 

What  farmers  complain  of,  under  the  presnd  pre»»J 
turcofhigb  rent,  taxes,  and  wagps,  is  the  grcnl  I04  | 
nf  time,  by  five  or  six  menlx ;  and — thai  after  1 
"  bcarty  sitting  bail"  at  ten  o'clock,  ap|>€tilc  cannot 
possibly  be  ready  for  a  dinner  of  boiled  meat  and  ve- 
getables, by  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ;  the  con^equnioc 
being,  that  most  of  the  vegetables,  cnbbages  or  pntu- 
toes,  usually  consumed  under  the  old  system,  now  re- 
main unlouclied,  and  go  as  waste,  dressed  and  prepared 
for  hnman  food,  for  the  bo^s,  &c. 

A  kind  of  remedy  for  this  would  be,  to  change  the 
bonr  of  dinner  on  boile<l  meat  and  vegelnbU-s,  from 
twelve  or  one  to  tlie  earlier  honr  of  fen;  and  if  appe- 
tite could  not  possibly  be  so  kren  by  the  baiting  hour 
of  twelve  or  one,  on  bread  and  cheese,  the  farmer 
Would  iiavG  no  cause  to  complain.  The  worse  of  this 
changeof  the  hour  of  dinner  to  ten  o'clock,  would  be,  . 
that  it  would  interfere  more  inconveniently  with  llic 
opera- 
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rations  of  the  dairy,  &c.  in  families  where  few  fe- 
e  servants  are  kept. 

,mong  farmers,  in  parts  of  Caermarlhenshire,  &c. 
found   a  common   custom  of  boiling  meat,  and 
ing  it  hot,  for  supper  ;  the  remainder  cold  for  next 
ning'e  breakfast ;  and  spoon  meat  ouly  for  dinuer. 
s  is  reversing   tlie  common   order  of  fare ;  but  wo 
Heave  it  for  physiologists  to  determine,  which  ig 
best  mode  adapted  to  thu  human  constitution,  eco- 
ly,  and  labour. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Pcmbiiokeshirc,  there  is 
actice   rather  singular  as  to  the  hours  of  labour. 

labourers,  from   Mayday  till  corn  harvest,  como 
>ork  at  sun-rising,  and  quit  at  sun-setting ;  daring 
day,  they  take  the  usual   lime  at  breakfast,  and 
t   is  called  a  nooning;  that  is,  two   hours  steep 
1  twelve  o'clock  til)  two;  ihey  then  cat  their  din* 

and   continue   their   labour    till  sun-set." — Mr. 
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"  Iieatfi,gxovicHi  inlhemounlaiiicsDfagrcathiglil, 
id  u  pulled   up  by  the  roolcs,  by  poor  people,  and 
Mrvdli  for  ficr ;  as  weil  us  for  racale  for  cfiUrll  when 
Ihe  bye  moutilaines  nrccovcryJ   with   snow,  nnd  no- 
\tge  open  but  tl>e  lopps  of  this  hcatli.     I  have  hmrd 
it  tliis  kinile  of  healh,  being  cut  in  somcr  nnd  raadn 
ricks,  is  Ihc  cheefcsl  and  sweetest  i'acM  for  ilri/cing 
tJt,  tbercia  pasting  both  wood  and  &tiawc." — 

E»"CT  since  I  read  what  my  author  attvnnccs  re- 
ig  the  heath,  I  bave  employed  it  for  the  purposs 

recoramendelh;  and  atn  assured  Ihat  he  doih  not 
Ipeak  of  it  in  higher  terms  liian  it  deservclh  ;  ns  the 
ale,  brewed  from  malt  thus  dried,  lias  a  colonr  itiid 
ArTout  peculiarly  fine,  and  imbibes  from  the  furae  a 
mbtlc  quality  wliicli  causes  tlic  liquor  lo  be  mucli  more 
diuretic  than  that  which  is  produced  from  malt  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  higlily  clBcacious  in  gravel 
ooatpUinls."  *'  Prohatum  est" — Mr.  Lewis,  about 
1700. 

Ftm. — "  The  ashes  of  fern  in  North  Wales,  is  be- 
ginning  to  be  an  article  of  profit,  and  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  soap.  But  in  Pembrokeshire,  we  arc 
Tefy  slow  lo  adopt  schemes  of  advantage,  and  of  (his 
commodily  we  make  nothing  in  general :  indeed  of 
kle,  I  use  nothing  but  (he  smoke  of  fern  in  a  red-her- 
ring work  I  own  at  Fishguard  ;  wliich  I  find  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  curing  the  fish,  as  on  that 
iccntint  Ihcy  have  (he  preference  at  market."-;— jO/Ko, 
1700. 

At  present,  and  for  many  years  back,  the  two  prin- 
cipal, and  almost  exclusive  fuels  of  the  dbtrict,  are 
ptat  aad  coal .-  of  these  in  order. 
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Brecon  Canal ;  but  Cardiganshire  has  scarcely  a  f 
pect  of  being  rclicred  by  any  olhei  means  than  tlie  « 
nibilation  of  the  coai  tax. 

In  the  lliiiily  inhabited  mountainons  parts  of  the  d 
trict,  where  the  consumption  is  the  least,  the  store  ^ 
peat  fuel  is  the  greatest,  yea  inexhaustible;  sc 
parishes  having  ffom  four  to  seven  tiiouGaiitl  acres  0 
Lealh  and  turbary,  as  a  public  slock,  nliicb  in  c 
of  enclosure  are  in  part  appropriated  fo  that  purp< 
In  some  places  the  lords  of  the  manors  exact  an  anal 
al  chiefly  for  permission  to  cut  the  sod. 

Products  find  QiialHyof  Peat  ffaier.— PeaUmoi 
occiihionitUy  atford i^c tro/eum  in  ^mall  quantities;  i 
trocut  marlit  might  be  collected  in  some  places.  I^t 
water  is  also  indued  with  the  principle  of  tanning.  In 
the  real  ItSlI,  a  man  cutting  peat  for  fuel  in  the  parish 
of  Ciwnnws  in  Curdignnshlre,  ol  the  depth  of  two  feet 
below  the  sward,  discovered  a  man's  body  decapitated, 
tiie  skin  in  iM-rtWit  preserralion,  containing  the  bones 
like  slicks  in  a  liag,  a!>  the  whole  of  the  muscles,  vi&* 
cera,  &c.  had  disappenred:  the  bones  wore,  wilhin 
and  without,  IIS  bliickns  ebony,  but  considerably  soflen- 
'  ed.  /\s  much  as  was  found  of  the  corpse  was  deposited 
in  (he  cburcb<ynrd  at  Vslrad  Meurig,  without  a  coro- 
ner's inquest,  fnrit  was  sufiicienlly  apparent  llmt  mur- 
diT  had  been  committed,  by  <*  some  |>erson  or  persons 
unknown." 

This  tanning  principle  accounts  fur  timber  trees,  not 
only  oak,  but  pines  and  other  soft  wood,  being  much 
butter  preserved  in  peat-mosses  thaj)  innny  oilier  soil  of 
wafer :  trees  deposited  at  a  considerable  depth  are  very 
black  internally  as  well  as  externally  ;  and  the  wood, : 
i la  colour,  was  formerly  much  used  by  joiners  ia  1 
Qcering.  The  wood  preserves  its  toughuess  and  cleaviq 
qiialil 
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qaality  OS  well  at  if  newly  felled;  and  is  generally  bct- 

ftet  adapted  for  talbcs,  than  any  other  purpose,  as  Iho 

ntin  has  not  that  closeuess  that  is  required  in  boards, 

.  for  cabinet'work. 
I  Peat  natrrhas  ahn  the  effect  of  acceleratinjs^lhetraiw 
ion  of  stones;  ^rey  rock  stones,  hornebtcnde,  slnlc, 
,  having  lain  in  bogs,  for  a  certain  {lerioJ,  hare 
B  appearance  of  sandy  whetstones,  and  are  used  as 
ich;  though  no  sandstones   in   mass  are  found  any 

e  in  the  vicinity. 
I  Some  years  back  a  piece  of  sitode  galicna  ore,  about 
Ufa  ton  wci^iil,  was  discovc-red  in  cutting  fuel  in  a 
ht  turbary  called  Con  1/  Bhiddiau,  north  of  Tre-Ga* 
n  in  Cardiganshire;  of  course  this  led  (o  some  exjiense 
B  endeavouring  to  trace  Ibe  l^cd  of  ore  in  the  vicinity 
t  Ihe  bug. 
Uteof  Ptat  in  SJtmufuelures. — "  There  have  been 
ml  proficrs  made  by  men  of  exiieriencc,  lo  bring  this 
Inde  of  fucll  to  be  verycommodiouse  for  the  rcalmt'; 
iJ,M  I  have  heard,  some  have  obtained  a  monopolie  of 
B  Mnic  as  to  turn  it  to  rimrk  cole,  to  make  it  burn 
vHliOutannoyunee;  bnt  nbnt  success  it  taketh,  !  hiive 
Bot  learned,  yut  1  am  persuaded  it  niiglit  be  brought  to 
&r  greater  perfection  than  it  in  as  the  common  people 
jlow  use  it ,  fur  1  have  lienrd  that  in  some  paries  of  this 
luliDc,  it  scrvclh  lot  iron  uorkes;  and  in  Cardiganshire 
|il  is  said  that  the  smitlics  work  with  them:  but  ifby  the 
idoslric  of  some  good  ami  well  practized  man,  it 
Blight  be  brought  lu  any  good  perfection,  doubtless  it 
IKoUl  prove  very  bencticisl  lo  the  whole  commons  of 
tfab  country,  for  that  themountens  do  yeald  thereof  such 
ptenlic  as  would  ever  serve  and  cotitiitne.  Guicher' 
dyo,  in  his  description  of  Holland,  comrnendelh  this  as 
I  principal,  and  the  secoode  cbeefic  commodittc  of  that 
province ; 


I'ince;  fhat  the  custome  (bereof  payd  ia  onetowDS 

my  nmoiintetli  in  tbeycaretoSOOOcIuciiis  to  the  king 

B|»aine." — //(>(.  Pembr.  1560. 

JnrOisanshire  is  one  of  tbe  most  rich  and  extenslA 

liri^  ricltlsin  Britain:  man;  of  its  veins  were  opened 

1  worked  by  tlie  Romans ;  and  great  numbers  hare 

|i  worked  in  modern  times,  os  deep  ns  they  could  go, 

Ticli  level  mines  as  were  easily  obtained  to  dram 

waler.     When  these  rich  veins  arc  opened  again, 

I  well  explored,  valuable  treasures  will  be  found  ia 

1  of  the  old  soles  below  (he  levels,  by  which  they 

;  formerly  worked,  as  well  as  new  ground,  in  dif- 

.1  phces  in  the  course  or  bearing  of  those  veins.  At 

It  of  Card ifjanf  hire  is  a  hilly  country,  consisting  n^ 

1  of  ridges  of  a  moderate  height,  nith  narrow  val. 

I'twirn  lliem,  than  of  high  moiitilaios, — rivulet* 

ms  of  water  may  be  coUcctoi  and  led  to  proper 

,  and  reservoirs  may  be  made  for  keeping  qiinn- 
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tation  of  the  rooss;  and  nothing  but  the  black  heavj 
peat  should  be  prepared  for  use.  The  heayj  black 
peat,  which  is  of  a  close  aod  solid  substance,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  and  perfectly  dried  in  one  year;  but  when 
two  years  old,  and  well  prepared,  well  thatched  or 
housed,  they  make  a 'strong,  clear,  and  durable  fire, 
little  inferior  to  good  coals,  and  even  better  than  such 
as  are  but  indifferent.  Steam-engines  may  be  effectu- 
ally  worked  with  the  black  peat,  without  any  material 
alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  except- 
ing that  the  furnace  may  be  a  little  wider  than  for  pit- 
coals.  For  such  mining  countries  as  Cardiganshire, 
engines  consuming  the  least  quantities  of  fuel,  ought 
to  be  preferred.*' — TFilliams*s  Mineral  Kingdom^ 
Vol.  I.  410,  1st  edit. 

*^  PiMurf  is  advantageously  tised  in  Lancashire  to 
smelt  the  iron  ore  of  that  county.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
brother-in-law  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  and  him* 
self  not  less  famous  for  his  extensive  undertakings  in 
the  iron-works,  perphaps  the  greatest  in  all  fiurope, 
makes  nse  of  pit-turf  in  his  large  smelting  furnaces  of 
that  province." — Annotaior  of  Cronsiedi^s  Minera^ 
logy,  1780. 

We  are  aware  that  some  smiths,  in  our  time,  have 
used  coaked  peat,  in  places  the  most  inconvenient  for  . 
coal ;  but  as  soon  as  passable  roads  were  opened  to  the 
coaUptts,  though  at  the  distance  of  at  least  40  miles, 
yet  no  more  peat  was  charred  for  the  smithies  :  and  if 
'Mr.  Wilkinson  ever  used  peat  in  his  Lancashire  fur* 
aaoes,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  he  had  some  motive 
Ibr  it  exclasive  of  profit. 

For  domestic  fuel,  as  used  at  present,  the  fund  of 
peat  if  inexhaustible ;  for  when  cutting  fuel  at  one 
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end  or  tbo  mine,  tlie  other  deserted  end  is  acoiroalaf 
ittg,  and  su  on,  in  perpetual  succession:  but  pcatU 
too  nidely  difTnscd  over  the  country,  and  too  speedll 
reduced  in  quantify  within  any  convenient  distanqj 
ever  (o  be  coiisidercd  as  a  competent  permanent  pnbl 
lum  for  such  vorocioiis  volcanoes   as   blast  furnM 
and  sicam  engines.     Peat  also,    on  ^vaslcs, 
sidercd   as  a  public  block,    and   every    houscholtli 
in    the    township,     parcel,    or   hamlel,     claims 
portion  Ihereol*;  and  these  approprialod  portions  i 
not  be  readily  surrendered  to  the  monopoly  of  a 


2.  Coal  has  been  very  anciently  used  as  a  fnel  I 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  a  flint  hatcbrf^ 
an  iflslrument  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  island,  was 
discoverixl  stuck  in  u.  ccrtJiin  vein  of  coal,  exjwscd 
to  day,  at  Craig  y  Pari,  in  Monmouthshire.  Some 
collieries  are  noticed  in  (he  "  Extent  ol  W  ales,"  a  Sur- 
vey made  iu  the  2Sil  year  of  Eilwnrd  1.  The  an- 
cient blooioerics  we  reserve  for  the  Section  on  1 
fnctures. 

Coal  is,  in  Welsh,  fertnecl  Gh;  so  in  Comiih  i 
Armoric.     Mtfti^ddy  glo  (coal-hill)— G/^-ftio// (coat 
pit),  &c.  occur  as  nainos  of  places,  even  in  the  slate 
tract,  where  nothing   more  llian  a  fiuilliss  attempt  to 
(lincover  coal,  could    have  given   occ'isiuu   lor  i 
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Coal,  and  its  ncconipanimenis,  ironstuiic,  and  li 
fitoiie,  have  been  fertile  sources  of  wealth  within  the 
tract  cclourcd  duif'j/,  in  the  perfixcd  Map  of  the  (lis- 
lric(>     Few  tracts  aQbrd  more  ample  or  more  cnrio 
subjects  of  investigation  to  students  in  geognosy;  1 
profcssc 
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pTofason  in  that  branch  of  science  iare  not  yet  ap- 

I|KOMd !  tlie  theories  and  systems  of  the  most  confident 
wnterB  being  no  other  than  imperfect  essiys  :  and 
■jnoft  probably  before  a  complete  system  can  be  esla- 
^lUhed,  the  students,  and  tlic  subject  of  their  study, 
the  globe,  uith  its  furniture,  cxtcrnnl  and  inleroal, 
■ii ill  be  no  more,  lloircver,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
Incnmlient  upon  «s  to  collect  matters  of  fact,  as  to 
kppcamneea  of  (liingN,  williiu  that  little  space  under 
Ihc  surface  of  tlic  globe,  with  which  only  we  can 
pusiibly  be  acquainted ;  for  such  observations  on 
ttratificatiun,  &c.  are  useful,  and  even  indispensable, 
Id  the  prosecution  of  mineral  researches,  oris,  and 
manufactun-s;  letting  the  arcana  of  primitive  forma- 
tion, known  only  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  remain 
with  such  desiderala  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  per* 
prtual  motion,  Sec. 

The  infidel  doctrines  of  "  Tubsession"  broached  by 
SulTon,  and  nfterwiirds  in  a  uewer  form  supported  by 
Hutton,  De  Lnc,  &r.— "  that  light,  bituminous, 
Fnligmous  mailers,  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  subsiding 
throngh  (he  waters  of  the  ocean  s  i.  e.  lighter  bodies 
■nbsiding  through  the  heavier  I  should  form  coal,' 
uys  n  late  wrilcr*,  "  have  been  combated  by  several 
ingenious  authors  ;  but  those  which  respect  the  origin 
of  coal,  have  been  attacked  by  no  one  more  successfully 
tlrnn  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  bis  History  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom."  'I'his  reminds  us  of  a  promise  we  made, 
in  treating  of  chcsnut  wood,  in  Chap.  X.  of  giving, 
la  this  Section,  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  esteemed 
writer. 


■  Btrrington.-— Qairjf 
V  2 


oiin   Williams  Has  born  in  the  parish  of  Kerry,  in 
ilgomery shire,  abuut  fhc  3'ear,1733.    His  education 
t  no  higher   than  reading  and  writing  a  iiltle  Eng- 
in  Ibe  village  school.     The  operations  of  husban- 
no(  being  adapted  to  his  innnlc  genius,  be  quitted 
native  country  before  he  was  full  grown,  and  wai 
iiore  heard  of  there,  until  he  had  settled  as  a  mine- 
surveyor  in  Scotland.     It  appears  probable,  frooi 
being  well  acquainted  with  the     Cardiganshire 
les,  as   he  himself  says,  "  about  40  years"    before 
irinled  his  Mineral  Kingdom  in  17S9,  that  he  spent 
noviciate  in  the  subterranean  art,  w!«re  Myddcl- 
,  lUi^hvl,  »nd  Peltus,  had  in  their  turns  exercised 
ir  rt-siwctive  talents   in  raining.     Miners  aro  more 
rratory    in    their  dispositions  than  ino;Ht  men  ;  and 
author,  having  informed  hims<'lf  of  (he  principal 
ics   in   ('ardigiiribhire  and    Norlh    Wales,    passed 
ough   Drrbyshire  into  Scotland,  Mherc  he  married, 
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Uie  Venetian  territory,    to  give  his  opinion  of  tlie 

mineral  neaUIi  of  the  Count's  cstalcs.     In  his  letters 

I  from  Venice,  Verona,  &c.  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Joliii 

I HV  illiams,  of  Kerry,  in  Moiilj^onHTyehire,  beseemed 

n>  be  in  raptures  of  ndmiralion  at  the  Btupenduoiisness, 

pngnificent  scenery,  and  slratitication  of  rocks,  in  the 

Tyrolese  Alps ;  and  in  sanguine  expectation  of  a  plen- 

^fiil  harvest  of  minerdl  weallli  in  the  states  of  Venice. 

u  his  last  leller  (o  his  nephew,  dated  Easter  Monday, 

[1794,  he  seemed  emljDrrasscJ  at  the  Count's  coiiduet 

^lowanls  htm,  in   not   folloningbiin  according  (o  his 

JK>nlrocl>  nor  supplying   him   with   necessnry   meuns 

tfid  instructions.     Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  he 

I  supposed,  by  his  rehitivcs  in  Wales,  lo  have  died 

t  the  Count's  house  in  Venice,  frum  whence  he  had 

lated  &omc  of  his  letters. 

,   Since  liis  death,  his   History  of  the  Mineral  King- 
■jbin  has   undergone  a  second  edition,   wilh  udditiuns 
r  Dr.  James  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  have 
The  style  of  the  first  cdilion  hits  been  blnmcd 
f  niany,  for  ils  tedious  redundancy;  but  some  allow- 
incc  ought  to  bn  made  in   litis   Tes|)ect,  when  men  of 
lUtural  abililies,  without  the  aid   of  cnily  vdncalioa, 
unilertake   to  write  upon   difficult  subjects :  however, 
hi*  work  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  a1>ili- 
(inand  persi^veraRcc,  ns  long  ns  Englishmen  shall  have 
■nines  of  ores  nnd  collieries  to  exphirc  ;  notwithstand- 
tho  cavils  of  inferioT  talent.     Above   all,  his  ardent 
itdoralion  of  ihc  wisdi>m  and  {roudness  of  ihe  Siipmmc 
Being,  breathed  in  (lie  spirit  of  (rue  piety  through  all 
hiawork,  must  endear  his  iliaracli'r  in   (he  mind   of 
every  believer   in  revelation.     In  this  respect,  we  can- 
not bestow  a  higher   panegyric   upon   him,  limn    by 
fHOting  the  concluding   paragraph    in  his  prcfiice,  lo 
V  'J  which 
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wbidi  lie  had  been  led  by  Dr.  HuUon's  ffsult  of  hd 
caquiry  into  tbc  Gternily  of  llie  World  : — "  wr  find  B 
resligc  of  a  beginning,  no  prostmct  of  an  cn<l !' 

"  Thus,  (snys  ihc  author  of  the  Mineral  KingdontjH 
out  modern  philoi>o))Itrrs  labour  hard  to  conRrm  Ore 
favourite  scepticism,  &c.  by  all   possible  means  ; 
in  other  words,  they  labour  hard  to  lob  us  of  ( 
inheritance,  both  here  and  hereaflet ; — tosapthe  fonti- 
dation  of  our  belief  in  rcvolation,  and  of  the  superin- 
tending care  and  lore,  and  of  the  ovcr-niling  provi- 
dence of  the  all-bcrtevolent,  all  powerful  God,  our  i^u- 
viour,  who  cares  for  us,  and  upholds  us  through  u!l 
the  stages  of  our  existence  ;— -and  like  actual  robbciL— 
these  philosophers  give  us  nothing  in  exchange  for  iM^I 
natural  inheritanc-.     If  ihey  say  that  we  are  poor  ml^| 
taken  igtiorants,  and  (bat  tbcy  wish  to  convince  us  i^^ 
ourerror; — this  is  worse  than  nothing.     If  we  err  in 
charity,  let  us  live  and  die  in  error.     It  is  more  bappy 
to  live  in  a  full   persuasion — in  a  feeling  sense  of  tlio 
love  of  tJod  and  man,  while  here— and  in  the  confidenc 
hope  of  etenml  felicity  hereafter,  than  to  suppose  lh«t 
there  is  no  such  thing — that   these  divine  faculties  ami 
propensities  of  our  souls,  whieh  make  us  capable  of 
loving  God  and  mini — of  admiring  God  in  his  works, 
and  of  ranging  through  his  creation  with  sublime  d^ 
light — shall  perish  for  ever,  and  sink  into  llic  horrible 
gulpli  of  von-cntili/.     Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  thu 
horrid   abyss,  and  stretch  out  our  haadsj  andcry^B 
Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish  !'*  "W 

The  first  written  document,  that  wc  know  of,  re> 
specting  the  coal  tract  of  South  Walts,  h  that  in  llie 
MS.  History  of  Pembroke,  by  G.  O.,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  published  for  the  first  lime  in  the  Cam- 
brian Register,  in   the  year   1799.     This  early  author 
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hki]  the  merit  of  tracing  accurately,  Ihc  two  parallel 
teries  of  cobI  seams,  running  between  the  northern  and 

Lfotilhrrn  burners  of  limestone,  from  St.  Brides  Bay 
ipn  (he  west,  into  Klonmoulbslnre  on  the  east:  biit  in 
Mmmon  witli  others  of  much  later  date,  he  traces  a 

^Ooiinection  between  llie  Monmotithshirc  coal  and  limC' 
flone  and  those  of  Gloucestershire  nnd  Somersetshire; 

BirhJch  is  since  found  (o  be  an  error ;  as  the  coal  tract 

^uf  South  Wales  is  pcifi^ctly  isolated. 

From  Ihc  above  period,  to  about  the  middle  of  the 

LlSth  century,  Ihc  fuel  of  ihis  coal  tract  dill  not  blnzc 
Das  to  throw   sufficient   light  upon   its  internal  trea* 

F^Mres:  at  the  latter  period,  its  adranlageous  offers  of 
COiil  and  ironstone  attracted  (he  attention  of  capiLiI 
and  skill;  numerous  blast  furimces  and  other  machine- 
Ties  were  progressively  erected  ;  and  the  anatomy  of  its 
DMXplored  mountains,  was  by  degreci  pretty  accu- 
ntrly  ascertained. 

We  recciTed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  natural  bis- 
tory  of  this  tract,  orally,  from  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ernns 
of  Llnnclly,  in  the  year  1805:  by  him  wc  were  in- 
formed of  the  varieties  of  coal  it  contained;  that  (ho 
■eriea  of  coat  scams,  bearing  enstwardly  from  St.  Bride's 
Bay  lo  Ciydach  in  Brecknockshire,  there  wheeled  or 
TCCTcd  round  lo  Pont  y  I'ool,  in  Monmouthshire,  nnd 
thence  continuml  the  eastern  curve  into  Glamorgm- 
shire,  where  the  southern  series  of  coal  seams  front 
IhuMof  the  iiorllirrn  series,  and  apparently  indicate  a 
junction  near  (he  central  line  of  the  tract,  which  Le 
called  1  be  '■Saddle."  This  central  longitudinal  line, 
or  saddle,  of  course  covers  the  greater  number  of 
lestRF,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  coal  within  the  tract. 
Kvans  thought  that  the  southern  and  northern 
I  of  limestone,  dipping  contrary  to  each  other, 
Y  ♦  met, 


or  came  in  contact,  under  llie  central  line  of  (be 
|l  Iract :  of  this,  however,  we  have  a  ditTcrcnt  opi* 
icreaftcr  to  bcgivcn  :  he  diti  not  know  that  th« 
of  Ibe  coal  measures  had  been  ascerlained ; 
igh  he  was  acquainted  with  25  or  26  different 
IB  of  coal,  at  various  distances,  regularly  stratified 
the  intervening  measures. 

the  year  J806,    Mr.  Edward   Martin,  of  Horria- 

near  Swansra,  mincrnl  surveyor,   a  person  well 

lified  from  his  profession,  and  experiL'ncc  in  alt 

of  the  tract,   drew  up  a  concise  but  very  clear 

escription  of  the  Mineral  Bason  in  the  counties  of 

imoiith,  Glamorgan,  Brecon,    Cacrmarthcn,  and 

broke}"  with  a  miip  and   plan  of  the  "  bason  ;" 

|cb   were  communicated  to  the  iloyat  Society  by 

Right  Hon.  C.  F.  Grevillc,  V.  R.  S.     This  com- 

ication  was  published  in   the  Phil.  Trans.   I80G, 

XVII.  p.  3'-'l  :  but  as  no   more  separate  copies 

E  printed  than  served  the  Members  of  the  Society, 


OTtielTes  with  our  usual  appellation— ^Af  South  Walet 
cod  tract. 

9.  Silualion.^ — ^^  Glamorgan  engrosses  far  the  greater 
portion  of  coal  and  iron  ore  ;  Monmouthshire  the  next 
in  point  of  quantity;  Caermarthenshire  the  third; 
Pembrokeshire  the  fourth;  and  Brecknockshire  pos« 
sesses  the  least." — Mr.  Martin, 

3L  Dimensions. — ^^The  length  of  this  bason  is  up- 
wards of  100  miles ;  and  the  average  breadth  in  the 
counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen^ 
and  part  of  Brecon,  is  from  18  to  SO  miles;  and  in 
Pembrokeshire  only  from  three  to  five  miles." — Mr. 
MUrHm. 

Our  only  objection  to  Mr.  Martin's  delineation  of 
his  ^*  bason,"  is  at  its  western  exit  on  the  vcr^c  of  St. 
Bride's  Bay,  where  it  makes  too  rapid  a  curve  to  the 
north;  for  were  his  delineation  at  this  point  true,  coal 
would  again  be  fpund  on  the  promontory  north  of  St. 
Davtd'a:  this  not  being  apparently  the  case,  in  our 
delineation  of  the  coal  tract  {see  Map)^  we  have 
widened  the  handle  of  Mr.  Thcoph.  Jones's  ^^  marrow* 
spoon"  farther  south,  towards  Walwyn's  Castle;  and 
10,  its  continuation,  under  St.  Bride's  Bay,  leaves  St. 
David's  Point  to  the  north,  and  takes  in  the  southern- 
part  of  Ramsey  Island,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Fen- 
too,  are  symptoms  of  coal. 

-  4.  Bearing,  i.  e.  longitudinal  course ;  inclination^ 
i.  e.  latitudinal  dip ;  of  coal  scams  and  measures. 

Having  noticed  the  appellations  ^^  baison,"  ^'  mar- 
row-spoon," &c.  we  will  indulge  fancy  a  little  farther, 
and  give  our  coal  tract  a  new  term,  the  mineral  tree : 
its  loot,  on  the  eastern  curved  base,  is  at  Cwm  Bran, 
iomeiriiat  to  the  south  of  Pont  y  Pool,  in  Monmouth- 
shire; 
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shire;  from  hence,  Ibe  ilextral*  strata,  bearing  ii»r/ A 
to  Blaen  Avon  and  CI  vdach  ;  and  (he  sinistral  strata, 
bearings  south-west  to  Hisca ;  all  rise  to  the  eftslerii 
points,  and,  of  course  dip  to  the  western.  These 
strata  form  the  lower  stem  of  the  mineral  tree. 

On  the  north  sidu  of  the  tract,  from  Cljrdach  ia 
Itrccknockshire,  to  Dandebie  in  Caermarthenshirci 
and  on  the  south  side,  from  Risca  in  Monmouthshire 
to  LliiD  Madoc  Point,  on  Butry  harbour,  in  Gower; 
the  bearing  of  the  stntta  is  nearly  due  west. 

Every  tree  (in  botany)  has  a  point,  visible  in  the 
transverse  section,  called  the  heart,  which  forms  a  line 
more  or  less  centrical,  the  whole  length  of  Ihetmok: 
the  heart  of  (his  mineral  tree,  following  a  lioe  far  fitHn 
centriciit,  proceeds  from  its  root  in  Monmouthshire, 
to  the  river  llomney,  Cefn  Hengoed,  Ystrad  Dyvo- 
dwg,  crosses  the  Nealh  river  near  Cadoxton,  to  about 
the  tenth  mile-stone  from  the  head  of  the  Swansea  Cs* 
nal  at  Den  Neundd,  to  Llangennech,  and  (o  the  eea> 
treof  Pen  JJre  Hill,  norlh  of  Llanelly  in  Caermor. 
tlienshire.  IJn  the  north  of  this  central  lino,  or  "tad* 
die,"  all  (he  strata  rise  to  the  north;  and  all  tlie 
strata  on  llie  south  side  of  tlie  same  line  rise  to  the 
euulh  ;  and  both  scries  dip  at  right  angles  io  their  n- 
Bpective  crops,  basw^ts,  or  risings;  so  as  to  indicate  a 
junction  of  the  Virata  of  the  two  opposite  series  either 
in  a  curve  or  .in  angle,  more  or  less  acute,  under  the 
line  of  dt-marcHlion,  or  (lie  heart  of  the  mineral  (rte. 

This  si'cond  compartment,   with  the  eastern  »leia 
alrrady  described,  form  the  grantl  trunk  of  the  mil 
ml  tree. 
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On  this  trankt  about   17  or   18  miles  broad,   from 
ilan  Madoc  Point  on  tlic  soutli,   la  Llandcbic  on  tbc 
b,   is  grafted,   as  it  were,    the  westtrn  end  iif  the 
lenil  tree  :  both  scrirs  of  strata,  and  os^ieriully  the 
llrcni,  wheeling  or  veering  ao  considenUilj'  towards 
heart,  or  central  line,   that  by  the  time  they  have 
rged  from  the  sub<marine   excursion  nndet  Cnor- 
irtlieii  Bay,  a  space  of  nboiiL  SO  miles  on  tlic  south- 
line,  and  landed  in  Pembrokeshire,   the  diameter 
Ihecontrnclcd  trunk  issrarcely  more  than  five  miles  ; 
■lid  (Ik  dip  of  (befitnitn  henceforward  to  St.  Hridc's 
Bay  tircome  more  consideruhir,  so  as  in  some  phcev  to 
be  nearly  vertical ;  and  frmn  llmt  point  to  70,  bO,  5(f, 
•nd  4 i>  degrees.     The  dip  of  tlie  strata  in  the  grand 
IrilRk,  or  cast  of  Cacrmartbcti  Bay,  is  aUo  various, 
the  angle  45°  (o  one  yard  in  three,  six,  nine,  and 
Ive  i   Ibe  latter,  upon  an  avenigc,   being  the  nearest 
ich  to  Ibe  Iioiizorilul.     ^  long  the  line  clustered 
wttfa  iTOfi'Works,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  (ninlc^ 
ftom  Hirwnun  furnaces  in  IJrccknockshirc,  to  Merlhyr, 
Sirbowy,  Benufort,  Clydacli,  nnd    Blacn   Avon,   the 
dip  U  pretty  steady  at  one  yard  in  twelve;  the  coal 
rooft  arc  also  stronger  than  m  most  iwrls  of  Die  tract; 
tiro  circumstances  of  material  im|>or1ance  to  the  Ics* 
Kcsof  the  mines,      Tbc  strata  continue  their  regula- 
rity, with  tlie  exceptions  of  a  few  faults,  from  which 
but  few  coal  fields,  if  any,  arc  cKenipl,  from  Clyd  ch 
sad  Blaei)  Avon  furnaces,  round  by  Punt  y  Pool,  to 
(Iwroot  at  Cwm  Hnin;  and  here,   regularity  of  strati* 
iicalion,   ur  any  thing  like  it,    seems  to  be  ut  an  end^ 
fur  from  hence  southward,   irregularity  and  confusion 
of  strata   frequently   prevail.     This  division  between 
order  and  chaos,   led  us  to  fix  this  point  near  Cwm 
Bifinas  the  root  of  the  ininctal  tree,  in  preference  to 
Pont 
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t  y  Pool,  though  the  latter  lias  the  greatest  claim 

eiilricity. 

com  Nealh  river,  westward,   to  Caermarthen  Bay,  , 

ilrala  of  the  soiilheni  series  are  more  regular  than 

c  opposite  (0  them  on  the   north  :   from  Nealh, 

ward,    tlic  case  is  niTfr&ed  ;  for  in   the  southern 

.^  the  dip  of  liie  hlrula  h  mure  considerable  in  some, 

more  irregular  in  moat  places,  than  those  oppoute 
'icm  on  the  norlh  side :  the  roofs  of  the  coal  am 
,   in  most  places,    mure  fragile,   no  use  is  made  of 
stone,   loads  are  intolerably  bad  in  wet   seasons i 

prodls  of  course,  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
lie  opposite  series,  the  Lydia  of  so  many  Crcesusea« 
■  Faults. — "  Slips,  dykes,  gashes,  and  other  acci- 
Is,  are  not  improperly  called  troubles,  by  Scots  col- 
:." — {yUliams's  Min.  Kingdom. 

hi  Miaiiy  instances,  the  due  range  of  tlie  strata  is 
11  y  i))iuvv:i  out  of  course,  in  consequence  of  knots. 
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ime  the  strata  to  keep  the  same  dip,  &c.  without  any 
interruption  or  breach  of  regularity." — Williams* s 
Min.  Kingdom* 

Of  this  advantage  sometimes  gained  by  faults,  vie 
may  instance  a  case  in  point: — In  pursuing  a  seam  of 
coaking  coal,  six  feet  thick,  called  Greenway  vein, 
on  the  GnoU  or  Crongell  property,  near  Neath  in  Gla« 
morgmshire^  under  a  depth  of  strata  of  1 1 1  feet,  the 
coal  was  lost  all  at  once  in  a  dyke,  or  fault,  of  rounded 
stones  or  pebbles  of  unknown  thickness ;  but  in  sink* 
lag  a  wen  below,  near  (he  Abbey  Bridge,  the  Green* 
way  Tein  was  again  found,  within  18  feet  of  the  sur« 
&ce. 

Another  dyke  near  Neath,  was  bored  into  as  far  as 
S16  feet,  and  then  abandoned. 

At  the  line  of  demarcation  l)etwoen  the  northern  and 
southern  series  of  coal,  on  the  Swansea  Canal,  in 
Crlyn  Tawy,  the  seams  of  stone  coal,  on  the  north  of 
the  line  dip  info  a  dyke  or  fault,  which  apparently 
spparates  (hem  from  the  binding  and  coaking  coal 
leams  on  the  southern  side. 

We  were  informed  that  coal  measures,  in  many  in- 
stances, curve  upwards  when  they  approach  and  strike 
against  a  fault,  &c. : — "  In  (he  Aber  Crav  Colliery, 
aearthe  head  of  (he  Swansea  Canal,  abed  of  black 
thale,'  containing  iron  ore,  becomes  brown  in  colour ; 
and,  in  common  with  the  other  measures,  curves  up* 
a^tfnf  in  approaching  a  fault ;  and  (he  coal  scams,  &c. 
ice  not  known  to  be  found  nearer  than  the  Valley  of 
Neath,  oh  the  opposite  side  of  a  hill,  called  Uir  Yj* 
nydd.** — Mr.  Harper. 

This  ciArying  is  in  the  dip,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
strata,  whose  inclination  towards  the  south  is  upon  an 
iferage  one  yard  in  six:  similar  corratures  occur  at 

the 
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llic  crops  or  bassets  uf  slmta,  where  they  moct  ^ 
•  9)})>ositian. 

Iti  examining  into  the  coal  strata  between  XJonhM 
n  Glutnnrgattsliire,  and  tlie  "  sadillo,"  or  line  of  (let 
~  Ciition,  WG  were  iiitbrincd  by  Mr.  Itees,  of  13  distid 
si'iims  of  coal,  hereafter  to  be  defined:  Ilie  lltii  b 
c;i11ed  Cribwr  vein,  of  eight  feet  coal,  tbc  lowest  I) 
onelbat  he  was  acquainted  with,  carved  upwoidsj 
&ix  or  seven  yards,  bi'forc  it  met  a  breccioun  tronsilil 
limestone  rock.  We  cjcaraiiicd  tiiis  spot  in  paiticul 
bearing  that  ibey  sunk  through  limestone  into  cfll 
which  we  considered  as  an  uncommon  phenowem 
We  found  a  pit  sunk  t  h  rough  Hi  fv.ei  of  this  prolrndid 
limestone;  and  under  about  11  fathoms  more  of  ( 
cluncli,  and  iron  mines,  is  tlieCribtvr  vein  of  eight  fj 
coat :  but  lirre,  llie  limestone  is  not  to  be  considered  l 
regular  toof  of  coal,  being  only  accidental ;  as  the  lia 
stone  dips  soulli,  niidiT  ihi;  wliile  limestone  of  the  Vw 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  coal  measures  dip  north  Uv 
wards  the  *' saddle"  of  liie  tract. 

6.  Species — 'J'lie  c*.al  of  South  Wales  is  of  tbroQ 
kinds,  called  binding,  cooking,  and  stone  coal. 

1.  fiiWing  or  c-aking  coal  is  called  by  the  Webb, 
Glo  rh;ci/m,  from  its  hinding  quality;  glo  rhing,  pro- 
bably an  abbreviation  of  the  English  running  coal  i 
and  glo  ea</&in),  from  its  caking  in  »»o/(y  mass;  thoogh 
■ion,  and  for  centuries  back,  glu  a^lwm,  (culiu)  is 
generally  applied  catachrelically,  to  tbe  dust  or  refuse 
of  the  stone  coal  of  I'embrokesli  ire,  and  tbe  WGBtern 
cndof  the  grand  trunk,  iii  the  counties  of  Caeimu- 
then,  Glamorgan  and  Brecon  *. 

Thu 

*  Culm,  inltie  vulgar  rocibularj',  bccime  ii  length  applied  to  aO  re- 
ni«  co^,  inductinunately :  [bit  led  to  4tnu(i  lad  fraud ;  and  at  laigth 
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k  -ThU  cotl  seems  to  baTC  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Kir* 

,  under  the  name  of  "  Suansj/  coal."    SwanKa 

Kports  the  Uircc.  species,  lo  wbich  it  has  coiiveoieat 

>,  by  tncans  of  tlie  canab :   tiowever,  the  compo> 

tut  parU  of  the  specimen  analyzed,  vit.  75,53  of 

uboo,  23,16  of  a  mixture  of  asphalt  and  maltha, 

B  which  the  former  appeared  lo  predominate,  prove 

>  hare  been  of  Ihisbindingspcciesi  which  appears 

nearly  allied  to  WilUams's  "cherry coal"  of 

Mtland,  and  to  Farcy's  "  crozling  coal"  of  Derby- 

ihire,  &c. 

Extfrior  C/iaraeter.^Thoug\i  tills  coal  is  tbe  most 
^olarly  ilralilicd  of  these  three  species,  yet  its  varic 
tieioF  strati tication  are  numerous.  Its  strata  in  the 
great  arc  in  lines  parallel  lo  the  roof  and  floor;  and 
tlwsc  stnifa  consist  of  numbers  ofuhLbs  closely  cemented 
(ogethrr,  and  sometimes  alternately  varying  in  cmi- 
stniction  from  ifie  plunc  Klaty  to  ihe  dingonul,  and  ihc 
diagonals  reversing  each  other,  like  berring-bone  ma- 
sonry I  some  stubs  or  layers  from  batfiin  inch,   to  twu 

or  three  inches  ill  thickuess,    vary  in  fracture,   wavy, 

^^^uurly,  splintery,  &c. :  but  the  fracture  of  (he  best  snni- 
^^Bikii  is  cummonly  hexaedral,  in  smull  cubes,  paralle- 
^^^Hpipcds,  Stc-i  so  as  frequently  to  exhibit  tbe  dicyap- 
^^H^.irancc  of  giiUena,  or  potter's  lead  ore. 
^^Hr  Qttalily. — Of  ihe  two  bitumens,  asphalt  evidently 
^^^BRcilomijiates,  which  makes  it  slower  in  kindling,  bnt 
^^Hpf  longer  dnration  :  when  Ihoroiighly  healed,  it  cakes, 

^^^toa  beiriog  in  WcRminjler-Hall,  whwr  it  wai  judiciilly,  u  wril  at 
jwlicuiiulr,  decided  hj  Locd  EUenborough,  (N.  V.  v.  Nnrcaidf),  ihit 
■a  fuiuic  the  [em  Culm,  (bould  be  applied  onlT  to  luch  refcv  coal  m 
tfjiitf  arcakeiabunuiix:  thi*  Jaclitdw  two,  out  of  ih«  three  SoMth 
•pecia  of  coal. 
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coheres  in  ii  mass,  even  the  slack  or  dust  of  it ;  and 
rtcli   coni,  usphiilt   is  swti  oozinp  out  like  tar,   tft 
[iiid  iiitch  :  il  emils  thick  volumes  of  whitish  smokci 
ildi  acts  as  a  conductor  to  the  flame,  and  thuy  alter- 
tely  en  per  from  one  point  of  the  surfact:  to  another : 
is  extremely  fuliginous,  and  causes   more  work  for 
imriey-EWtrpefs,  than  any  other  coal ;  in  a  certain 
lie  of  combiiBtion,  the  asphalt,  reduced  to  soot,  as* 
nds  and  hovtis  in  tlie  air  in  the  shape  of  masiciani' 
nfchels,  \vliich  are   vulgarly  called  blac/:sy  and  soil 
ery  thing  Ihry  light  upon:  these  hovering  particles 
ntribnte  materially  to  Ihe  character  of  the  I^ondon 
mdrifs,  where  one  of  the  most  bituminous  vnrietict 
coal  is.geiierully  used.     Notwilhslnndinc;  its   filth, 
scoiilisa  slrung  flur;i!)lu  t'lu-l,  and  smiths  prefer  it 
any  olhfr,  for   obvious  reasonii,  as  ils  heal  coneen- 
les  about   the  iron  :   two  tons    of  this    coai   will  do 
ire  work  in  a  smithy,   than  two  tons  and  a  fanlf  ofa 
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'^  One  liumlrcd  part;  of  the  besl  English  coal  g^Te^ 
fbenchartcrf,  63  of  conks."— iWr.Jnrj., 

'Tlie  residuum  of  the  beat  English  coal,  distilled,  ' 
toantfi  10  73  prr  cent."— jV/*-.  Ilicloi. 
*  Ht.  Wntsoii  fouml  the  residuum  of  the  Newcastl*) 
pal  only  58  per  cent." — Mr.  KietEim. 
I'£veit  the  Inlter  qauntity  is  too  liigh  for  (he  cnmbus- 
af  this  coal  in  the  opt-it  air.     At  Merthyr  Tudfult'i 
Here  the  coaking  coal  is  universally  tiMnt,  the  coal  itt 
towed  to  be  reduced  "  about  one  half,"  or  50  pet: 
At  Cjfarlhfii,  13  Inns  of  coal  yield  13|  dozen 
rrow-londsof  coak,  each  bnirow  3cwt.   which  rc- 
HRccb  the  quaTilily  below  49  pet  cent. 

Mutthn,  the  predomiruint  bitumen  in  this  coal,  be* 

ing  more  volnlile   than  asphalt,  the  coal  is  sooner  re* 

■laced   to   coak,  with  less  diminution   of  the  citrbo* 

^^HHeeoas  part;  nhich  nccoonls  fur  its  producing  one* 

^^^Hird   more  coak,   and   being  a  quicker  fuel,    easiei 

^^^Bullcd,  and  sooner  consumed.     It  does  not  cohere  in 

^^Hbrning,  ils  cinders  will  not  rc-kiiidle;  and   its  dust, 

^^H^nning  through  the  grales,  was  thrown   away  until 

^^^fctdy.     This  coal-dust  or  slack  was  tried,  tempered 

with  mud  or  clay,  and  made  into  pellets,  like  the 

Pembrokeshire  culm)    but  the   experiment  did   not 

tacceed.     Powdered  lime  and  water   mixed   with  the 

coal-dust,  and   mnde  into  a  puste,  resembling  mortar, 

succeeds  well;  and  makes  a  tasting  auxiliary   fuel  ia 

IIk  rear  of  the  grate,  with  lumps  of  coal  in  the  front. 

Tbi>  addition  of  lime  to  coal-dust,  wc  noticed  among 

tlie economists  in  Swansea  and  Merthyr  Tudfut. 

This  coal  is  culled  in  Welsh,    Glo  f/spa^og;  from 
ytpAg,   a  claw,  or  talon;  its  burfaco  frequently   ex- 
hibiting converging    radii     promiscuously   directed^ 
similar  to  some  specimeus  of  zeolite  and  asbeatos.     Jt 
fl.  ITAL-is.  VOL.  II.]  a  teems 


lis  more  nearly  allied  lo  the  second  Tatiety  of  tlic 
KnJ  fiimily  of  Klrwan,  lh»n  to  any  other  coal  he 
■  described. 

■Ve  (In  not  know  lliat  conkinf^  in  close  hearths,  m 
Ictbod  in  Uerbysbire,  &c.  litis  been  adopted  m  Soitlb 
lies. 

Stone   Coal  is  commonly  calledin  Welsh,  G/o 

Med,  hard  coal,  from  its  not  soiling;  the  fingers,  and 

Iflaming  when  iyiii^ec!.     U  is  nearly   the  reverse  of 

Iftone  rcii/ of  Scotland,  Imt  seems  (o  agree  in  every 

|ticular  with  the  sjiecies  called  in  that  country  blind 

r  nnd  with  tlic  Kilkenny  coal  of  Ireland,  which, 

L  Kirwan  takes   for  granted,  "  consists  almost  en> 

y   of  [litre  carbon  ;"    having  neither  asphalt  to 

e  smoke,  nor  maltha  to  kindle  i[ilo  flame. 

e  will  quote  the   ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern^ 

I   of   Pembrokeshire,    for  several   particulars 

Kting  this  coal. 

'  This  cole  is  a  ready  Gere,  and  very  good  and 
Ictc*  to  Tost  and  boylc  meatc,  and  voydeof  Bmoake^ 
yll  ciiymneys  are.  It  is  called  stone  cole  for  the 
CSS  thereof,  and  beinge  once  kyndled  giveth  a 
Lter  heate  llien  light,  and  dilitcth  lo  burne  in  darke 
it  servith   alsoe  for   smithes  to  worke   with, 
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noyMiTiP  for  llie  smoake,  nor  nothing  soc  loathsome  for 
Ibe  smell  as  (he  ring  coli?  19,  vihosc  sinuabc  annoyetb 
^^■Jltt  Uijnges  ncare  it,  as   fyne  lynen,  mens  hands  that 
^^Btarra  Iheniselves  by  it :  but  tliis  stone  cole  yeeldcth  id 
^^^VlnannFf  no  smonkc  after  it  is  kyndlrd,  and  is  soc 
^^^BBTtf  (h;tt  fync  camerickc  or  Inune  is  usnnlly  dried  by 
^^^B,  without  any   stainu  or  blemishe;    mid   is  a  most 
^^RfH>v«(l  and  good  drier  of  mntilt,  (herein  passing  woode, 
fera,  or   straw.     This   cole,   for  tlie  raro   properties 
thereof,  was  carried  out  of  this  countrey,    to  the  cttie 
of  London,  to  the  lord  treasurer  Biirl-'y,  by  a  genlle- 
mnn  of  experience,  to  shewe  bow   farre  the  same  ox- 
celled  that  of  Newcastcl,  vfhercwifh  the  cilic  of  Lon- 
don is  servid ;  and  I  thitikc,  if  the  passage  Trore   not 
•oetctliuus,  ihm-c  would  be  grcate  use  made  of  it." — 
G.O.  iJGO. 
M^      "  The  fuel  priticipally  used  hrre  is  culm,  ((he  small, 
^H  irrefuse  of  stone  coal),  nhich  is  brought  from  Mil- 
I  .     ferd- Haven   ami    Bride's    Bay,   the  price   of  which 
irllhtn  these  few  years  is  much    incrcnsed:  yet  consi- 
tiering   its  grncral  usefulness  and   durability,  it  slill 
may  be  esteemed  a  cheap  fuel ;  as  it  stands  a  man,  oil 
Bi  KTerage,  brought  home  in  his  door,  no  more  than 
1/.  10^  per  barrel*;  a  sum,  »hich  (he  making,  that 
it,  (he  reducing  it  into  compost  with  clay,  may  raise  to 
is.  \d.  In  commendation  of  the  excellence  of  (his  sp^ 
cie«of  foel,  too  much  cannulbe  said,  particularly  as  not 
pToductivo  of  smoke,  forculinnry  puti>oscs,  the  malt- 
tiODee,aiMl  the  laundry:  nurdoesitreqiiirethatconslant 
pabolam  which  other  lirca  do;   as,  made   up  iu   (he 
morning,  il  is  known  to  endure  a  whole  day,  without 
renovation  ;  and,  besides,  like  the  vestal  fire,  is  never 
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imaljilily.     Not  having  seen  i(,  and  our  infornunt 
ing  never  seen  canncl  coal,  it  must  remain   a  sub- 
.  of  eiicjiiiry,  whelher  this  lantern  cnal  be  a  cannd 
not?      We  know   an   instance   in   Denbighshire, 
2fe  canncl  coal  rides  upon  binding  coal,  both  cuni. 
■a,  but  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  each  other, 
e  position  of  the  lantern  co.il  is  about  IS  fathomi 
3W  the  Llanbedt  oi  Meiros   vein,  and  about  the 
le  space  above  the  Leimog  or  Bryn  y  Cae  vein,  in 
parish  of  Llanliaran,  Glamorganshire: — soathera 
es. 

1.  "There  is  coal  cast  by  (he  sea  about  Newport, 
VlonmouthsUire  :  })Gor  people  father  it,  and  sell  it. 
iililion  says,  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  laying  an 
josition  fur  evfry  bushel  of  coiil  sogalhered,  ihcro 
i  no  coal  1o  be  found  during  the  three  years  Ihe  im- 
ilion  continued  ;  but  when  abolished,  it  returned 
great   plenty,  as  it  now  continues."— Z,e»cr/ron» 
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'foand  In  the  river  Connay,  in  Noriti  Wales :  vihat 
could  give  rise  (o  this  fuble  we  know  not,  nnk'ssthe 
cnr^  of  n  foumlerpd  coal-vcssci  slioiild  be  grndiiully 
driven  up  the  tivcr  by  tlic  agency  of  tlie  tides. 

7.  Loco-posilion  of  the  three  species  of  coal:— 
The  binding  coal  (1st  species)  occupies  llie  eastern 
■trala,  and  those  which  curve  northwardly  to  the 
non> works  of  Ponl  y  Pool,  lllaen  Avon,  and  Clydacli ; 
and  thence  westwardly  to  NantyGlo,  Kbwy  ValCi 
ind  Beaufort  iron-works;  thence  to  Sirhowy  and 
Tredegar  iron-works,  where  the  coal  commences  its 
■tate  of  (ransitton,  from  its  binding  quality  to  that  of 
coaking  coal  (Sd  species). 

The  transition  advances  westward  ofSirhowy,  eq 
llial  at  the  Unioo  or  Uluen  ftoinnoy  (llhymni)  iron* 
works,  at  the  junction  of  the  IbrLC  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth,  Brecon,  and  Glnmofiran,  the  coal  is  of  the 
|Wrfect  coaking  kind  ;  and  continues  so,  onward,  to 
tJie  iron-works  of  Dowlas,  Plymouth,  Pen  Daron, 
Cyfarthfa,  Aber  DSr,  and  Ilirwaun.  About  the  lat- 
ter  place,  the  coal  is  a  second  time  prepuring  for  & 
transition  from  coaking  coal  to  stone  coal  (Sd  species). 

Itetween  Hirwaun  and  the  river  Neath,  the  trnnit* 
fion  is  completed  ;  and  thenceforward,  for  the  space 
of  about  70  miles,  to  St.  Bride's  Bay,  on  the  coa!>[  of 
IVmbrokesIiire.  the  iiortlicrn  scries  consist  entirely  of 
stone  coal. 

The  southern  series  in  Pembrokeshire,  consist  also 
nf  (be  same  kind  of  coal ;  the  county  having  no  bitu- 
ininous  caal  within  it.  The  smilltern  series  of  stone 
coal  ends  somewhere  under  Cuermarthen  Bay ;  for 
on  proceeding  eastward,  and  lauding  on  Ibc  coast  of 
Gower,  in  Glamorganshire,  stone  coat  is  no  more  to 
be  found  ;  the  Isl  and  Sd  species,  both  bituminous, 
CQalioaiflg  from  (hence,  in  separate  beds,  all  the  way, 
z  4  aboul 
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Ibout  50  miles,  to  llic  root  of  the  min^Tal  tTCe  in  Mon- 
poullisbire,  where  wc  begun  to  trace  the  toco-posttion 
f  the  species. 

Slone  coal  uccupies  the  whole  scries,  norlltcra  and 
louthcni,  within  the  limits  ^iboye  describee). 
J  Cooking  coal  occupies  the  whole  of  the  northern 
leries  from  Hirwaun  furnaces  to  those  of  Sirhowjr,  cx- 
lepling  a  few  of  the  upperstrata,  which  t^oiisbt  of 
linding  coal. 

Binding  coal  occupies  the  whole  of  the  noilbcm 
Icrics  east  of  Isirhonj. 

1  Coakitig  coal  is  a  medial  link,  in  the  three  Bevetal 
lircumstunces  of  loco- position,  properties,  aod  a,- 
lernat  character,  between  the  luo  extremes  of  binding 
1  the  cast,  and  stojie  coal  on  llic  west. 
Tliis  regular  and  gTadiiiil  trarisilimi  fmrn  one  species 
ftfcoal  to  another,  is  in  the lon^iiludinallineof  bearing 
Irom  east  to  west ;  and  not  in  the  transverse  line  of  dip 
liiialion  from  north  to  soulli. 
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The  strata  of  coaking  coal  from  Kaen  Rhjmni,  in 
like  manner  dip  under  the  surface  strata  of  binding  coal 
at  Rhiw  Cymmrwg. 

2.  Llantwitf  Vaerdre  (Southern  Series). 

Ft.    /«• 

i  Maes  mawr  vein,  •••••—•—••        3      6 
Binding  Goal  \  ^^^  y^^^^^  ^j^^^^ g      g 

Coaking  Coal — Fforcst  vach,  ditto,  •.•^••.•«        3 

»       3.  Crongdlj  near  Neath,  (Southern  Series). 

Ft.    u. 

Coaking  Coal — three  upper  beds,  ^% m...      15      0 

Binding  Coal*-t\vo  louver  beds,  .............m...        7     10 

4.  Bryn  Cochy  west  of  Neath y  (Southern  Series). 

Fi,      /«. 

Binding  Coal,  upper  scam,    •••••••m«...m«.m«.m»  3  G 

Coaking,  second  coal, .•••m..-m..m..m...  4  6 

Coaking,  (liird  cocii)  •••••••••••••••«. •.•••.m..m...  o  u 

Binding,  fourth  coal, ^ 5  0 

Binding,  fifth  coal,  ^ 4  0 

8.  Mode  oftcorking  or  raising  coal:  first,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^^  The  diggin  of  this  cole  is  of  ancient  tymes  used  in 
this  conntie,  but  not  in  such  extent  and  skilful!  sorte 
as  now  it  is ; .  for  in  former  tyme  they  used  not  engins 
for  lifting  up  of  the  coles  out  of  the  pit,  but  made  their 
entrance  slope,  soe  as  the  people  carried  the  coales  upon 
their  backes  along  stayers,  which  they  called  land* 
wayes :  whereas  now  they  sinke  their  pitts  downe  right 
four  square,  about  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  with 
a  wyndles  turnid  by  faure  men  they  draw  up  the  coles 
a  barrell  full  at  once  by  a  rope :  this  they  call  a  down- 
right doore.      The  lordes  of  the  land  have  eyther 

rent| 
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t,  or   (lie  lliirtl   barnHI,  artet  all  cliargo   of  the 
rkededucled." 

'  Tlie  cole  is   first  found  by  a  small  appearance 
rcof,  wliich   Ihay  call  edga  Mliich  btiiig  fourH, 
Y  Benrcli  ttliich  way  (lie  vejne  Icaiiclli,  anJ  on  the 
ilraric  side  tliey  begin  to  sinke,  for  the  cole  is  found 
lye  slope  ill   tlie  ground,  and  seldom  doKurighU 
e  cole  bcinge  found,  Ibe  workmen  follow  tbe  veyne 
rie  way,  unlill  it   cnde,  or  be  Ictled  by  water  or 
ke.     The  veync  will  not  bu  for  llic  most   parte 
sing  five  or  six  foote  decpe,  soe  that  the   cole  it 
ried  stooping;  for  tbey  commonly  leave  a  foote  of 
E  in  Ibe   boKome   uiidigged,  to  serve  for  a  strong 
ndation,  except  (bey   finde  ihe  rocke  nndcr  fonte, 
icb    tliey  call  Ibe  doonslotie,  wbicb,  ifllicy  finde, 
n  tlipy  dij,'  cleane  nil  Ibe  cole,   and  fiirlber  tlifii 
t  stone  tliey  looke  for  noe  cole :  and  over  bead  tlxty 
driven  fo  tymber  tbcir  worke,  to  keep  tbc  esirlbc 

1  that  bcnrc  the  ciylos  in  fitt  baskets  on  thdf 
lekes,  gocing  always  stooping:,  by  reason  of  the  low- 
I  of  the  pitt:  vach  bearer  carriclh  this  basket  six 
Riome,  wbcrc  upon  a  bench  he  Inycth  it;  where 
Betnb  him  another  boye  with  an  einplic  basket, 
Klich  facgifelh  him,  and  tnkt-th  Ihat  which  is  Tullof 
,  and  cnrrictb  it  as  farre,  where  annthcr  ineetelh 
him,  and  so  till  they  come  under  Ihedoore,  whcrp  il 
is  hdcii  up.  In  one  pill  (here  will  be  sixteen  persons, 
whereof  there  will  be  thn-e  pickitxes  digging,  sca«!t 
bearers,  one  filler,  fuur  winders,  two  ridlers  wboTydlfl 
lh«  coles  when  it  is  nlntide,  first  to  drnw  the  small  c 
from  the  bigjt  by  one  kinde  of  rydell,  then  a  » 
rydling  wilh  a  sranlli-r  rydle  wilh  which  they  dmwtl 
smaller  coles  for  the  smythrs  from  the  colme,  whid^-' 
indettl,  is  but  very  dust,  which  serveth  for  lyme 
burning.  These  persons  will  bndc  about  80  or  100 
bcrrells  of  cole  in  a  dny  There  toolcs  about  Ihis  works 
are  ptcknxes  with  a  rmmd  pole,  wedges  nnd  tilcdgea 
to  batter  the  rockcs  that  entsse  thnre  workc. 

*'  All  lyines  of  ibe  yeare  is  indifTerent  for  ivorliinge, 
-hat  the  holt  weather  worst,  by  reason  of  eodaine 
daniites  (hat  liuppen,  which  often  cause  Ihc  workmen 
to  fiwoone,  and  will  not  suffer  the  oaiidlei  to  biirne, 
but  (he  flume  waxing  blew  of  collor,  will  of  themselves 
go  out.  They  work  fropn  six  to  six,  and  rcste  an 
hour  at  noone,  and  eale  (heir  allowance  as  they  terme 
1(,  which  is  6d.  in  bred,  and  Ad.  in  drinkc  nmonge  a 
dozen  ;  (his  is  of  cuslonic  on  ( he  charge  uf  the  pitt, 
■hhoiigh  llii'y  workf  on  (heinr  oivne  charge." 

"  The  cole  lliey  findc  h  cythcr  an  ore  cule,  a.  siring, 
or  I  tUitchc.  The  ore  is  (he  best,  and  is  a  greate 
Teyne  spreading  every  way,  and  endureth  longest  i 
the  ffn'jif  is  a  small  iKtrrow  reyiie,  somctymes  (wo, 
.Ihree^ 
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e,  or  fourc  foote  in  bignes,  and  runnelii  downe 
t,  .111(1   is  always  found  bdwceiic  two  rochcs :  b 
■he  llit'y  call  a  piece  of  cole  by  ilscirc,  found  in 
^arliic,  and  is  (jiiicklie  digged  about,  and  no  mors 
c  tbiiiidc  of  that  poecc. 

Tbc  workcnicn  of  tliis  black  labor,   observe  all 
isbed  Iioly  dayes,  and  cnniiotbe  wajned  from  Ihat 

iC. 

About  three  ycarca  past,  tbcrc  was  a  gencrall  and 
imposition  or  custome  rayscd  upon  liie  colra^ 
iwout  tlic  realnio,  which  was,  that  for  every  cbaul- 
1  tran^porled,  )icr  majestic  sliall  liavc  of  custlome  at 
rale  of  4d.  for  every  barrcU,  wlit-reas  (he  price  of 
barrel!  is  but  6d.  scie  (hat  llic  cuBlome  is  neare  the 
■0  of  f lie  cole:  and  the  like  custome  was  demanded 
llic  coliiic,  wliicii  Mas  sould  but  for  one  penny  the 
rdl ;  lor  which  (lie  Irihliincn  wlio  are  scrvid  from 

coiinlry,  and    Ibc   seamen   grnilly    conipl;iync(]| 
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most  of  the  iron-works  have  been  established,  and  deep 
vaHiea  haTe  been  formed  by  the  Tawy,  Neath ,  A?an^ 
Cynon,  Rhondda,  Taff,  Roraney,  Sirhowy,  Ebwy^ 
Clydach,  Avon,  &c«  coal  seams  are  entered  into, 
ill  at  once,  throngh  levels  in  the  sides  of  the  moan* 
tains.  One  of  these  levels,  near  the  Margam  copper 
irorks  in  Glamorganshire!  is  from  a  mile  and  a  quar« 
ter,  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  hill  between 
Aber  D&r  and  Merthyr  Tndful  is  perforated  with 
levels;  on  the  N.  E.  side  by  the  Cyfarlhfa  Company, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  side  by  the  Aber  Dfir  Company: 
there  is  no  underground  communication  as  yet  between 
the  two  companies;  but  there  will  be,  through  a  level 
aearly  three  miles  in  length . 

About  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century,  Mr.  Ed. 
Lhuyd,  in  his  pursuit  of  natural  curiosities  to  enrich 
his  Lithophylacium,  describes  this  method  of  raising 
eoal,  as  then  practised  on  the  Clydach  in  Brecknock- 
shire: ^^  At  a  place  called  Llan  Elhi,  we  searched 
tome  coal  and  iron  mines  :  their  coal  works  were  not 
pits  sank  like  draw-wells,  but  large  inroads  made 
into  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  that  three  or  four  horse* 
men  might  ride  abreast :  the  top  is  supported  by  pil« 
hrs  left  at  a  certain  distance,  and  they  make  their 
bye  lanes  as  in  other  pits,  as  the  vein  requires.**—* 
Phil.  Trans.  XX VI I.  No.  334,  p.  467. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  principal  strata  of  coal  in 
Glamorganshire  lie  from  five  fathoms  to  600  or  700 
fethoma  deep,  still  -it  has  not  been  necessary  to  pursue 
these  strata  deeper  than  about  80  fathoms. 

^*  The  veins  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  in  the  vicinity  of 
aost  of  the  iron-works  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamor* 
ganshircy  are  drained  and  worked  by  levels  or  horizon* 
tal  drifts,  which  opportunity  is  given  by  the  deep  val- 
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s  vrhicl)  i^nerally  ran  in  a  nmlb  and  toulh  tlirectioOf 
frseclinR  ihe  rimge  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  wliich  run 
an  cnsi  and  wcit  direction  under  tlie  high  mountaini, 
1  ihpri'bj  serving  ns  main  (trains  ;  so  ihat  llkccol- 
:  nnd  miner  here  gel  at  the   (reasiixes  of  the  earth, 
lioiit  going  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  sinking 
■1»  pits,  and  erecting  powerful  fire  engines.     How- 
r,  in  process  of  (iine,   in  sitoalioiis  wUere   llie  coal 
1  iron  ore  that  are  above  the  level  of  those  natural 
ins  become  csliausled,  it  will  be  found  necessary  la 
k  shallow  pits  and  erect  fire  engines  for  the  draining 
1  working  of  the  coal  anil  iron  ore ;  and  at  a  futura 
iod  pits  of  still  greater  depth  must  be  sunk  for  tba 
le  purposes."— il/r.  Marliit,   PhU.  Trans.  1806; 
-XVII.  p.  324. 

h    Qunntitij  of  Coal,  CofisumpUon,  *c.— "  The 
pcsl  part  of  liic  bason  is  between  Neath  in  Glamov- 
lihirc  and  Llanelly  in  Cacrmarthenshire :  the  up- 
most stratum  here  does  not  extend  a  mile  in  a  north 
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(hit  county,  by  reason  of  lite  bason  BOt  beln^  of  suffi* 
ctent  ilcptli  and  widlli  lo  bold  tbcm. 

'  Tbcre  are  IS  veins,  or  strata  of  coal,  in  this  mi- 

■rai  depository,  from   Ibree  lo  nine  iixt  lUick  cac)i» 

Wbicb  logedtrr  make  70^  ft-i-t ;  and  there  arc    11  veins 

lorv,   front    18  inches  to  Ihrce   feet,  nbich    make  ^4^ 

et,  making  in  all  55  fcc(;  buiides  a  number  of  snialler 

inSf  from   li  (u  IS  indies,  and  from  6  lo  I^  iiicbfa 

t  liiickness,  not  c;dcidiited  iipon.     By   lakin;;  llus 

rrntge  !ei){:lh   »iid  brtiidih   of  t)ie  f(iri'i;uing  dlirerciit 

trnlaofcoai,  Hie  amount  is  about  100(>  (square  iD'di:s, 

ContaiMng  about  95  feet  of  con),  in  33  distinct  slr-ita  i 

which  will  prodncc,  in  the  cnmmon  way  of  working, 

160,000  ton^j  [ter  sere,  or  64  millions  of  tons  in  every 

iqaare  nile. 

**  A»  every  sfrutnni  risrs  reBwlarly  from  itsbfiseto 
tbeaurfiice,  and  is  fn^nenlly  visible  nnd  iKtre,  in  pre- 
cipices snd  dn;pdini;ti'«;  andoflea  diKCOVered,  where 
ike  surface  Boil  is  sbalhiw,  in  tn-nching,  or  in  furining 
UgU  mads ;  and  by  reason  of  llie  whole  country  within 
Ibis  twandary  beiii^  so  perforated  by  pits,  and  so  in* 
Imoctcd  by  the  various  opcratinnx  of  nrl  and  nature  ; 
il  ii  iiot  probable  Ibat  any  vein  of  coal,  iron  ore,  or 
otbeceUntum,  remains  undtscovered  in  this  mineral 
biwn."— iUr.  Marlin. 

We  had  made  a  rude  cnlcnlulioa  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  in  South  Wiiln,  in  eompaoy  with  some  iittellii^iit 
ptiaoni  at  Mtrlliyr  Tudful,  before  we  rctxived  a  lian- 
•eriptof  Mr.  Martin'^  Communication  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Our  data,  we  now  tiod,  were  upon  a  luv 
scale;  malting  allowance  for  the  dip  of  the  strata,  or 
that  two  sides  are  of  greater  extent  than  one  side  of 
any  trian^e,  we  had  reduced  Hie  lOtX)  square  miles  (a 
ttX)}  iLb»ting  tbit  npcilicies,  ewiuf  to  (ke  ba-aking  in 

of 


of  the  Bays  of  Caermarthen  and  Swansea,  tiie  great 
number  of  estensire  fauUs,  tlie  bnuWersempiit  of 
strata  in  different  parts,  &c.  [tiRlead  of  95  feet  depth 
of  coal,  we  calculated  upon  81  fort,  making  allowance 
for  the  lesser  extent  of  the  npprr  s'rata  in  Ihe  grand 
trunk,  and  for  itiu  iuferiority  of  deptb  in  Pembroke 
•Iiire.  Upon  these  data,  deducting  one-fourth  part 
out  of  thcf^ross  amount  for  waste,  and  coal  left  behind, 
an  acre  will  produce  98,010  cubic  yards;  which  at 
the  rate  of  19  cwt.  to  llie  yard,  will  give  93,109  tons  of 
coiil  |)cr  acre  :  this  multiplied  by  640,  the  acres  in  a 
mile,  and  again  by  900  miles,  the  extent  of  (he  tract, 
vill  give  53  thousand  568  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

According  to  Mr.  Martin's  calcntnlion,  the  bason 
contains,  or  rather,  did  once  contain,  (J4  thousand 
millions  of  tons. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  liis  Mineral  Kingdom,  was  the 

j  first  vvtio  sounded  ihc  nlurm,  that  Britain,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  might  be  williout  any  native  coal  fuel. 
He  was  then  treated  as  a  chimerical  writer;  but  cal- 
culators have  since  citincided  with  his  opinion. 

In  the  Report  of  Nurtliiimberland,  Messrs.  Bailry 
and  Culley,  calculate  the  duration  of  the  NewcaMie 
coal  tract  of  128,000  acres,  which,  at  the  known  nn- 
•ual  consumption  of  )55  acres,  would  be  exhausted  in 

T9S5  years,  supposing  the  tract  to  bear  the  average 

"depth  of  six  yards  of  coal;  but  taking  the  more  pro* 
bable  average  depth  at  four  yards,  then  all  the  New- 
castle coal  would  be  consumed  in  450  years ;  and  three 
yards  depth,  would  Isist  no  more  than  400  years,  sup^ 
posing  the  annual  consumption  and  exports  to  n 

I  <^ttationary. 

The  South  Wales  coal  tract,  it  is  trne,  has  r 
City  of  Loudon  to  supply  with  fuel ;  but  it  has  t» 

BUpplj' 
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iQppIy  the  home  consumptioa  of  a  great  portion  of 
levcn  counties ; — about  58  bla^t  furnaces ; — about  50 
iron  forges  and  rolling  mills  :— about  10  large  tin  and 
copper  works,  whereof  one  copper  work  is  said  to  con- 
sume aYM>ut  70  tons  of  coal  per  day  when  in  full  work  ; 
besides  vast  exports  from  Newport,  DardifT,  Ne<ith, 
Swansea,  Burry  River,  Sander's  Foot,  Milford  Haven*, 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  &c.  for  supplying  steam-engines, 
lime-kilns,  roait-houses,  hop-kilns,  and  bouse  fuel, 
in  the  West  of  £ngland,  the  western  coasts  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  &c. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  calculation  ^f  the  dura- 
tion of  the  coal  in  South  Wales,  is  a  difficult  task; 
and  more  productive  of  trouble  than  of  either  utility 
0^  satisfaction  :  we  shall  therefore  leave  it  to  those  who 
bare  better  means,  and  more  leisure :  it  will  be  allowed 
also,  that  every  ounce  of  coal  we  burn,  so  far  reduces 
the  general  or  public  fund  ; — then,  if  things  remain  ia 
their  present  state  to  a  certain  period,  it  is  clear  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  tract,  where  coal  is  now 
purchased  at  4^.  or  6s*  a  ton,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  driving  their  cars  into  the  mountain  tur- 
baries for  fuel ;  unless  the  dreams  of  cliemistry  be  rea- 
lised, and  gases  be  discovered,  permanently  productive 
of  heat  as  well  as  of  light. 

ID.  Price  of  Coal. — Owing  to  the  very  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  this  chief  of  fuels,  the  price  must  consi- 
derably vary  in  different  places.  In  parts  of  lladnorshire 


*  Mr.  HassaU,  states  the  export  of  stOne  coal  and  culm,  from  Milford, 
Awiugtheyear  1792,  at  60/>i?3  chaldrous ;  amounting  to  37,426/.;  ^^be^ 
■■^  the  vast  quantities  consumed  in  the  country,  in  futl  for  the  inhabi- 
'^Vii  and  for  burning:  lime,  drying  malt,  and  smith's  work."— Or/jjriM/ 
^^e/Pmbrolf^  pp.GO,  Gl. 

••  WALES.  VOL.  II. J  A  a  COUl 
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il   i&  15  limes,  and  in  parig  of  Card  ignnsli  ire  SO 
icsilcarer  than  at  thcpils;  where  it   is  lioiiiihl,  in 
St  piaccs,  at  from  is.  1o  (ii.   per  (on,  long  weigh!, 
the  iiilorior,  ivhrrcpooil  roatU  hnvc  iiot  yet  made 
ir  appearand',  hotsc-loaJs  of  2cwt.  each,  are  sold 

:;/.'.  or  3i,i.    . 

\n  the  rcign  of  Elizabeth,  before  the  lax  upon  coal 
ricd  coastwise  took  pl;irc,  bIoiic  coal  in  Peinbrote- 
rc  sold  for  6d.,  an*!  cuini  for  burning  time  at   one 
my  per  baniA  of  -10  gallons.     Culm,  now  brought 
SCI  to  Abcrporlh,  in  Gardi^unshirp,  costs  2*.  9d. 
arrel.     In  the   Dovey,  on   the  bcnlers   of  North 
ak-9,  col'ii  from  MilConl,  sells  for   IGs.  and  colm 
•a  Nealli,  for  ISt.  a  tun   measure,  weighing  abeut 
-wl. 

U  A[;i'i\)alw>ili,  biiidiii/j  coal   from  Newport  sells 
SSs.  a  ton  imasiirc;  and  Irom  Liverpool,  &c.  40s. 
I'g  III  1  he    duly.      Liverpool    coal  is  infL'rior  to  the 
^n^^KjiimW^ieveMimiortctnjLi^^jalia^^ 
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First  Btd  of  the  Grand  Section  of  South  Wales:  it 
consists  of  varieties  of  argillaceous  rocks;  roofing* 
slates;  flags,  or  flooring  stones,  &c. ;  and,  in  the 
«ret»tem  parts,  excellent  building  stones,  whereof  the 
houses  in  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwyth  aSbrd  good 
specimens.  In  the  more  eastern  parts,  this  bed  dege* 
Derates  by  degra^s  into  very  perishable  shale,  scarcely 
fit  for  the  covering' of  roads:  this,  ho\Kever,  is  here 
tod  there  intersected  with  veins  of  grey  mountain 
feck,  whereof  good  samp/les  raay  be  seen  in  welUbuilt 
houses  at  Llanidloes,  brought  from  a  vein  running  as 
usual  from  N.  E.  toS.  W.  across  the  road  leading 
from  thai  town  to  Llaugurig.  Beginning  at  the  foot  of 
Cader  idris,  this  argillaceous  bed  crosses  the  Dovey 
into  Cardiganshire,  engrosses  the  whole  county, 
crosses  the  Teivy  into  Caermarthenshire,  and  pro- 
oeeck  to  the  south  of  the  river  Towy  :  from  the  more 
CMlern  ipoint  of  Aran  Vowddwy,  this  bed  crosses  the 
Dovey  into  Montgomeryshire,  takes  in  the  whole  of 
ihe^Minty,  crosses  the  Kerry  Hills  into  Kadnorshire, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  county  (excepting  a  little  at 
the  soDth*eastern  corner)  crosses  the  Wye  into  Breck* 
jMokshice,  where  it^rves  as  the  base  of  the  £ppynt 
hiUsi  the  SMiimits  of  which  consist  of  the 

Second  Bedy  of  rod  sandstone,  with  its  parallel  ac- 
4ioiapeMmeDts,  hard  building*stone,  and  micaceous 
flage  and  tiles,  lliis  bed,  i>rooeedijig  southward, 
oroswM  the  river  Usk,  and  occupies  the  loftiest  range  of 
flumiiaiiis  in  South  Wales,  tl»e  Beacons,  or  Vans  of 
BndnBodcshtre  and  Caermartheoiihire.  These  rocks 
exhibit  a  very  regular  stratification,  bearing  the  same 
■Icady  point  of  inclination,  and  without  any  foreign 
admixtnres,  excepting  in  cases  of  transition.  Upon 
4his  Tast  mass  lies  the 

8d  Bedy  of  PuddingstotiCy  in  which  are  cemented 

A  a  9  large 
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rc  quartz  pebbles  of  various  colours,  reddisli,  greeu- 
>  &c. 

1.  Pn'milhe   Limestone— (the  middle  range,   dc- 
ibed   in  tbc  Section  on   Soil  and   Surface);    some 
ts  stratified,  others  amorphous ;  without  any  marks, 
e  occnsionally  a   coaly   appearance  like  flakes  of 
od  bark,   t}i;niting  with   nitre.     Henceforward,  the 
ceeding  strata  appear  to   advantage,  with  very  re- 
ar inclination  towards  the  south-east,  in  Taf-Vechan 
glc,  near  Merlhyr  Tudfiil;  on   the  twd  of  the  Cly- 
:h  in  Brecknockshire ;  and  in  other  places  where  ttw 
pest  dingles  occur. 

».  Cherl,   finegrained;  about  four  feet  thick, 
i-  Limestone,  whiter,  or  paler  coloured  than  that 
Ko.  ■!  ;  hrtviii^  ocensiunally  a  few  marine  exuriic; 
mt  4a  ii-ct  (hick. 

.C7icr(,(,imilartot]iat  of. Vo.5;about  four  feet  thick. 
;.   C/iert,  coarsegrained,  inclining  to  burrj  about 
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it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  (he  base  of  (lie  nordi- 
thern  series  of  coal  veins  in  this  (ract:  its  thickness  is 
45  feet.  This  rock  is  also  called  Carre g  JFj/llt;  Ni- 
cholas's rock ;  Roken  Gj/mraeg. 


Kt, 
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lS.ATCUiof  nal^     1 

13.  Blue  cleft,  or cluBch,  ...  15 

U.  A  vein  of  fox/,      1 

15.  Blue  cleft,    10 

16.  A  vein  of  ^<7/,      .........  2 

17.  Blue  cleft,    24 

16.  Apin  ofOTM^,  0 

19.  Cleft,    2 

9a  A  pin  of  iMMT, 0 

81.  Deft,    2 

22.  RoMcr  vein  otm^, 0 

93.  Blue  cleft,    8 

^fireelay, 1 

25.  A  vein  of  <oii/, 1 

96.  Blue  cleft,    2 

97.  Pin  garw  wiiir,     0 

8a.  Blue  cleft,    4 

99.  Knobby^  vein  mi/i^f  0 

30.fibecleft,    4 

31.  Large  vein  of  min^,     ...  o 

^  Blue  deft,  with  three?  g 

pinsofOT/M,    ^ 

^  Icnkin  veinm/A«,     0 

S4.  Blue  cleft,    10 

*Si  YeOowpin,  not  workod,  0 

^  Hard  rock  and  cleft,  ...  10 

^*  Black  ]un  «r/irr,     0 

38.  Ground  blue  cleft 3 

^  Little  blue  vein  jw//i/,  ...  0 

«>•  Wne  deft,    6 

*L  Lii^  blue  vein  otm^,  ...  0 
^  Mae    ground,    with? 

bediof  rock,  3 

^Ban»of,«,,    0 

^Bbeckft, 4 


8 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

H 

0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
4 
6 
7 

24 
0 
3 
0 

H 

0 

Si 
0 

34 
0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

3     6 

7 
0 


No.  Ft.  In. 

45.  Blue  vein  w//i^,     0    4 

46.  Bluecltfft,     2 

47.  Blue  pin  Mm/,  0 

48.  Blue  cleft,    2 

49.  Lower  blue  vein  mine^  0 

50.  Ground  hard  cleft, 2 

51.  Blue  pin  mhff 0 

52.  Blue  cleft,    1 

53.  Blue  veinmiiv/,    0 

54.  Bkie  cleft,  with  two? 


s 


0 
3 
0 

H 

6 
o 

6 

H 

6 

mine-pins, 

55.  Yellow  vein  fflf/rf,    0    44 

56.  Blue  cleft,    1     7 

57.  Rock  pin  mm/,    [ 0    S 

7 
C 
5 
0 

24 
0 

3 

O 

4 


58.  Hard  rock,  3 

59.  Ground  blue  cleft, 3 

CO.  Black  pin  m/W,    O 

61.  Blue  cleft,    4 

62.  Spotted  ;&/», 0 

63.  Ground  blue  cleft,  2 

64.  Yellow  pin  ir/a/,  0 

65.  Blue  cleft,     15 

66.  Gelli  deg  fo.i/,  3 

67.  Hard   ruck,   or    quarl  .^ 
tymrae^,    ^ 

68.  A  vein  of  fW, 1 

69.  Blue  cleft,    5 

70.  A  vein  of  cojI^ 2 

71.  Blue  cleft,     6 

72.  Cwm  y  Mwynco^/,     ...  5 

73.  Cleft,    « 

74.  Fire  clay,  • 4 

75.  Black  sulphureous  sdiist,  1 

76.  Blue  cleft,    5 

77.  Large  balls  of  mine,  ScwU    I 


G 

O 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
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only  8  inches  pincbino:.  In  another  part  of  Ihe  Sec- 
fionMiefiml  "  Yr  4s  Ids  boiiom  coa\,  3  foet — Pinch- 
ing, 4  inches. —  IV  as  Ids  engine  ciml,  1  foot. —  Yr  as 
Ids  top  coal,  4  fed  9  inches  :*' — in  all  8  feet  9  inches  of 
coal,  ^itb  only  4  inches  of  foreign  cidmixturc.  In  this 
section  also,  very  minnfe  Tcins  of  coal  occur,  about 
twenty  under  18  inches  thickness. 


Substances, 


Rock,  cluncb,  hind,  &c. 
Iron  minesy 
lire  clay, 
Coal, 


Totals 


Ci/Tarthva, 


\o.  ol"  Depth 
Bedb 


48 

28 

3 

J2 


Ft   In 

(j\^   6 

9  li 

7'  A 

58   8 


101     1(389   9 


Doulus. 


So.  of  Depth 
Beds. 


108 

68 

3 

36 


LF^  In 
526    7 

11  9 
8   6 

56   8 


205 


603  6 


In  order  to  make  the  Grand  Section  complete,  vte 
ought  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  strata  which 
succeed  Ntf.  113,  in  the  Cyfnrthfa  Section,  from  thence 
southward  to  the  '^  Saddle/'  or  heart  of  the  mineral 
treOi  where  the  80Uth>vard  inclination  ends,  and  the 
<:ounter  •series  take  place;  both  scries  meeting,  or  sup* 
posed  to  meet,  in  an  angle  somewhat  similar  tj  a  broad 
Roman  V,  or  in  a  curve  like  a  broad  Roman  U:  but 
this  link  must  be  left  for  others  to  join. 

The  stratification  of  the  southern  series  has  not  as 
yet  been  so  clearly  ascertained  as  that  of  the  northern  ; 
and  for  obvious  reasons  :  on  the  northern  series  are  es- 
tablished, almost  exclusively,  the  great  iron-works, 
where  the  skill  and  spirit  of  the  proprietors  have  neg- 
lected no  means  of  ascertaining  the  structure  of  their 
iDincral  tract.  The  southern  series,  on  the  contrary, 
opting  in  a  few  places  from  Margam,  and  Neath,  to 

A  a  4  Llanelly 


nelly  in  Cacrmarthcnshirc,  liave  never  been  opened 
;  upon  pctly  scales  for  liome  consumption,     lis  nB>> 
III  posilion  also,  renders  it  far  less  favourable  to  in- 
tigalion;  for  Mr.  Martin's  "  Bason"  docs  not  stand 
d;  its  norlliern  brim  being  mucli  higher  llian  tbe 
thcrn  ;   so  that,  (r-sciise  anotlier  new  lerra)  il  is  like 
lincral  boat,  upsetting  towards  (he  Bristol  Channel, 
e  lowest  seams  of  coal  in  the  northern  series  crop  out 
the  tops,   or  on  the  northern  sides,  of  the  highest 
sinllic   tract;   wliilst  Ihc  lowest  of   the   southern 
es  are,  in  Glamorgan  Lower,  under  the  level  of  the 
stol  L'hannel. 

[he  siliceous  anil  calcareous  rocks,  which   serve  as 
bases  of  the  northern  series,  also  crop  out  in  stn- 
dous  masses ;  and  arc   conliniums  in   their  line  of 
rinj;,  from  the   "  Fnrcwell   Hofk."  of  Monnioulli- 
re  to  the  "  Doou  Rock"  of  Pern Urokcsli ire  ;  and 
lowest  bed  of  coal  is  llicrc  every  ulicre  known  to  a. 
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**  In  digging  for  coal  on  the  marsh,  last  winter, 
about  three  fathoms  deep,  they  came  to  another  sor* 
face  of  ground  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  thick,  of 
a  kind  of  turf  earth,  for  being  dry  it  would  burn  as 
well  as  turf;  in  which  the  stock  of  an  oak  tree,  root 
and  all,  was  found  as  it  grew,  and  the  bark  remained 
so  that  it  might  be  judged  to  be  an  oak  ;  but  so  soft, 
except  a  little  nearer  the  heart,  that  it  might  be  cut 
with  a  shovel.  Below  the  oak  and  turf  soil  they  had 
clay  like  the  first  (none  such  to  be  found  but  where  the 
tide  comes)  for  three  fathoms  more,  until  they  came  to 
a  third  surface  (formerly)  more  loamy  and  thinner  than 
the  middlemost,  with  gravel  and  roble  stones  mix'd 
beneath ;  next  the  clives,  and  then  coal :  ***  &c.  &c/* 

Strata  of  puddingstone,  millstone  burrs,  freestone, 
and  micaceous  schist  called  pennant^  occur  on  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  southern  series  of  coal 
and  the  white  limestone  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan* 
This  limestone  is  of  secondary  formation  of  an  undu* 
lating  stratification,  difirring  from  the  middle  range 
of  primitive  limestone,  in  not  dipping  under  the  coal 
strata,  but  to  the  reverse  point  under  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. 

The  fullest  account  of  beds  of  coal  in  this  southern 
series,  we  received  from  Mr.  Rers,  who,  in  September 
1811,  worked  the  Trecastle  colliery,  near  Llanhary,  in 
Glamorganshire.  This  section  contains  12  b<'ds  of 
coal,  the  nearest  in  succession  to  each  others  leaving 
the  lower  and  upper  strata  for  future  enquiries. 


1.  Cribwr 


s.  ■ 

1                              rm. 

ft.     A. 
Brougbt  forward,     9      6 
,  Grey  *'  ward  rock,"  as  No.  19. 
,  Black  sliale,  interlined  with  yeios  of  ore. 
,  Fijlk  coal,  «  big  vein,"             -            -      S      6 
,  Blue  cleft,  with  vegetable  impressions, 
,  Brown  shale,  with  pins  of  ore. 
,  Grey  ward,  more  frangible  tlian  Nos.  19 

and  22.                -            -             -          . 
,  Black  shale. 

Sixth  coaly            ~            -          -            -      3      0 
,  Black  shale,  interlined  wilh  veinsof  iron- 
itone  and  niiac  balls ;  the  shale  gets  gradu- 
illy  browner  in  colour,  and  both  coal  and          ,  ,^L 
ncasnres  curve  upwnrJs  in  approaching  a 
rrand  fauK,  which    separates    them    fruni 
liose  over  the  Hir  A'"ynjdd,  in  the  Valley 
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from  2{  feet  to  7  feet ;  and  many  other  veins  exhi- 
bit the  same  irregularity. 

Neither  of  the  three  species  of  coal  is  much  debased 
by  sulphur  ;  there  is  however  a  gradation  in  the  scale 
of  debascmenti  according  to  the  species:  more  sul* 
phur  appears  in  the  binding  than  in  the  ooaking  coaly 
and  more  in  the  coaking  than  in  the  stone  coals  the 
more  western  in  the  bason  the  less  sulphur. 

The  beds  of  ironstone  and  clunch  that  lie  most  con* 
tignous  to  coal|  are  mostly  marked  with  vegetable  im* 
pressions. 

Clunch  contains  vitriol  of  iron ;  and  in  some  mines 
the  water  is  so  vitriolatcd,  that  it  excoriates  the  hands 
and  faces  of  the  workmen. 


CHAF, 
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few  enlifl^htencd  individuals  who  bad  a  riji^bt  view  of 
things,  had  something  to  do  against  the  opposition  of 
a  numcTOQs  party,  who  su]icrficially  calculated  upon 
the  loss  of  arable  and  pasture  land  to  be  sacrificed  in 
the  widening  of  the  roads,  and  the  tolls  to  be  paid  at 
the  turnpike  gates. 

There  is  a  Monmotitlishire  anecdote,  (bat  wben  t«m« 
pike  roads  were  first  to  be  introduced  into  that  conntyi 
Ihe  innovation,  as  usvial,  mot  with  a  strenuous  op po« 
silion ;  and  Mr.  Valentine  Morris,  the  celebrated,  and 
unfortunately  the  imprudent  improver  of  Persfield, 
Ivin^  amongst  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  mra* 
i^ure,  was  CKaroined  as  to  its  gcncTnl  utility  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  antl  questioned — "  What 
ruads  have  you  in  Monraouthshiie?** — he  unswercd— - 
**  None."—**  How  do  you  travel  then?"—"  In 
ditches'* — he  replied. 

Many  of  the  first  improvements  in  South  Walea 
originateii  in  the  exertions  of  the  early  Agricultural 
Society  established  in  Brecknockshire.  Thi^  Society 
in  September  1755,  encoura|fcd  the  improvement  of 
voads  by  p^iblishing,  tliat  if  iy)y  parish  raised  a  suib^ 
€>ver  and  above  the  statute  duty  (not  exceeding  20/,) 
towards  repairing  the  post-road  leading  from  Cacrmar* 
ithenshirc  to  the  county  of  Hereford,  through  that  of 
Srccknock,  the  inhabitants  of  ^nch  parish  should  re- 
MS^ye  half  such  sum  from  the  Society  :  such  work  to 
fce  properly  performed  btfore  November  .1756.  Four 
parishes,  viz.  St.  David's,  near  Brecon,  Llan  Ddcwy 
Xlan  Spyddyd,  and  the  Hay,  claimed  their  respective 
tx>unties.  la  1757,  the  Society  extended  the  same 
bounties  to  such  parishes  as  had  roads  leading  through 
them  to  lime-kilns  and  coa^-pits:  a  surveyor-general 
fox  the  county   was  appoioled,  with  a  fixed  salary; 

and 
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:  a  regular  stage  conch  was  established  to  run  from 
con  to  London,  in  Uic  same  yp'ir. 
n  the  year  17G3,  tlic  laniJ  owners  in  Caerraarlhen- 
c  took  in  hand  the  piosecutioi)  of  thc^  now  rnnd,  at 
boundary  of  their  county,  in  rhe  parish  nf  M  jddfai; 

to  this  end,  they  wisely  iiriTiired,  in  (be  first  in- 
ice,  an   Act  ot  Pnrliament,  cranllnp;  ihe  neces$ary 
tern   lo    widen   and    improve  ihe  m;iin  road,  from 
border  of  Brecknockshire,  down  the  Vale  of  Towy, 
)ugh    the   towns  of    Ijlaniii>very,     Llandcilo,   and 
rniarlhen,  to  St.  CJare's,  and   from  liii:nce  iu  Ta- 
I  Spite,  on  the  bonlers  of  Pi.nilirokeshire.     Here,  a 
ilar  improvement    was   undertaken    by   the    land 
lers  of  the  latter  dounty  ;  but  Ibey  copied  the  ex- 
jle  of  Brecknock  rather    than  Carrmnrtben,  and 
ftJ  to  Ihucfll'ct  of  Yoliirilary  hubscripltons  i  which 
jolh   eonnlics  proved    equally  inc-ffeetual.     About 

year  1707,  an  Act  of  Pdrliiimcnt  was.  obtained  for 
1   coiinly  resiH-'clivcly.     Tiic  Brecknockshire  Act 

in  the  year  1770,  the  county  of  Cardigan  followed, 
mil]  oblaiticd  an  Act  for  widening  and  repniring  sercral 
of  Ibe  main  roads  between  tlic  principal  places. 

In  Glamorganshire,  (lie  iiiaiti  road  from  Cardiff, 
through  Coirbridge,  Bridge  Knd,  and  Ncalh,  (o 
Siransea,  was  completed  at  an  early  period.  In  1771 
and  1779,  other  Acts  extended  the  benefit  to  other 
roads,  communicnting  in  different  directions  with  the 
main  road  of  the  Vale. 

Mails  began  to  be  conveyed  by  stage  coaches,  in 
August  1785;  and  in  17S7,  the  tirst  mail  passed 
through  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Caermarthen,  and 
Pembroke,  to  Milford-Haven,  and  thence  across  Ibe 
Channel  to  Waterford. 

"  The  gentlemen  above  the  mountains"  (says  Mr. 
iiassall,  in  Pembrokeshire,  p.  30)  *'  declined  includ- 
ing their  roads  in  any  of  the  Acts  obtained  for  the 
lower  division  of  the  county;  alleging  they  could 
keep  then)  in  repair  by  statute  duty:  a  sanguine  idea 
which  experience  proved  lo  be  futile."  However^  io 
1791}  or  1799,  an  Act  was  obtained  to  connect,  by 
iaiprorcd  roads,  the  towns  of  Haverfordweel^  St. 
David's,  Fishguard,  Newport,  and  Cardigan. 

An  Act  was  obtnined  for  Rndnorsbirc,  about  the 
same  time  as  for  the  other  counties.  In  describing  the 
state  and  management  of  these  roads,  in  1794,  Mr. 
Clark  seems  to  have  dipped  his  quill  in  gall  deeper 
than  Usual.  Many  of  bis  assertions,  however,  were 
not  contradicted  in  the  county;  though  many  of 
his  groands  of  complain!  were  soun  after  removed. 

That   in  the  formation  of  new  roads,  whL-n  purlia- 

meolBry  authority  was  obtained   for  the  purpose,  the 

old  line  of  direction,  up  and  down  bill,  has   been  too 

closely  adhered  to;— that  private  property  has  in  loo 
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riy  insliinces  Ix-cii  spared,  when  a  round-about  way 
r  wasic  uplands  presented  itself ; — that  roads  were 
Irst  made  too   iiarrmv,  to  be  ensily  kept  in  repair, 
o  cxi>cclite  llic  passage  of  1  ravel lers; — that  farmen 
;Icct  to  perform   Ihcir  statute  duty  as  long  as  they 
permitted  so  to  do; — is  a  siring  of  general  com* 
ints  and    accus-jlions,  and    is  scarcely  more  appli- 
lie  to  one  county  (ban  anolher;  as  human  nature  u- 
lost  every  wbiTC  the  same. 

itadnorshire,  moreover,  admils  of  a  stronger  apor 
y  than    many   other   counties,    for  Ihe  badness  of 
roads ;  which  rnn^  in  many  places,  over  flat  clayey 
fac<;si  and  llie  raalcrials  to  be  laid   on  them   are 
sfly  of  a  very  perishable  shale :  the  trustees  also  are 
t  so  eveidy  distributed,  as  in  innst  other  counties. 
^cnllcman,  resident  in  the  cnunly,  gives  the  foUow- 
;  account  of  the  Radnorshire  n.uds  in  1S12. 
"  The  inhabilarits  of  this  county  cannot  boast  much 
Iheir  roads  ;  as  even  their  turnpikes  arc  frequently 
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injury  thin  good ;  for  as  the  Surveyors  are  lo  deliver  in 
their  accounts  at  Michaelmas,  they  arc  sometimes  re* 
solved  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  having  done  some- 
thing ;  and  accordingly  plough  up  the  soil  just  at  the 
edge  of  winter :  bad  weather,  soon  after,  prevents  their 
proceeding  with  the  work,  were  they  ever  so  desirous ; 
and  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  wade  through  the  mire 
as  well  as  he  can.  "  Were  the  Surveyors  called  to  ac- 
count in  the  month  of  June,  they  would  then  be  in- 
duced to  do  something  in  the  spring;  and  the  succeed- 
ing summer  would  contribute  to  settle  and  harden  tlie 
work  against  winter." 

These  road  ploughs  have  been  already  noticed  in 
Chap.  y.  among  Implements:  they  are  not,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Welsh  origin ;  for  they  are  equally  common, 
and  scarcely  to  better  purpose,  in  many  places,  to  the 
east  of  OOfa^s  dyke,  in  England. 

The  first  series  of  improved  roads,  opening  a  com- 
munication between  England  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Wales,  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  nearly  east  and 
west :  1 .  Through  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  :  2.  From 
tbe  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  through  those 
of  Brecon,  Cacrmarthen,  and  Pembroke:  3.  Along 
the  Valley  of  Teivy  to  Cardigan:  4.  From  Hereford- 
shire, through  Radnorshire  and  Cardiganshire  to 
Aberystwyth.  Under  the  powers  of  succeeding  Acts 
of  Parliament,  transverse  roads  were  formed,  in  a  di- 
lection  more  or  less  north  and  south,  over  mountains, 
or  along  dingles  intersecting  them;  so  as  to  form  con- 
necting links  between  the  roads  of  the  first  series. 

The  earlier  the  dateof  our  turnpike  roads,  the  worse 
they  were  planned.  "  There  was  a  misfortune,"  says 
Mr.  Clark,  "attending  the  original  making  of  the 
tnmpike  roads   throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
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I  county  lias  felt,  and  stitl  coDtinaes  to   feel,  its 

fe  of  the  universal   calamity.      Wheel  carriages 

e  not  flien  so  common  as  flicy  are  at  present :  hence 

Isuperior  advantage  of  L'vel  roads  ucre  but  faintly 

The  gentlemen,    tlierefore,  unfortunaI«Iy,   did 

I  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for,  except  where  the 

Is  were  very  sleep,  tlicy  contented  themselves  with 

■ening  the  old  road.     This  was  Ibecascof  almost  all 

Ikingdom.  When  tbc  land  uas  originally  enclosed, 

1  fop  of  the  li ills  being  less  fertile  than  the  bottom, 

I  road  was  generally  pushed  there  by  the  land  own- 

;  and  their  descendants  at  this  day  feel,  and  are 

likely  to  feel,  the  sad  effects  of  this  puny  parsi- 

y.    The  present  trustees,  however,  are  very  sen- 

e  of  the  improper  direction  of  the  turnpike  roads 

fceneral,   through   this  county ;  and  by  a  patriotic 

Irtion  worthy  of  imitation,  are  now  busy  in  making 

y  roads  round  the  bottoms  of  those  hills  which  their 

considering    predecesiors    had    boldly   climbed 
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«n  abrupt  hillock,  like  n  stage  in  Bartbolomew  fair, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  descend  it  immcdialtly  on 
the  other  side.  In  some  cases,  this  inconvenience  is 
now  remedied,  by  turning  the  road  a  furlong,  more  or 
lets,  to  the  right  or  It-ft,  and  following  the  base  of  the 
hillock.  In  cases  where  the  hillock  is  a.  continuous 
lidge,  it  can  l>e  remedied  only  by  cutting,  and  lower- 
ing the  summit :  and,  not  uncommonly,  those  abrupt 
Jiillocks  consist  of  gravel ;  and  the  flats  on  both  sides, 
of  clay,  peat,  or  other  soft  soilj  then,  in  cutting  the 
lidgc  of  gravel,  one  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  road 
this  year,  and  (he  other  half  the  next,  two  objects  arc 
gained,  the  levelling  of  the  road,  and  the  procuring  of 
materials  for  the  adjoining  sloughs. 

The  public  at  large  are  much  indebted  lo  the 
proprietors  of  the  iron-works,  for  a  coniiderabls 
number  of  improved  roads  through  the  coal  ami  iroo 
tract,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and 
Brecon:  among  others,  a  shorter  cut  from  Aberga- 
venny, and  (he  northern  part  of  Monmoutlishire,  to 
Swansea,  has  been  opened  with  a  good  carriage-road, 
tkroggb  an  interesting  tract  of  country,  abounding 
witb  minerals  and  manufactures,  where  scarcely  any 
liind  of  roads  existed  before.  This  new  road,  from 
Abergavenny  to  Mcrthyr  Tudful,  is  £0  miles;  from 
Hertliyr,  through  the  picturesque  Valley  of  Neath,  to 
Swansea,  is  31  miles;  in  all  51.  The  old  road 
Ibiough  Brecon,  and  then  over  a  rugged  hilly  road  to 
Pont  Nedd  Vaughan,  was  57  miles:  the  circuitous 
toad  through  Newport  anJ  Cardiff,  is  scarcely  less 
than  78  miles:  so  that  by  this  new  road,  there  ia  n 
Mving  of  six  miles,  and  avoiding  a  bad  road  through 
Brecon;  and  a  reduction  of  ^  miles  of  the  circuitous 
road  through  Cardiff. 
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L  similar  roail  liui  lately  been  opened,  up  llie  vri- 
or  Aber  Dilr,  parnlli;!  nilU  the  river  Cynon,  to 
ncct  (lie  Car  Jiff  road  in  llie  valle;  of  Taff  with  the 
i  of  Nealli  valley. 

"hcsc  new  roads  are  tlie  more  gratefnl  to  strangers, 
hey  intersect  a  most  romantic  tract,  iiilerestiog  to 
inquisitive  iiiitid,  and  tu  llie  admirers  of  nature  in 
wildest  forms. 

?o  these  might  be  added  scores  of  miles  of  iron  rafl- 
[Is,  made  in  different  parts  of  tlii;  four  counties,  in 
ich  lies  the  grand  trunk  of  the  mineral  tree.     Many 
liesc  iron   roads,  formed  upon  the  best  pnncipk,- 
h  tlie  least  declivity  possible,  connect  (lie  thorough- 
:  roads ;  and  arc  open  lo  travellers  on  paying  mode* 
;  tolls  at  the  gates,     Some  further  account  of  rall- 
ils  will  be  given  in  the  sequel  of  this  Si^clion. 
iecping  pace  with  other  rural  improvements,  which 
e  mndc  greater  progress  within  llie  last  few  years 
n  in  half  a  century  before,  an  unusual  activity  has 
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access  io  lime,  coal,  and  the  Swansea  canal,  by  means 
ofa  new  road  froni  the  confine  of  Brccknocksliire  to 
the  Llandovery  road  ;  and  from  Pont  ar  Llocbau,  pa- 
rallel with  the  Siiwddc  Brook,  to  the  several  lime-kilns 
on  the  Black  Mountain  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  col« 
lieries  on  the  west  of  the  Tawy,  to  the  canal,  and  by 
that  to  Swansea,  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  is 
one  of  the  mo&t  profitable  roads,  iu  an  agricultural 
view,  that  ever  was  proposed. 

The  year  1812  was  very  prolific  in  the  roost  ap* 
proved  plans  of  new  roads  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  expiration  of  the  Turnpike  Act  term  of 
81  years,  in  1813.  Caermarthenshire  has  been  un- 
commonly active  in  this  respect.  In  adition  to  the 
foregoing,  a  new  road  is  to  be  made  from  Caermar* 
'  then  to  the  confine  of  Glamorganshire,  on  the  river 
Loughor,  opposite  Tal  y  Bont }  by  which  every  hill 
ifill  be  avoided,  and  four  miles  saved,  between  that 
town  and  Swansea.  Another  line,  from  the  Great 
Mountain  io  Llan  Deilo  on  the  Towy,  will  reduce  the 
distance  between  that  town  and  Swansea,  from  S8  (the 
distance  through  Llan  Non)  to  about  SI  miles. 

A  new  road  from  Caermarthen  to  Fishguard,  pro- 
poses a  saving  ^ f  ten  miles,  in  travelling  to  Ireland^ 
liesides  several  leagues  of  sailing  across  the  channel. 

Mr.  Fenton,  on  this  subject,  says,  ^^  as  the  Irish 
packets  often  put  in  at  Fishguard,  sometimes  twice  a 
"^veek,  not  being. able  to  make  MiUord,  a  question  may 
laurly  be  started^whethcr  it  would  not  be  to  the  ad- 
'▼antage  of  Government,  to  open  a  nearer  coramunica^ 
tion  with  the  water  side,  than  that  which  exists  with 
Blilford,  by  forming  a  road  15  miles  shorter,  from 
Caermarthen  across  the  hills  to  this  port  (Fishguard); 
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where  a  packet  might  be  sULtionctI,  and  Uieintera 
with  the  sister  kingdom  expedited?" — CumMen  1 
gislfr,  Vol.  I.  p.  263- 

The  New  Quay,  in  Cardiganshire,  is  also  a  c 
date  for  being  the  station  of  ihe  Irish  packets.  Mf^ 
Tnrnof,  in  ihe  Original  Report,  p.  34,  writes,  "  Tbe 
present  most  immediate  communications  with  Ireland^ 
ore  confined  (o  the  two  extremities  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Tbe  nearest  road  to  Holy-Head  from  the 
capital,  is  374i  miles;  the  other  to  Milford  is  34fi 
miles;  and  to  a  more  central  phice,  in  this  coanty, 
called  New  Quay,  only  213  miles.  This  inlet  of  (he 
sea  is  supposed  to  be  a  situation  well  adapted  for  a  di- 
rect communication  with  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  Ships 
of  considerable  burthen  might  come  in  hither;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  pier,  might  ride  safe  id  all 
weathers.  The  pier  might  be  made  at  an  easy  ex- 
pense :  the  materials  are  all  on  the  spot.  Besides  the 
iidranlage  of  a  public  road,  something  more  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  communication  :  a  growing  po> 
pDlation,  and  increasing  commerce,  would  of  course 
be  the  consequence.  At  present  we  have  no  place  of 
safety  for  ships  anywhere  on  the  coast:  Cardigan, 
Aberystwyth,  and  Abcr  Aeron,  are  equally  dangerous. 
By  the  means  of  a  pier  atNewQuay,  many  useful  livM 
might  be  sared  ;  and  perhaps  (he  expense  of  it  to  Go* 
vernment  would  be  more  than  corapeosated  by  a  cod* 
sequent  addition  to  its  revenue." — Mr.  Tumor,  1794. 

"  30,000/.  would  make  a  pier  to  secure  200  ship- 
ping at  Carreg  Ina,  about  a  mile  from  New  Qnay: 
I  hips  could  come  in  at  quarter  flood:  thesituatioD  is 
Jnst  half  way  between  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  All  the 
Irigh  and  l^nglish  ports,  it  is  presumed,  would  subj 
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scribe  towards  this  pier  ;  as  it  would  eventually  tarn 
to  their  advantage  in  saving  lives,  shipping  and  car« 
goes.'*— Capf.  Longcroft. 

Were  this  shorter  cut  from  the  capital  to  St. 
George's  Channel  ever  to  take  place,  the  present  maiU 
road  would  be  relinquished  at  Llandovery,  and  thence 
through  Llan  Bedr  (Lampeter)  to  New  Quay. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Caermafthen* 
shire  roads :  *^  Caer  vawr  Vj/rddin*^  has  from  remote 
times  been  considered  as  the  capital  of  South  Wales ; 
and  by  the  number  of  new  and  iinproved  roads  con* 
verging  to  it  as  a  point  from  all  parts,  it  may  still 
maintain  its  claim  to  that  respectable  appellation.  A 
new  road  is  to  strike  off  on  the  left  from  (he  mail  road 
atLandowror  to  Tenby,  which  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance 15  miles  between  Cacrmartbcn  and  that  fashion* 
able  watering-place;  and  a  new  aBsize  road  is  either  in 
makiog)  or  on  the  tapis,  from  Caermarthen  to  Cardi- 
gan. 

In  the  Silurian  circuit,  the  assize  road  from  Cardiff 
to  Brecon,  aud  from  thence  to  the  Wye,  is  above  law; 
bat  from  the.  Wye  to  Presteign,  it  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  and  sometimes  of  indictment. 

In  the  Dimetian  circuit,  the  assize  road  from  Caer- 
marthen to  Haverfordwest,  as  it  follows  the  mail  road, 
is  in  travellable  repair ;  and  so  on  from  the  latter  place 
to  Fishguard  ;  but  thenceforward  to  Newport  and 
Cardigan,  too  few  hammers  are  employed  by  the  Sur- 
veyors. 

Expenses.'^A  heavy  burden  upon  the  public,  is  the 
expense  of  procuring  Acts  of  Parliament  empowering 
the  formation  of  new  roads.     Mr.  Fox  (Glam.  p.  51} 

Mjrt,  that  '*  applications  to  Parliament^  for  powers 

to 


mprove  roads  in  Glamorganshire,  had,  within  %  few 
s  previous,  to  fiic  date  of  his  report  { 1794)  been  at- 
llcd  with  an  expense  of  1900^  Wc  were  infurmed 
■he  Vale  of  Tony,  that  a  bill  for  procuring  one 
Inpike  act  within  the  county  of  Caennatthen, 
■ounti'd  to  600/. 

^oiDc  are  of  opinion  that  a.  general  road  bill  ought 
e  presented  }  but  the  fate  of  the  late  general  en- 
Isure  bill  presents  a  formidable  veto  to  such  a  pro- 
When  the  enclosures  of  wastes,  and  lie 
Iniatiun  of  new  road^,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
■1!  have  attained  nearly  theiriilmost  eslenf,  proba> 
^  both  the  general  bills  may  pass;  and  even  then, 
lisldernble  good  might  be  expected  from  their  ope- 
linns  :  as  the  fag-ends  of  the  island  would  be  under 
1  inducement,  owing  to  (he  rcdnclion  of  the  ex* 
Inses,  lo  enclose  such  wasles,  and  lo  form  such  new 
eds,  as  would  never  be  enclosed  nor  formed  under 
uresent  system. 
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IKo  interruption  of  a  gate,  badly  hung,  presents  ilaclf 
at  liliuoslcvLTy  Curloii^. 

H.  The  coal  I racl  ex\i\bits  roailsofa  very  diSbrent 
description  in  general  from  Ihose  of  Number  I.  Here 
tvaporalion  is  more  lo  be  depended  upon  fur  Ihcdis. 
posa!  of  rain-water,  timn  absorplion.  The  materials 
are  pcrUliablc,  excepting  in  pbci^s  where  the  siliceous 
measures  crop  out,  so  as  lo  afTurd  quarries.  And 
moreover,  few  roads  are  in  a  more  neglected  state,  ex- 
cepting williin  (he  influence  of  mansion  bouses,  Ibe 
};reat  iron-works,  and  such  collieries  as  arc  worked 
with  spirit.  His  not  probable  that  tlic  interior,  and 
the  southern  series,  of  (he  tract,  will  be  intersected 
with  cither  canals  or  rail-roads,  nntil  the  coal  and 
of  the  norlbern  series,  whereon  the  great  works 
now  estahlished,  t>hall  be  considerably  exhausted. 

3.  The  middle  limestone  range  is  so  narrow,  that  its 
roads  scarcely  merit  particular  description.  The  ma- 
It-rials  arc  excellent,  like  those  of  No.  I ;  but  being  of 
Ihc  primitive  kijid,  and  less  frangible,  are  setdorn 
broken  sufficiently  small. 

4.  In  iXiarediandslone  tracty  the  materials  arceilher 
perishable  or  durable,  according  lo  Ihe  quality  of  the 
cement  in  which  the  pmliclcs  of  sand  are  imbedded. 
The  greyish  buildinz.stunc  isdurable;  next  to  thai  the 
mieaceons;  the  more  red  ;ind  sandy  nre  sooner  reiluced 
by  wheel- carriages,  and  make  the  road  heavy,  unless 
frequently  scraped,  nml  replenished  with  fresh  mate* 
rials.  Next  to  the  limestone,  tliis  Iruct  forms  the  best 
base  for  roiids,  in  gcnernl,  having  much  greater  pow- 
ers of  absorption  than  the  retentive  subslralaof  Ihe  coal 

sbalc  or  slnle  tracts.    ' 

5.  The  shale  or  slate  tmct  has  some  good,  and  tti 
great 
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a{  many  bad  roads.     Tbe  most  common  material  is 
friable  sliale,  crumbling  in  Ihe  weather,  aod  sooa 
uced  to  mud,  wlierc  rain-water  lodges^  and  whcet 
riages  arc  numerous. 

Phe  transverse  or  oblique  veins  of  grey  mounlaia 
k,  which  run  through  this  tract,  afford  durable  raa- 
als  for  roadsj  wbere  they  are  to  be  found;  but  they 
not  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  tract. 
Pembrokeshire  is  better  stored  with  roiid  raateriali  ' 
n  any  other  county  in  South  Wales;  its  liracslone 
ct  considerable;  its  coal  tract  narrow;  and  a  great 
:tion  of  its    shale   tract  abounding  wi(h  siliceous 
ks,  affording  materials  equal  to  the  imported  Lon- 
1  paving-stonesj  in  durability.    In  many  places  ia 
s  county,    the  stones  arc  too  durable;   were  tbcy 
re  perishable  the  roads  would  be  more  level. 
\s  Pembroke  is  the  best,  so  Itadnor  is  the  worst, 
iplicd  with  road  materials.     Where  good  materials 
most  wanted,  they  are  generally  the  least  in  supply. 
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lially  senre  the  country,  by  repairing  the  roads  more 
generally  with  Jield  stones;  and  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing them,  if  done  by  women  and  children  at  so  much 
a  load,  would  frequently  be  less  than  digging  a  bad 
sort  of  material  called  rahb  (shale)  in  the  neighbour- 
ing qaarries.  A  load  of  field  stone  is  better  than  two 
ofrabb  for  service." — Mr.  Jlassall^  on  the  Carm. 
Shale^  p.  43. 

Field  stones  are  becoming  more  generally  used  on 
roads,  wherever  they  are  convenient :  they  are  prefera- 
ble not  only  to  the  rabb,  or  shale,  of  the  quarries,  but 
also  to  the  river  stones  and  gravel  of  the  sliale  tract. 
Field  stones,  in  the  shale  tract,  consist  frequently  of 
sabstaoces  foreign  to  the  tract;  and,  as  they  are  com- 
monly of  a  rounded  or  abraded  form,  they  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance;  and  by  what  power  or 
means  less  objectionable  than  a  deluge?  Am3ng  these 
transplanted  field  stones  we  may  observe  quartz,  whin- 
stone,  puddingstone,  grit,  variolite,  porphyry,  trap, 
ftc.;  and  vitriolated  barytes  sometimes  occur  in  a 
founded  form,  llivcr  gravel  commonly  consists  of  the 
iubstances  of  rocks  and  alluvial  hillocks,  whose  bases 
are  washed  by  the  stream  in  its  course:  hence  in  the 
shale  tract,  river  gravel  is  scarcely  more  durable  on 
roads  than  the  shale  of  the  quarry. 

Modes  of  preserving  Roads  in  repair. — "  There  is 
a  method  adopted  of  late  by  the  trustees,  which  docs 
great  credit  io  them.  The  road,  when  once  put  into 
proper  repair,  is  farmed  out  by  the  year,  or  foi^^a  term 
of  years,  at  so  much  per  mile,  to  keep  and  leave  in  re- 
pair at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  price  is  from  two  to 
five  guineas  per  mile,  according  to  the  distance  from 

materials. 
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terials.     They  endeavour  lo  get  every  fanner  to 
e  that  part  of  (he  road  Ibat  goes  tlirough   his  own 
n ; — a  wise  and  advnntagemis  measure  IIih  for  both 
tics — ^iiicc  Ihe  farmer  can  repair  llie  roaO  alonj^hia 
1  land  for  one  half  tlie  price  (liat  be  could  do  ivctb 
nly  one  or  two  miles  off.     If  llic  team  is  going  from 
ne  cmnly,  it  lakes  a  load  of  gravel  lo  lay  on  some 
e  of  the  road ;  if  it  rcliirns  empty,  it  does  tlie  same. 
hen  llie  clover  is  to  be  clear.-d  of  llic  stones,  (Iiey  are 
lied  fur  tlic  road,  and  will  pay  for  doing  it.     If 
re  is  a  liolc  orlivo  iii  llic  road,  il  maybe  mended  in 
[^vening^,  or  a  moriiini:,  in  less  time  than  a  man  who 
's  two  miles  off  would  lose  in  coming  lo  look  o(  il. 
rrt)  is  no  method  of  keeping  the  highways  in  repair 
[inidont  for  the  tnisli-es  to  adopt,  in  any  district,  as 
1  ol'  klling  every  fiirracr  have  the  road  through  or 
thc!>iilc  olhisownhuid,  at  an  annual  rent."— yi/r. 
irl:t',  ill  lirrclnoc/'.-,  p.  ii'S. 
I'iiis  theory  it.  very  plausible;  and   il  casts  a  reflec- 
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twccn  themselves  the  care  of  Ihc  roads,  superintending 
occasionally  the  survejors'  management  within  their 
respective  allotroentS|  and  directing  theip  with  their 
advice.  This  is  the  most  practical  plan  that  wc  are 
acquainted  with,  of  preserving  roads  in  repair. 

liail'Ifoads. — In  the  jear  1791,  there  was  not,  as 
we  are  told,  one  yard  of  iron  rail-road  in  South  Wales: 
in  September  1811,  the  completed  raiUroads,  con- 
nected with  canals,  collieries,  iron  and  copi>er-works^ 
in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Caer- 
marthen,  amounted  to  nearly  150  miles. 

For  the  forming  of  one  rail-road  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  counties  of  Brecon  and  Hereford,  two  plans 
and  ttco  estimates  were  made  by  two  different  engineers, 
and  tzco  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  the  space  of 
one  year. 

The  rail-road  on  the  first  plan,  was  to  commence  at 
the  canal  near  the  town  of  Brecon,  to  ascend  the  hill 
to  Biaen  Brynich,  to  descend  to  Brwynllys  and  the 
Hay,  to  cross  the  Wye,  by  a  Bridge  near  Whitney, 
and  to  extend  seven  miles  more  to  Parton*s  Cross,  in 
the  parish  of  Eardisley  in  Herofordbhirc ;  where  one 
main  road  leads  northward  to  Kington,  a  second  ciu>t- 
ward  to  Leominster,  and  a  third  S.  E.  to  Hereford: 
the  whole  length  22{  miles.  On  this  line,  the  summit 
of  the  first  three  miles  was  to  be  gained  by  a  rise  of 
S09  feet,  equal  to  15  inches  in  every  22  yards ;  but 
ibis  obstacle  to  free  commerce  was  not  seen  till  afirr 
the  first  Act  had  passed  in  1811.  A  second  engineer 
was  employed,  who  planned  a  line  commencing  at  the 
same  spot  on  the  canal,  but  kept  more  upon  the  level 
on  the  right,  so  as  tu  gain  the  summit  at  four  miles 
five  furlong8|  with  a  rise  of  only  154  feet  two  inches  ; 

being 
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only  5  inches  in  every  22  yards  :  with  a  gradual 
on  10  miles,  from  the  summit  to  Glasbury,  of  5  ' 
5  ill  every  22  yards  ;  ami  on  4  mites  from  Glas- 
to  the  Hny,  of  3  inclics  in  every  22  yards  ;   and 

thence  tit  Eardislcy,  7  miles,  a  fall  of  half  aa 
;n  every  2'i  yards. 

is  second  plan  being  preferred,  a  second  Act  wai  ' 
icditi  May,  1812. 

;  second  engineer   maintained  that  the  hauling  of 
of  coal  from  Brecon  to  iilardisley  by  Ihejirst  line 
d,  would  cost  3s.  9d.,  and  by  his  second  line  only 
r. ;  and  lliat  the  back  carriage  would  be  still  more  ' 
•d,  owing   to  more  gradual  oscent  and  descent, 
h  the  Client  of  line  be  considerably  greater. 
^  first  line  of  road,  224  miles,  was  estimated  by 
/o^sky-s ingle,  at  41,100/.— double,  at  60,250/. 
;  sitme  line  of  road,  measured  23i  miles,  by  Mr. 
iinsoii,  was   csliinalcd    by  him,  including  pur- 
uf  land,  fencing,  and  all,  &c.  at  57,603/.  ISs. 

ludcd  to,  at  about  one  tialf  ifs  present  price  from  llie 
CIce  Hill ;  and  com  will  be  delivered  in  iLe  coal  tract 
in  greater  plenty,  and  at  a  reduced  price- 

Anollicr  line  of  rail-road  was  proposed  from  Aberga^ 
veaoy  to  Llanfihangel  Kil  Kernel,  S^  miles;  and 
from  thence  to  Hereford,  16  miles;  in  all  2i\.  At 
Kereford,  a  ton  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  coal  sells  for 
3Ss.i  Welsh  coal,  superior  in  qualitj',  and  owing  to 
BO  great  a  distance  of  land  carriage,  sells  for  455-  a 
ton  i  but  by  the  lail-road,  it  is  supposed  it  miglit  be 
afforded  at  ii5s,  a  ton.  On  tbis  line,  by  tlic  customary 
land  carriage,  the  turnpike  tolls  for  five  horses,  amount 
to  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  the  whole  carriage  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  coal  by  the  raiUroad- 

These  roads  are  the  most  interesting  in  an  agrlcuU 
tural  view ;  the  others  are  mostly  of  a  more  private  na- 
ture, for  thcconvcniency  of  bringing  materials  to  the 
blast  furnaccE,  conveying  coal,  iron,  &c,  to  the  seve- 
ral sea-ports,  &c. :  we  may,  however,  mention  one 
rail-road,  on  which  a  carriage  of  pleasure  travels. 

"  A  rail-way  has  been  carried,  within  the  last  three 
years,  from  Swansea  to  the  Mumbles,  along  the  sea 
shore,  the  distance  about  five  miles;  by  which  coals 
and  manure  are  brought  down,  and  limestone  is  taken 
back.  A  car,  upon  tram-wheels,  and  carrying  obont 
16  or  18  persons,  goes  and  rclurns  twice  every  day, 
daring  llie  summer,  from  Swanseix  down  to  the  Mum- 
bles, each  passenger  jiaybig  Is.  furc  :  it  is  convenient 
fot  seafaring  people  and  ulhers ;  and  (he  proprietor 
amply  repays  him&elf,  who  has  permission  from  the 
rail-road  Company  lo  run  this  car,  upon  paying  u 
■mall  sum  annually-" — Rev.  J.  Collins,   181 1< 

The  maritime  part  of  Caermarlhenshire,    Llanelly, 

f|Ul  Kydweli,  has  of  late  been  very  active  in  planning 
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:rent  communications  by  means  of  rail-roads,  &c.  ; 
lial  ill  a  few  years,  if  maltprs  go  on  smoothly,  the 
■roads   of  South    \yales,  including  as  we  ought 
imoiitlisbirc,  ni.iy    without  exaggeration   be  esti- 
cd  at  aOO   miles,  in   the  open  day  ;  excIusiTe  of 
es  of  mills  under  ground,  in  )he  horizontal  drifti 
!;vds  of  lliccoal  mid  iron  minrs.     It  is  said  that 
Comi)any  in  Merlliyr  Tudful,  has  30  miles  of  rail- 
s  nmter  grotind  ;   which,  with  the   tram-waggons 
olhef  ajipropriatc  implements,  were,  upon  a  late 
liion,    valued   at    50,000/.     The  200  miles  aboTC 
imd,  including  the  value  of  (lie  land,  may  be  esti- 
ed  1.1  400,000/. 

n  aboui  seven  or  eight  years   after   the  6rst  intro- 
lion  of  rail-roads  into  Soulli  Wales,  they  were  su- 
icdcd   liy  road;:  construclcd  upon   a  superior  prin- 
Ic,  cnllcd  here,  by  way  of  dis(incUun,()-nni-ruad£. 
Ir.  Outrain,  in   his  Itcport  to  llic   Brecon  Canal 
npariy,  in  1709,  ninltcs  the  following  observations 
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sloater,  tiave  higher  flanclies,  anil  are  cast  ia  sborler 
lenglhi :  racli  of  my  raiU  being  one  yard  in  Iciiglh, 
and  wHehing,  oil  some  public  work»,  as  much  as  441b> 
eBCli  rail ;  on  others  as  low  as  32  lb.  eacli.  The  cun- 
jtruction  of  the  roads  is  as  follows  :— The  ground  ia 
6rsl  formed  in  tbc  best  manner  the  nature  of  it  will 
admit,  and  perfectly  drained  ;  then  covered  with  a  bed 
of  small  stone  or  good  gruvel,  kix  incbes  in  tbickness, 
and  four  yards  in  breadth,  for  a  sin^jle  road,  and  six 
^rdi  for  a  double  one:  on  this  but,  hIain|M-d  firm,  are 
placed  blocks  of  stone  for  tlcepers  for  the  rails  ;  each 
btock  beiaa;  upwards  of  one  cwt.  ;  in  Hie  centre  of  each 
block  a  circular  hole  is  drilled  six  inches  deep,  and 
in  it  is  pot  an  oclagonal  plug  of  oak  five  inches  long, 
tfhich  receives  nn  iron  spike,  tlinl  fastens  donii  the 
endi  of  the  two  rails  thai  rest  upon  the  block  :  the 
spaces  between  Hie  blocks  are  Hllcd  with  small  stones, 
which  arc  rammed  close  about  the  blocks,  and  covered 
with  gravel,  but  not  so  high  ns  the  soles  of  the  rails 
oubide,  nor  so  high  as  the  lop  tif  Ihc  Hunches  on  the 
inside  lietween  the  raiU,  which  in  some  roads  are  ihrcc 
feet  six  inches,  in  others,  four  feet  two  inches  asunder. 
By  proper  attention  lo  these  mutlcn,  and  the  particu- 
lar tbrmalion  of  the  mils,  they  always  keep  clean  ;  so 
that  the  waggons  pass  without  the  smallest  obstraclion. 
The  rails  rest  on  three  inches  at  each  cud,  where  tbeit 
Tinder  sides  are  thickened  lo  girc  them  solid  bearings  : 
their  Blanches  are  higher  ill  the  middle  than  nt  the 
■nd^  i  and  raeh  rail  forms  a  bridge  Ixlweeii  block  and 

:k,  and  renders  tbc   road   lirm,  and  uncommonly 

ibl«. 

Tlw  waggons  carry  from  30  lo  50  cwt.  each  :  Ihc 
ate  fixed  at  (hrec  feet  asunder ;  so  that  at  the  in> 
afaut  the  binder  wheel  of  the  carriage  comes  upon  the 
c  c  S  end 


ends; 


end  of  (lie  rail,  tlie  fore  wheel  is  quilting  the  other 
end ;  and  the  rail  is  never  loaded  with  more  than 
t- one-fourth  of  the  waggon  at  once.  Wherever  the 
I  country  will  admit,  the  rail-roads  should  be  laid 
a  gentle  dcclivily,  so  that  the  loaded  waggons 
may  have  no  tendency  to  run  of  themselves,  but 
that  fhe  horse  may  rather  have  occasion  to  pull 
a  lillle  at  his  load :  this  will  be  the  case  at  one* 
fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  fall  to  the  yard :  at  tno> 
thirds  of  an  inch  the  waggons  will  have  a  tendency  to 
mil,  but  so  gentle,  (hat  six  or  eight  full  loaded  ones 
will  not  distress  the  horse  that  takes  them  down,  nor, 
be  too  much  for  him  to  return  with  when  emptied  *■ 
'  where  the  descents  are  greater,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lock  one  or  more  wheels;  which  is  done  by  putting 
a  slipper  under  the  wheel  to  be  locked  :  but  in  cases  of 
much  descent,  it  is  better  (o  construct  inclined  planes, 
and  apply  (he  descending  loaded  waggons  to  raise  tht 
relnrning  empty  ones. 

"  On  roads  thus  constructed,  one  ordinary  horse 
and  a  boy  would  bring  from  the  collieries  to  the  canal, 
ten  or  twelve  tons  of  coats,  in  a  gang  of  six  or  eight 
waggons;  and  would  take  back  a  like  number  of 
empty  waggons  wilh  the  greatest  ease.  A  stout  horse 
would  oil  occasion  work  double  those  weights ;  and 
supposing  trade  suflicient  to  employ  three  men  at  the 
inclined  plane,  the  expenses  of  passing  the  loaded 
waggons  down  such  rad-way  would  not  exceed  one 
bnlfpenny  pf r  Ion  per  mile;  and  ihe  expenses  of  re- 
pairs would  be  infrnitely  less  than  on  the  present  rail- 
ways. ' 

"  A  rail-way,  from  the  end  of  that  of  Clydacli  lo 
AlHTgavenny,  lo  supply  that  (own,  and  the  coun(ry 
cast  uf  it,  with  coid  and  lime,  would   be  three  mile* 
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I  ai  length  :  the  rails  for  it  would  be  worth  ]600^ ;  and 

■  the  cost  of  all  olher  articles,  ivorkmaiisbip  and  fcncmg, 
iild  Bmourit  to  1400^,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of 

I  laud  nnti  ihc  wbarf.     Tlic  expenses   of  ganging  or 
rawiag  along  these  railways,  the  coals  from  Llwyd 

■  Coed  collieries  to  the  bridge  near  Abergavenny,  a  dis- 
nttncG  of  eight  miles,  would  not  amount  to  eiglit-penec 

r  ton,  including  the  repairs  of  waggons  and  oil : 
k  from  the  nearer  collieries  the  expense  would  f)e  propor- 
tionally less ;  and  linicstonefrom  the  quarries  would  be 
ganged  to  Abergavenny  bridge  tor  four-pence  per  ton, 
^including  uil  and  repairs ;  for  two  horses,  with  one  buy 
W  drife  them,  would  take  down  20  tons  each  trip; 
and  with  a  third  horse  to  rest  each  alternately,  two 
trips  jier  day  would  readily  be  made;  so  that 'three 
iiojscs  would  take  down  40  tuns  each  day. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  cle:ir  (hat  the  advantages 
which  would  result  to  the  public  from  ihccomplillim 
of  rail-ways  as  above  stated,  would  be  cscccdingly 
great ;  and  nllhougli  tlie  execution  of  ihcni  wouhl  be 
attended  with  considerable  expense  to  the  proprietors, 
die  savings  that  would  accrue,  and  ihc  very  great  in- 
crease of  trade  that  must  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  material  reductions  in  the  prices  of  coals  and  lime, 
wouhl  doubtless  insure  a  speedy  return  of  (he  expendi- 
ture, and  a  perpetuity  of  incalculable  benefil." 


Brtdoes,  considered  as  links  connecting  chains  of 
raids,  dcserre  notice  in  this  Section. 

The  best  formed  bridges  arc  to  be  expected  in  the 
fionthcrn  part  of  the  district,  where  freestone  quarries 
occur.  The  lias  limestone  rocks,  arranged  in  parallel 
layers  of  regular  thickness,  ntford  good  mnlcriaN. 
The  western  parts  of  the  slate  tract  abound  with  strain 
g  c  3  of 
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cnicnf  thickness  for  building  arches,  and  may 
Mired  of  grcal  Icngtiis. 

nrls  of  the  sliale   Irart,  where  veins  of  grey 
tin  rock  do  not  occur,  materials  for  bridgt's  arc 
cly  scarce:  here,  roost  of  the  old  bridges  are  of 
;  and    when   ihcy  decay,  it  will  be  found  botb 
t  and  expensive  to  replace  them. 

hnd  no  very  elegant  stotie  bridges  lo  boast  of, 
ibout  the  middle  of  the   last  century,  when  a 
ghl  genius  appeared  iu  the  mountains   of  Gla- 
1,  and  brought  lite  art  of  bridge-building  to  a 
iiisiderable  degree  of  perfection.     William  E^ 
was  the  pontifex  mnximus  of  his  day  ;  and  baA 

legitimale  ctaiia  to  the  title  than  cither  of  their 
scs  the  Popes  of  Rome.     Mr,   Matkin,  in   his 
al   South  Wiilrs,   IhOi,  has  given  :i  very  I'nte- 

biographiciil  account  of  this  celebrated  charac- 
d  Ids  profession,-) I  undertakings. 
^li^ea^74^^735^^niai^^ward^^ 
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jmmcdialely  cnteri'd  upon  enctin^a  lliin]  bridge  (nil 
for  the  simple  con(Tnct  of  tlir  lirsf);  and  topri'scrvc 
equilibration,  the  wiinl  of  which  liad  dtslrnycd  liis 
second  bridge,  he  citiittivcd  throe  cylindrlcnl  apertures 
over  the  haunches  at  each  end;  ibe  lowest  aperture 
being  nine  fiet,  the  second  six,  and  the  upjiermost 
three  feet  in  diiimcter;  and  so  disposed,  t!uitlhcpe< 
riphcrj  of  a  circle  passing  lltrougli  ibc  centre  of  eacb 
aperture,  would  be  parallel  or  regularly  concentric  wi(b 
the  cUT»e  of  the  nrcli,  which  forma  a  segment  of  it 
circle,  whose  chord  is  140,  and  radius  175  feel;  tiiis 
mt  completed  in  1755,  and  is  snp|)otied  to  be  the 
Urgest  arch  in  the  wtirld.  This  briil^",  in  prints,  is 
styled  "  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  TaflT" — in  maps, 
U  i»  called  Newbridge,  and  by  the  WeUh,  Pont  i/  Itj 
J^rj/dd.  Tliis  elegant  arcti,  so  much  admired  by 
ibc  amateurs  of  picturesque  scenery,  is  neverllielcks 
very  inconvenient  for  passenger*,  owing  to  ils  abiiipt 
l^bfUiieis.  This  error  in  the  utciiilcct's  first  allcmpt, 
e  erw  nftcnvartis  avoided. 
*  Thus,"  iftys  Mr.  Malkiii,  "  Edwards  discovered, 
not  by  reading,  conversation,  or  any  other  mode  of 
Hlrimlc  instniclioti,  but  by  dint  of  his  own  genius 
matured  in  the  school  of  experience, — llial  wbea-  the 
■batmenis  itro  secure  from  tliedangerof  givini;;  way, 
arches  of  much  less  segments,  and  of  far  less  altitudes 
tlian  general  opinion  had  hilljcrlo  required,— are  per* 
fectly  secure,  and  render  the  bridges  much  easier  for 
imnimgKs  to  jihsb  ovvr,  aiid  iu  every  respect  adapt 
them  better  to  the  purposes  of  n  ready  and  free  com- 
iRunicatioD.  ImpressiMl  vitli  the  importance  »f  those 
nirs,  by  whtcb  be  bad  assid^ou^l.v  perfected  his  own 
practice,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  his  owrt 
branch  of  Mcbilcclurc  ns  reducible  lo  three  great  requi- 
te* sites; 
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fs  not  here  the  boundary  between  it  and  llic  county  of 
Brecon,  as  it  is  in  every  other  part,  from  the  Hay  to 
Ibe  Aberor  fall  of  (he  Elain,  a  space  of  about  30  miles: 
a  clrcuniEtance  apparently  unknown  to  roap-raakers 
and  topographers.  At  Glasbury  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor protrudes  southward  over  the  Wye,  includes  the 
church,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  tlie  parish, 
amounting  to  a  rental  of  531/.  according  to  the  assess- 
ment of  William  and  Mary. 

Kdward^'s  stone  bridge  was  the  third  built  by  the 
conot3' of  Radnor  at  Glasbury  almost  within  the  me- 
mory of  man.  Tlie  first  bridge  of  wood  fell  in  1738 : 
the  second  also  of  wood  fell  about  the  year  1775.  la 
J777,  the  third  bridge  (No.  9  in  the  foregoing  list] 
waa  built  of  stone  by  Willium  Edwards;  who  insured 
it  for  fourteen  years.  It  stood  Ihe  term,  and  four  years 
laore.  Nolice  was  gireu  ta  the  trustees  by  the  surviv- 
ing architect,  fur  ihe  father  had  ciascd  from  bis 
labours  in  17S!),  that  the  foundiitinns  were  in  a  dilapi- 
dated stair,  owing  to  the  und<rminingof  Ihemby  the 
floods.  Jo  general,  "  what  is  every  body's  concern  is 
nobody's  :"  so  was  the  case  here  ;  the  repairs  were  de- 
ferred (ill  February  1795,  when  the  great  flood, 
known  by  its  ravages  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
caused  this  elegant  siruclure  )o  follow  Ihe  fate  of  its 
wooden  predecessors.  The  soil  being  suiuly  loam  tu 
in  unknown  depth,  it  was  not  deemed  adviseable  to 
risk  the  expense  of  a  fourth  bridge  of  stone;  conse- 
quently it  was  built  uf  wood  in  1800,  upon  light  piers 
of  freestone.  It  is  the  most  elegant  wooden  bridgs 
in  the  Principality  ;  its  Wcbli  name  is  Pont  y  Clas. 

Edwards's  bridges  all  declare  llicir  architect  at  tbo 
fust  view.     Before  his  time,  all  our  stone  bridges  were 
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lUcircIos;  but  since,  his  segment  arches  hare  lieen 
latcJ  b;  otiier  masons;  who  succeed  well,  whete 

Imnterials  are  appropriate. 

r  bridjres,  nevertheless,  are  not  half  so  pumecotM 
hey  ought  to  be,  for  the  convenience,  aad  ev»  liw 
■y  of  travellers, 

1  In  Glamorgan^  bridges  are  less  dcficicst  in  nunt- 
Ithan  in  most  counties;  but  too  much  so,  consider- 

lits  profusion  of  materials,     lli-ttvecn  Llaudaff  and 

T bridge,  the TalT Hows  10  miles  without  a  bridge; 
I  that  in  an  important  part  of  the  country.  Neatb 
1  Pont  Nedd  Vychan  are  12  inilcb  distant,  with  OHe 
kmcdiale   bridge,    where   two  at  least  are  greatly 

Ited.   Tawy,  Elai,  Cyimn,  Rhondda,  and  Dawon, 

lin  the  same  predicament." — E.  ff. 

Jhc   Tcivy   is  brtlcr  supplied    willi   bridi^s   than 

Bt  Welsh  livers;  having  thirla'n  from  Strata  Fio- 
\  (o   Cardigan.      The   Towy  is  not  so  wdl   fur- 
a  bridge  is  intended,  where  it  has  locig  beeB 


every  country  exporting  heavy  articles,  catiaU 

are  of  Ihe  liigiiest  importtiiici; ;  as,  without  cilber  tbein 

or  Tail-roads,  ibc  propriolors  of  coai  and  iron  mines, 

in  the  inferior  of  a  hilly  tract,  could  not  hring  their 

jwoduce  to  nmrkel  without  evident  disadvnnlage ;  the 

constant    and   exprmivc    land  carriage   necessary   to 

bring  those  ponderous  articles  wilhin  reach  orshippin^, 

kFWDtild  be  the  ruin  of  the  roiuls,  as  well  as  of  the  pa- 

rViahes  lliey  pass  lliroiigh  :  when  made,  tlic  proprietors 

'  of  the  canals,  the  proprietors  of  the  roincB,  and  the 

public  nt  hirge,  are  mulnally,  if  not  equally  bcneiited, 

by  a  quadruple  ralucliun  in  the  price  of  carriage. 

1   '    South  Wak-f)  owes  its  canaU  and  Irani-roadis  enlirelj 

I 'to  its  priuluolive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ;  and  within 

rlhesfrSl  years,  upwards  of  six  Bcore  miles  of  canab 

nvc  bren  coinplcled  within  it,  including  Monmonth* 

riiitv,  to  which  we   hiy  claim,  now  when  kidnapped 

and  usurped  lerrilorii-s  are  every  w  here  claimed  by  their 

Tiglilful  owner*,  mid  justici.-  is  again  pennitlcd  to  hold 

the  balance  ;  and  llitse  canals  were  mostly  planned  and 

-ibrmed  during  a  most  trying  period  uf  rcsplleU-M  war* 

r unexampled  in  its  exertions  and  expenses  in  the  annalii 

■  'of  history;  nhen  false  prophi-fi)  pretlicted  the  nnnihi- 

(Tlalion  of  commerce  and  Ihe  ruin  of  the  nation  ;  it  was 

Sien  that  UritonN,  evui  more  active  than  in  the  repuKc 

«f  profound  pence,  were  phnninir  and  executing  mode* 

«f  easy  and  cheap  convejatice  for  their  saleable  com* 

nodittcs,  as  il'ull  (he  ]iorlB  of  Lnropc  and  the  world 

had  been  open  to  them.     This  is  no  bad  trait  in  Ihe 

I  national  character. 

Wales  in  most  things,  excepting  in  the  elevation  of 
iU 
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its  moantains,  keeps  a  proper  distance  in  the  rear  of 
England ;  tbc  latter,  bowever,  liad  not  made  ranch 
progress  in  canals,  before  South  Wales  began  humbl/ 
to  imitate.  We  had  a  canal,  either  made  or  in  making, 
when  the  Act  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  passed  in 
1766.  From  that  period  to  1790,  litllc  or  nothing  was 
done ;  from  that  year  to  tlie  present.  South  Wales  has 
not  been  altogether  idle  in  furthering  its  inland  naviga- 
tion, as  will  appear  by  the  following  table  : 


Cmtals. 

County. 

C 

1 

it 
1 

Caermarlhen 
Glamorgnn  •• 
1  Moninoulli  •  ■ 
)  Drecou     ■  •  -  ■  ) 
\  Wonmoulh  ■ .  ( 
Glnmnrfau  ■■ 

Gliim-rgan.. 
Glamorcaii  ■- 

Cncrmarlhen 

1766 
ITfiO 
1791 
1791 

1793 

1794 

isn 

3 
■J 

ao 

111 

33 
12 

8 
17 

7 

10 

t 

36 

&6i 
36S 

37: 

S.     Merlh»rTadful 

,  tUroncii  tu  Pont  y  Poo 

'■  i  Ditto  to  Crcrolyn 

r   ( Brecnn    rdiI     Abergsr 

'■'*  .winy 

I 


1.  Kydsreli  Cannl  (vu\g6  Kidwelly)  was  made  hy 
the  late  'I'hutiias  Kymer,  Esq.  with  railways  and 
wharfs.  Tim  proprietor  liad  an  extensive  coal  estate 
upwards  of  (hrte  miles  from  the  harbour,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  biid  state  of  tlic  roads,  was  of  little  or  no 
value  ;  but  bincc  the  complcliun  of  the  canal,  has 
turned  out  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  to  Itis 
representatives. 

S.  Crent^ 


^m  Cr 

^V         made, 


I 
I 
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Cremli/n  Canal  is  rIso  private  property,  and 
made,  like  the  former,  to  expedite  Ibe  conveyance  of 
coals  from  the  pits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neath, 
which  theretofore  had  been  sent  by  a  troublesome  land 
carriage  to  the  moulh  of  the  Tawy  river.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  form  this  canal  through  part  of  Cremlyu 
bog,  which  foi  some  time  baffled  the  skill  of  the  en- 
gineer; but,  through  perseverance,  the  navigation  was 
at  length  completed.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
*'  First  Neath  Canal ;"  and  we  have  presumed  to  give 
it  Ibc  above  appellation  for  distinction  salie :  it  extendi 
from  Briton  Ferry  on  the  east,  to  Pont  Gretnlyn  on 
the  west. 

3.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  Ihc  great  increase  of 
tiadc  and  manufacture  in  Mcrlkt/r  Ttidfal,  would 
long  remain  destitute  of  tlie  advantage  of  water  car- 
riage. A  great  part  of  this  line  was  dilGcult  of  execu- 
tion. Tiie  valley  of  the  Taff  is  narrow,  the  hills  in 
some  places  protruding  precipitously  to  the  brink  of 
the  river.  These  would  have  been  serious  obstructions 
to  many  places ;  but  in  bcring  between  Mi-rlhyr  and 
Cardiff,  they  happened  to  be  in  tlie  right  spot.  One 
Iron-masler,  we  were  informed,  subscribed  40,000/., 
amounting  nearly  to  half  the  ex(>enscs. 

The  canal  was  navigitblc  for  about  W  miles,  fioni 
Mcrtbyr  to  Newbridge,  in  the  year  1703.  On  thit. 
part  of  if,  mar  ila  junction  wilh  the  Abcr  Dilr  cainil, 
there  arc  IS  locks  within  the  space  of  one  miK* ;  out  nf 
which  1 1  locks  are  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  oc- 
cupy only  one  quarter  of  that  mile.  In  the  year  179,5, 
it  was  navigable  for  other  ItJ  miles  (o  CardilT;  and 
from  (hence  a  capacious  bajioji  cvtcnd^  to  Fcnarth  har- 
bour, ciipableof  tailing  vessels  ol  400  Inns.  Thit  is 
secured 


\  a  tide  lock.     Iti  June  17f>6,  a  naval  pK>- 

Ik  place,  in  ccUrbrnlion  of  liw  opening  of  the 

Be  sea,  attended  by  firing  of  guns,  and  the 

;  hnrbonr,  belojiging  tu  the  few   nations  at 

L  Engliiiid,  entering  lite  bason  vith  their  rc> 

Blours  flyin;:;. 

lal  is  cro^sfui  by  upwards  of  40  bridges,  and 

bver  (heTaffin  an  expensive  aqueduct,  soon 

;  the  AberDftr  branub.     Ou  crossing  the 

Icupies  a  capacious  bason  ;  where,  at  acom- 

Bhiirf,  ends  a  ten  mile  ruil-road  from  Merthyr 

|liicl>   runs  parallel  with  the  canal,  but  on 

side  of  the  river.     The  Act  for  this  road 

liave  hiicn  the  first  of  the  kind  ;  and  upon  it, 

|>f  l''ebruary,  ISOt,  was  tried  an  experiment 

r  of  steam,  w!ien    fO  Ions    of  iron  and  70 

predrawn  nine  iniks  by  llie  agency  of  a  Tre- 
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•hire,  were  conreniontly  situate  within  a  moderate       ^| 

distance  of  the   ntivigable  river    Usk :  the  SS  miles        ^| 

of  canals,  above  di^scribed,  pervaded  a  considerable       ^^ 

portion  of  the  iiiiDcrul  tract;  and  (he  deficiency  was       ^^M 

mpplied    by   the  more  appropriate  conveniences  of       ^^M 

^^L       rail-roods,  from  the  upper  ends  of  tlie  two  canals  to        ^| 

^H       the  mofc  distant  works. 

m 

M,)e=. 

Fwt. 

lU^  per 
j:ard. 

^^^^         Pnui   tlw   citremil^   of  llic   iior-^ 
^^B             tlwtii  catml  nt  Pont  Newjrnydd.l 

^H           t1<c  river  Avnii  lo  Dlaoi  Avo.i  i 
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iindi. 

^^^1      tnm  PoDt  y  Pool  to  Truinant  (ur-  J 

^H*     With  a'bnwict.  to  Blw»  Dir  ruroae^s, 
^^H       Ami  ihcextrcciiil;  ofllteMUChern-v 
^^^1          canal  nt  Crcmljn  bridge,  paral-/ 
^^M          Iri  witti   llw   riwr   Eli»T,   xiidN 
^^H           c«owii|[  tJie  iiurtlieru  tiroiicli  v(\ 

i 
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^^1      Tbit  road   conliiiucd  alone  Ebwyi 
^H           Vmwt  tivcr.  b7  Eb»;  Vnie  fur-  ( 
^^^1          mccK,  10   BcnutVrt   imn  wurks, 

^^^^          iatlNCuuntyui  Brecon, 

^^^K      Fram  nearlli*;eilrL'>iiiivortli«lit3t  ) 
^^^1           raad  to  Sirhotv;  furDnces,   '■'■-) 
^^^B      A  VMd  from  the  junriion  L>f  (lie) 
^^H         two  Eb»7, iili>i)Ktl>t-  Ebwj  V'»cli,  5 
^^H         I«  Nant  t  nin  works. > 

^^H          To  these  may  \w  nildcd  other  rail-roads  that  are  not 

^^^      canal;  such  us  at  KomNcy  or  Union  iron-workt  oo         S 

^^B      Ibc  border  of  Brecknock  sin  re,  lo  limestone,  &c.  3|       ^^H 

^H      miles,  Trevit,  5  miles,  lilacn  Avon  to  limestoneG  miles,       ^M 

^^K      Llanhyddt'l  coal,  4{;    and    from  Tredegar  furnaces       ^H 

^^H      down  to  Newport,  SC  miles;  besides  others  of  which       ^H 

^^1         The  loDDOgc  on  this  canal  for  one  yr-ur,  ending      ^| 
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9(h  September,  |799,  was  coal  about  29,000  ;  iron  In 
pi^,  bar,  and  cast,  alMut  13,000  ;  icon  ore  about  1 
l^IOO ;  imidrics,  including  timbrr,  bark,  &la(c,  lime,  J 
l3'2S;  in  all,  44,538  Ions.  '  This  canal  is  said  to] 
have  cost  in  making  SoO,OOOl.  in  the  quarter  ending] 
October  13,  1813,  1100  vessels  cleared  out  at  tfae  portl 
of  Newport,  where  this  canal  terminates;  of  nittch.  J 
nnmlwr  963  were  coastftise,  and  137  foreign. 

5.  The  Ihecon  and  Abergavenny  Canal  a  theool/] 
one  as  }et  in  the  district,  which  originated  with  tbej 
consumers ;  bcin^  miderlaken  with  the  laudable  Tiew  | 
of  lowering  the  price  of  conls,  lime,  &c. 

The  first  Act  was  procured  in  I79S,   and  the  design 
tiien  was  to  form  a  canal  from  the  town  of  Brecon,  (o  ] 
coal  and  limestone  at  Clyduch,  and  from  tlicncc,  pro-  1 
cceding  ojiposite  to  Abergavenny,  to  join  the  navigable  I 
Usk  at  Ncwbritli^e,  about  fnur  miles  below  the  town  of  | 
Usk :  but  a  compromise  taking  place  between  the  pro* 
priefors  and  those  of  the  Monmouthshire  canal,  the  latter 
paytngthe  former  3000/.,  it  was  agrred  to  join  both  ca* 
nnls  at  Pont  y  Moel,  below  Punt  y  Pool ;  and  another 
Act  fur  that  purpose  was  obtained  in  1795.     The  cut-  ] 
tiii^  did  not  commence  till  April   1796:  the  first  por- 
tion made  navigable  was  from  the  Clydach  vicinity  of 
coftl    lo   l^lnngynydr  bridi^e,    8f   miles  j    Bud    from 
Ihenre,   10  miles   more  to   Brecon,  was  completed  i 
December   ISOI  ;  which   hud  the  immediate  cfltct  of  ^ 
rnluctng  the  price  of  coal  in  that  town,  from  X'id. 
14(/.  per  cwl.  to  9d.  ;  and  lime  was  so  reduced,  that  1 
a  farmer  would  save  but  5d.  a  barrel  of  36  gallons,  by  J 
going  to  the  kilns  at  Ltangynydr  wharf,  10  mites  dis-  1 
taut. 

Alri:o&t  the  whole  of  tliis  line  of  canal  in  in  (tie  red 
ianditon* 


■ 

I 

-I 
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bd&lone  tract,  'Aitli  pervious  soil  and  o|>en  strata; 
■cmirse,  making  the  canal  watcT-liglil,  hy  pu<ldliii|{^  1 
s  a  tcdioii!)  and  expensive  process.  Thia,  probabtj),  1 
wna  one  cnusc  that  tlic  proprietors  were  a  good  whtla  j 
in  5iis])ciisc;,  \vlidlier  ihcy  would  complete  tlie  j"nc-j 
tioii  from  Clydncli  to  Punt  y  Pool,  I4j  miles,  by  a 
canal  or  by  a  rail-road,  '  In  1799,  Mr.  Outram,  (haj 
engineer,  made  his  observations  with  regard  to  thii'f 
point,   in  the  lollowing  words: 

"  1  have  c'xainincd  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal  I 
between  Clydiicli  and  Pont  y  Pool,  and  observe  it  to  1 
be  on  the  same  kind  of  open  strata  as  that  on  the  nor- 
thern pHrt  of  tlic  line,  except  near  the  south  end,  1 
where  the  soil  ap|)cars  of  a  better  kind  for  holding 
wntir;  and  am  of  opinion  the  execution  of  this  U|  <' 
miles  of  catiiil,  cannot  ba  complclely  perfected  fors  <l 
Iras  sum  than  44,000/.  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  J 
land  and  (emisorary  damages,  tvliicli  I  suppose  will  1 
anipunt  to  COOO/.,  making  lofjelhcr  50,000/. 

"  A  niil-wny,  of  llie  best  construction,  would  he  laid  1 
nlong  this  line  for  19,000/.  exclusive  of  the  purcliai 
of  land  and   damages,  which   wonld   not  be  half  as  ' 
much  as  for  a  canal  ;  but  rating  it  at  half,  the  wliols  | 
expense  of  llie  rail-way   uould   not   exceed   22.000/.   ' 
An   to   the   comparative  cx|)enE<'s   of  conveyance  on  * 
cunal  and    ruil-way,  ihcy  must  Ik  considered  as  fol*' ' 
lows:  .1  ratiid  on   tlie  |tatt  of  llie  line  in  queslion^ 
would   be  on    U  perfect  level,  unobstructed  by  locks, 
and  of  course  as  favourable  as  possible  for  navigation. 
A  rail-way  on   a  pcTfcct  level   is   tiiore  expensive  to 
work,  than  one  (hat  has  a  gentle  fall   in  the  direction - 
of  ita  greatest  trade  ;  but  on  a  rniUway  perfectly  Wd, 
v(illi  waggons  of  (he  best  construction,   three  horses-*' 

C-  one  driver,  will  draw  15  tons  at  tiit-  rale 
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ofSi  milis  iwr  Iiour.    The  toiinogcs  (o  (he  Companj 
wuuld  be  tlic  same  on  n  rail-way  us  on  a  cuiml.     The 
fTci(;lit  on  a  canal,  including  wear  and  repnir  nf  honts, 
would  cost  more  than  id,  (icr  Ian  per  mile.     'Die 
pcnse  of  gni'girigt  including  tvear  und  repair  of  wag< 
gonSf  wuuld  not  amount  lo  I4W.  pi-r  toti  per  mile,  so 
Iliat  iu  the  question  before  us,  the  canal  would  have 
ihe  advantage  of  about  onefarlhiiig  per  Ion  per  mile,  ■ 
or  4d.  per  ton  on  llie  whole  length  between  Clydadi  J 
and  Punt  y  Pool ;  ami   on  articles   passing   between  1 
Br<^coQ  and  Newport,  the  advantages  in  favour  oflhe 
canal  nould  amount  to  QJ.  per  ton,  on  accouut  of  the 
rc-loadiug  on  the  rail-way  plan,  it  being  already  canat 
between  Clydacli  and  Brecon. 

"  On  the  other  h;iml,  coals,  lime,  or  other  articles  lo 
be  delivered  at  the  GncdtR'f,  or  any  intermediate  put 
of  the  line,  would  be  conveyed  full  as  cheap  by 
ntil>wny  as  by  canal,  bccansu  by  contiunatloii  od  rni)- 
way,  the  cx))cnses  of  shipping  and  unshipping  would 
be  avoided  :  and  if  llic  Company  should  think  piopct 
to  substitute  a  rniUway  instead  of  a  canal,  for  the  sfike 
of  saving  the  ex(KTidiliire  of  2S,000/.  they  may  pcf- 
haps  make  some  abatement  of  tonnages  to  compensate 
for  the  difiirence  of  exjuusc,  on  such  articles  of  tlto- 
rougtifare  trade  as  may  appear  Iu  rct[uirc  it:  nmi  irifl 
C:ise  a  rait-way  should  be  adopted,  care  Ehould  bjfl 
taken  in  its  execution,  to  throw  no  impediments  in  IM' 
way  of  the  future  extcnlion  of  the  canal,  when  czten* 
sious  beyond  Brecon,  or  otln-r  increase  of  trade,  may 
fender  necessary  a  complete  water  communication''* 
~B.  O. 

Here,  Mr.  Outram  made  no  positive  decision, 
though  be  seemed  inclined  in  favour  of  raiUroath, 
even  upoa  level  laod  wbich  did  not  require  one  IckIc. 
£ngiocen 


I 


taiic. 
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hginccn  may  be  biassed  on  one  niii:  or  tlic  other:  a 

rrilcr  in  tlic  Ag.  Mag.  No.  6!>,  p.  409,  calcn Idling 

e  <ii(fcrcnce  of  expense  between  a  cnnal  and  raiUmiHl 

m*cjranci;  on  the  proposed  Surry  Canal,  from   Lon- 

«  lo  Purfsmoiilli,  decides  highly  iti  favour  of  it  c!t- 

ll;  saying  that  GO  Ions  of  corn  coutd  not  be  tntng- 

Brto)  from  one  In  (lie  other,  70  mile^,  on  an  iron 

out]  IVir  lc§9  lh:in  125/.  IDs  ,  or  7d.   jier  ton  pec 

;  biit  by  a  can.il  for  49/.  5s.  or  Sji/.  |>cr  (on  per 

The  iTiilh  is  commonly  found  between  the  two 

stieines.     Where  triulc  is  great,  capital  b  not  want> 

iitg;  nnd,   there,  eaimla   are  without  question   to  be 

preferred,  if  pmclicnble :  in  places  of  le^  trade  and 

e  capitnl,  rail-roads  arc  Ihc  most  advantaj^eous. 
I'The  proprietors  of  Ihc  Brecon  canal,  however,  ile- 
pdod  in  favour  uf  a  camil,  which  was  completed,  the 
lliole  length  of  about  33  miles,  in  December  ISl  1 ,  at 
clotBlexpcH<>cof  170,000/.  nearly  double  the  origi- 
Ifel  cilimule ! 

Such  waa  the  public  expectation  of  the  nsefulncss 
of  this  canal,  in  an  agrtcuUurnl  view,  in  lowering  the 
prtreorfuel  and  manure,  thai  at  the  commencement 
(20,000/,  was  immediately  subscribed  ;  and  some  of 
ibeoriginnl  shares  in  a  few  weeks  sold   for  double. 
Ottiug,  however,  to  unforeseen  diflicullies  in  the  cxe> 
i  cntioo  of  (he  plan,  it  liinie<l  out,  for  sereml  years,  tt 
lipecalation   c<msiderably  h<l"Vf    par:    but  since   its 
Icompletion,  and  in  the  prospect  of  nn  extended  trade 
Into  the  west  of  Hetefortlshite,  8sc.  by  the  new  rail- 
roads over  the  Wye,  it  bids  fair  for  being  a  proflta- 
llecoi>ceni. 
I  This  canal  has  only  one  tunnel,  of  S^  yards,  jiut  at 
ji  junction  with  (he  Monmonlhahire  canst  t  it  hiu  68 
kne,  and  14  woodeo  bridges,  11  aqacducti,  and  ^1 
s  d  S  culTetli. 
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culverts.  Its  cliief  feeder  is  a  copious  stream  frol 
the  Usk  at  tlie  summit  level ;  bcsidt.'s  185  lock^s  of  Iij 
tons  of  water  each  in  the  34  hour;,  gushed  in  the  dM 
season  of  summer,  and  supplied  from  five  strenmaff 
difiercnt  parts  of  the  line,  exclusive  uf  smnlUr  broiilt 

The  rail-roads  connected  with  this  canal,  for  brim 
ing  down  coal  and  limestone,  See.  from  the  Clydad 
&c.  amount  to  about  10  miles  :  a  rail  bridge  was  i 
constructed  over  the  Usk,  near  Glan  Grwyney  fo^ 
at  1200/,  expense;  wliich  was  thrown  down  by  I 
great  flood  in  Feb.  1795,  ami  never  rebuilt. 

The  fall  along  the  water  communicatioa  from  Bn 
con  to  tbe  Bristol  Chaimel,  is  430  feet,  upon  a  v 
Tariabic  scale : 


From  Brecon  to  Clvdacli, 


6.  Neath  Canal  begins  and  ends  in  the  C04I  tntq 
it  extends  from  the  navigable  part  of  the  riror,  1 
the  town,  to  Aber  Gwrelych,  almost  as  far  a&  I 
Nedd  Vechan,  un  the  border  of  Urcckuockshirci 
lias  a  very   considerable  trade  in  stone  coal, 
iron,  limestone,  fire  clay,  &c.      Thi^  canal    i 
nected  by  a  line  uf  rail-road  with  the  canal  of  Aflj 
Dfiw,  No.  9,  which  is  joiued  with  the  Merthyr  Tin 
ful  canal,  No.  3. 


7.  Llnnsamled  Canal  is  private  property;  the  Ibiri 
of  the  kind  ID  the  dittrict  under  survey:  it  vas  made 
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Wj  Jolin  Smith,  Ksq.  (o  convey  bitaminous  coal  riora 
■is  eslalc  to  the  coppcr-woiks,  and  to  the  month  of 
llie  Tawy  ibr  cxporlalion :  its  usiial  name  is  the 
*  First  Sosansea  Canal,"  but  for  the  same  reason  ns 
lefbrc  given  in  No,  2,  we  have  given  it  this  more  dis- 
iclivc  appellation,  begging  the  proprictoi's  pardon. 


8.  Swanttea  Canal  e\tcmh  from  ihnt  town  to  [Ten 
Peiiacld  in  Brcclinockshirc,  aliout  17  niili.-«,  pnrallel 
with  the  river  Tawj-.  The  inducement  lonpply  for  an 
BClin  17!)^,»nscxpresse()  in  tliG  following  term)):  "The 
lialley  ofTa«y,  throngh  nhicli  thb  canal  is  intended 
^o  pass,  for  the  exlcnt  it  goes,  abounds  with,  und  is 
perhaps  unrivallnl  in  its  productions  of  coal,  iron-orc, 
and  Itmeslone ;  but  for  want  of  a  communication  by 
water,  iuch  ihereof  as  lie  fur  up  the  valley,  can  nei- 
tltcr  be  exported,  manufacliired,  nor  applied  (o  the 
improvement  of  the  country." 

"  The  port  of  Swansea  nflbrds  evident  proof  of  an 
increasing  demnnd  for  coal  :  in  1768,  the  vessels  eo- 
teted  were  only  694,  register  tonnage  but  30,631  :  in 
the  year  1793,  the  number  of  wssels  was  2098,  the 
(snuRge  I30,SS3.  These  vessels  mostly  come  for  coal, 
recently  advanced  5»,  per  weigh  of  91G  Winchcuter 
bushek;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  vessels 
often  wait  several  weeks  for  a  turn  to  load,  and  are 
tlien  obliged  to  proceed  to  other  ports  in  search  thereof, 
u  matler  of  the  highest  import  to  the  counties  of  So- 
neisct,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  ns  well  as  other  places 
'Which  are  supplied  from  thence." 

This  canal  and  Xealh  canal,   as  well  ns  their  re- 

^peclivc  valleys,  run  parallel  from  south-west  to  north- 

^£4ut ;  beJDg  divided  only  by  h.  range  of  uplands,  well 

l>  d  3  ftoicd 
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h  coal,  iran-stone,  build ing-stoncs,  files  of 
iEcliist,  &c. 

T   Ddr  Canal   connects  (lie  iron-works   of 
andAhcr  Nant   nitli  the  Mcrihyt  Tudful 
licli  it  joins  just  as  it  enters  the  aqueduct 
Taff.     Tliis    <iirai    runs    parallel   with    the 
jii,  seven  miles,  with  only  two  locks,  and  a 
it  its  exit  into  the  Merthj'r  canal.      This 
completed  in  1811. 

iclazadd  Canal,    on   the  northern   coast   of 
1  the  parishes  of  LlanrhJdian  and  Lloiighor, 
d  id  conveying  excellent  bituminous  coal  to 
ling  in  IJiirry  river,  nii.l  fuel,    &i-.  to  the 
t\U  at  Penclawdd,  erected  about  33  jcurs 
guous  to  bods  ol"  coal  which  have  been  since 
b^  the  Chca.lle  Company,  which  Las  lately 
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c  Vale  of  Towy  near  Llandeito;  nnd  op 

tbo  iiei^libourliaoi]  af  Lord  Cawdor's  eif 

tensipc  niid  rich  lead  mines.      Tliis  canal   promises 

great  advantages  to  tlic  nd venturers,  and  will  be  pro- 

^jluctiye  of  infmite  t;ocd  to  the  neiglilioiirliood  at  large, 

^^■'Con,TCving  fuel  and  manure  to  thiise  parU  tlial  now 

^Hbnl  in  need  of  lliem  ;  nnd  afibrdJng;  a  rraJy  oiillet   I 

^^  the  mines,    coals,    and  other   productions  of  iht  | 

country." — Orig.  Iteport,  p-  ii,  1794, 

Unfortunately,  waltT,   too  cold  even  for  a   cnnal^,| 
was  thrown  uiKxr  the  scheine,  and  it  was  for  ibe  time  j 
abandoned.     Tlic  yean  1810,  1811,  and  181^,  were-] 
yearsof  uncommon  activity,  in  projectionH and  conn* 
ter  projections,    in   the  three  commots ;  and   amonfC 
other    topics  of   public    improvements,    tlic    (inuid 
Xpwy  Canal  became  again  rejii-adtliy,  and  in  divers.) 
,  the  Bnl)ject  of  canvaM.     When   Peace,    now. 
.  its  march,   rclurria  from    abroad,    niny  ull   be, 
c  and  unanimity  at  home ;  nnd  in  that  favourable  4 
t  may  the  Grand  Towy  Cunnl  be  taken  earnestly  | 
Hiand,  and  completed  ;  to  the  certain  emolument  of  * 
;~  subscribers,  and   the  no  le^s  certidn  nnd  incalcu* 
table  improvement  of  the  whole  tract  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy  above  Llandeilo,    nnd  its  vicinities;  even  the 
hundn-d  of  Buallt  ill  Urecknocksbire,  and  theeaslera 
parts  of  Cardiganshire,  would   experience  the  benefi* 
ciul  elTects  of  reduction  in  the  ptices  of  fuel  and  ma- 
nure; and  of  a  cheaper  conveyance  of  ihc  produce  of 
the  country  to  a  sea-port. 

A  proprietor  of  a  very  considcmblccstntc  within  the 
influence  of  the  line  in  question,  was  of  opinion  that 
gentlemen  should  subscribe  liberally  towards  it,  were 
tbey  to  receive  no  interest,  but  In  exjiect  ample  reiiiu- 
ncration  m  the  imptovement  of  their  estates :  be  vrtvAi 
D  d  4  labsciibt 
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!ontliQt  expectation.     Another  proposed  an 
tiii^  powers  tok'V>  contributions  on  alt  estates 
be  improved  by  means  of  llie  intended  cunal, 
r(ion  lolbeir  extent,  and  other  circumstances 
ustcd  by  commissioiHTS.   We  Irusl,  bowtver, 
nat,  from  tlie  ri*er  Burry,  ibrougli  (be  coal, 
f,  and   building-stone   tracts,  (o  Ihe  extensive 
leValeofTowy,  Llandovery,  andCilyCwm      - 
jay  be  complciid   by  the  ordinary   means  of 
[ions ;    without    Imving   recourse   to    means 
0  the  principles  of  the  Brilisli  Constitution. 
I'holc  length  of  this  line  of  canal,    witb  its 
,  might  be  extended  to  from  SO  to  GO  miles, 
wdor's  lead  tuiiK-;^  at  C!l  y  Cwm,  in  thunorlb. 
slremily  of  the  Vale  of  Towy,  nre  said  to  be 
rich  ;  a[id  it  is  not  !ni|irobablc  that  more  lead 
concealed,  in  n  line  from  south  to  noilh,  be- 
3  Towy  and  the  Teivy. 
rrilcr  ot  "  An  Aulbtnlic  Description  of  the 
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On  the  two  points,  a  canal  from  the  port  of  Caer« 
marthen  to  Llandovery,  and  the  junction  of  that  ca« 
nal  with  the  Brecon  canal,  if  nf\*d  only  Ix*  observed, 
that  the  former  would  Lear  no  comparison,  in  profits 
and  as^ricultural  advantages,  with  a  canal  from  a  con- 
venient hhippifig  place  on  the  river  Bnrry,  through 
the  coUierietf  and  lime  rocks;  and  that  the  latter, 
granting  it  pnicticable,  is  too  wild  a  speculation  to 
require  a  thought. 

Another  canal  was  lately  in  agitation,  from  Llanelly 
Dock  to  G\%ili  bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Llangennech.  ' 

PevibrokeskirCy  thongh  rich  in  coal  and  limestonCi 
18  more  indebted  to  Nature  than  to  Art  for  iU  inland 
navigation.  Milford-Havcn  receives  limestone  from 
parts  of  its  rocky  coasts  ;  and  continues  navigable  in 
k8  numerous  branches  and  creeks  quite  through  the 
coal  tract;  however,  a  canal  connecting  Creswell 
Quay,  on  Milford*Haven,  with  Cuermarthen  Bay  at 
Sander's  Foot,  about  eight  or  nine  miles,  could  not 
iail  of  highly  improving  the  value  of  collieries  in  that 
tract  of  country. 

We  shall  quote  Mr.  Hassall  on  this  subject,  as  few 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  he  wrote  in  1794, 
excepting  a  few  steam-engines,  &c. 

^'  The  collieries  have  a  material  influence  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  part  of  the 
county  where  they  ar  biluate.  No  canal  navigations, 
no  rail- ways,  liave  yet  been  cstablihhed  for  carrying  the 
coal  and  culm  ot  these  collieries  to  the  shores  and 
creeks  where  they  are  shipped.  All  the  carriage  is 
done  by^carts,  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  two  horses,  to 
the  total  ruin  of  the  roads.  And  as  this  business  em- 
ploys the  country  people  during  all  the  spring  and 
sammer  months,  they  pay  very  little  attenlion  to  the 

cultivation 


liration  of  llic  ground.  It  is  a  kind  of  dissipated 
n  whicli  the  curtora  become  fonil  of;  afibrding  fre- 
liit  oppurliinilies  of  tippling,  and  having  fewer 
Irs  of  labour  than  tlie  steady  work^  of  agriculture. 
I  Horses  are  employed  in  drawing  water  from  man/ 
e  coal-workk ;  sicam-cngtties  Lave  not  been  intro> 
;  and  water-wheel  pumps  can  only  be  erecle»l  ia 
Kicular  places :  so  that  it  tetms  the  parliciitar  pro- 
se of  coal  proprielurs,  to  consider  how  much  the 
hicatioii  of  cauaU,  rail-nays,  and  sleam-cnsines 
lid  incri'nsc  their  profiis,  by  abridging  the  expenses 
■orkiiig  the  collieries. 

f  \n  order  to  shew  w  hat  is  expended  in  the  carriage 
>al,  1  have  procured  an  account  of  (lie  quantity 
1  from  the  county  in  on»  jear,  and  find  the 
r  coal  iiriil  ciiliii,  exported  iiiiil  carried  coast- 
■  ,  to  unioiinl  to  60,F}'J')  chaldrons,  W  liicliC'ler  inea* 
Hiilf  this  quaiiliiy  may  b(!  allowed,  us  situated 
'  to   llitt  shipping,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  im- 
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^*  A  most  important  advantage  remains  to  be  no* 
ticev),  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  introducing 
canal  navii^ation :  the  teams  and  people  now  em* 
plojed  in  carrying  our  coal  and  culm  to  the  shipping^ 
would  become  subservient  to  agriculture.  The  whole 
coantrj  about  the  collieries  would  soon  be  cultivated 
and  improved,  which  now  lies  in  neglected  sterility  ; 
and  the  scarcity,  which  in  the  present  way  of  manage- 
ment frequently  prevails  among  these  useful  people, 
the  colliers  of  Pembrokeshire,  would  no  more  be  heard 
of.  Thousands  of  acres,  which  now  contribute  hardly 
any  thing  towards  the  support  of  man,  would  soon 
become  productive,  and  increase  to  perhaps  four 
times  their  present  value. 

^^  There  arc  numerous  situations  where  rail-ways 
may  be  constructed  ^j  great  advantage,  by  which 
considerable  savings  may  be  made,  independent  of  the 
foregoing  calculations.  Nothing  should  be  omitted  to 
render  the  working  of  these  valuable  collieries  produc- 
tive, sina*  it  is  asserted  that  none  of  the  rival  col* 
lieries  of  South  Wales  yield  coal  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Pembrokeshire  coal." — Original  Report^  p.  58,  &c. 
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Iw  the  infancy  of  society,  before  assemblages  of 
houses  formed  towns,  marts  for  the  barter,  and,  finally, 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  commodities,  through  the 
medium  of  bullion  or  money,  were  established  on  open 
down  or  hills.  It  was  prudent,  if  not  necessary,  in 
such  feudal  ages,  to  hold  such  marts  on  what  may  be 
termed  exploratory  mounts,  in  order  to  preclude  sur- 
prise from  freebooters. 

Some 


bmc  relics  of  (hose  Tartarian  ages  arc  s(i|[  in  being, 
fc  numerous  fairs,  veM  atlcndit],  are  kept  nitli 
e  house  or  two,  excltisivcof  temporary  booths 
IccoramoOatc  (lie  frequenters;  such  ai«  at  Tzci/ny 
,  near  Merlhyr  Tudful,  and  St.  Mar^  Jlill, 
I  Cowbridge,  in  Olamorgansliirc;  Jlaxcj/  in  Rad- 
Rkos  and  Capel  Cynin,  in  Cardiganshire, 
Many  marts,  similar  in  {loiul  of  situation,  have 
(liscontiuued  ;  and  other  fairs  have  been  csla- 
lied  in  lieu  of  lliem,  in  more  commodious  places. 
Ilie  number,  as  nell  as  dati's  of  fairs,  arc  occasion- 
n  varying,  for  the  beller  accommodution  of  ihe 
From  books  of  fairR,  &c.  we  have  formed  the 
ftwing  tabic,  shewing  the  number  of  fairs  in  each 
n  Ciich  CDLuilj- ;  by  nliich  it  n|ipciirs,  tliat 
2  about  j-11  fairs  Lept  wittiin  the  !,[x  counties, 
lie  course  of  the  year. 
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when  farmers  proportion  the  number  of  stock  to  their 
wiuter  keep. 

Milch  kine,  dairy  ytensils,  &c.  mostly  io  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Sheep,  yearlingSi  two  year  olds,  and  coaples,  la 
the  spring  and  May  fairs :  weaned  Iambs,  and  wool, 
in  June,  July,  and  August:  wedders  from  the  hills, 
and  store  ewes,  &c.  in  October. 

Horses  of  some  kind  are  exhibited  almost  in  every 
fair,  and  so  of  every  other  species  of  stock ;  but  the 
greatest  demand  for  young  horses  is  in  the  fairs  of 
May  and  June:  a  price  refused  in  those  fairs  wil! 
hardly  be  offered  again  in  subsequent  fairs  during 
that  season. 

Strong  hogs  are  mostly  sold  from  the  stubbles,  and 
store  pigs  for  winter  stock  bought  in  their  stead,  at 
the  October  fairs  :  suckling  pigs  at  all  seasons :  store 
pigs  are  also  in  request  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dairying  season :  fat  hogs  are  sold  at  the  December  fairs. 

Servants  are  hired,  in  the  eastern  counties,  at  the 
April  and  May  fairs ;  in  the  western  counties  more  are 
hired  in  the  autumn  fairs  than  in  the  spring.  At  CU 
y  Cwniy  in  Caermarthenshirc,  there  is  but  one  fair  ia 
the  year,  and  that  purposely  for  hiring  servants,  on  the 
13th  of  November.  At  Aberystwyth,  the  first  Mon« 
day  in  November,  and  the  first  Monday  in -May,  are 
called  Hiring  Mondays^  where  great  numbers  meet  to 
hire  and  be  hiral.  We  would  recommend  the  1st  of 
January,  as  the  most  proper  period  of  commencing  the 
year  of  servants. 

Mercery,  drapery,  saddlery,  coopery,  pedlary,  &c. 
are  exhibited  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Cheese,  salted   butter,  &c.  are  sold  in  the  autumn 

fairs ;  dried  bacon  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Salted 
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Sattcd  butter  I's  commonly  preserved  and  packed  np 
casks  or jirkins,  according  to  the  slalutes.     Jn  some 
:ts,  of  inland  tradL-,  eilliertl-e  [renalties  of  ihcsta- 
es  were  never  proniiilgalwl,  or  butter  in  tubs,  open 
!op,  and  covered  when  packed  olT  witb  strong  clean 
;n,  is  fiwnd  prcferfible  upon  tiie  whole  to  the  lirkiu 
barrel  butter.     In  such  parts,  many  wmild  not  bo- 
re that  butter  is  any  where  preserved  in  firkins  like 
rings  or  oysters.     We  never  lieard  of  qui  tarn  in> 
■nations  being  laid  against  the  vendors  of  Ibis  tub 
ter:    perhaps   (hose    legal   gentry    arc   somewhat 
id,    lest   in   the  prosecution   of  their  ofHcc,  they 
uld  not  "  be  dealt  with  accorainj  to  law."     These 
ter  tubs  art!  sections  of  cones,  a  few  inches  wider  at 
than   bottom,  for   the  ready  turning  out  of  their 
tents  for  weighiii^^;  when    (he    bii^yer  has  the  ad- 
tage  of  Ihc  use  of  three  of  his  senses  1o  judge  of  the 
lily.     Kach  tub  coolains,  according  to  the  dairy, 
„  601b.  to  120!b. :  lar-er  sizes  b.^iii^  not  easily  ma- 
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In  Kddttton  to  fairs,  increased  and  gregarious  po- 
pulalion  in  cities,  (owns,  &c.  required  weekly  mar> 
ke(s,  fur  the  supply  ol'tlic  inhabilauts  willi  Uic  necce- 
taiies  and  laxuries  of  life. 

The  inbahidint  of  the  single  dwelling  at  the  Tarta> 
nan  marl,  already  noticed,  at  Pen  y  Waun,  near  M^- 
Ibyr  Tudful,  is  said  aUo  to  boast  of  a  charier  for  keep* 
ing  a  wctlily  miirket  there,  granted  by  Gwrgant, 
Princeof  Glamorgan,  in  the  lltli  century.  How  a 
market  could  ever  be  supporleil  there,  before  Merlhyr 
began  (unsbtniie  its  present  consequence,  is  not  easily 
known.  In  old  books  of  fairs,  however,  it  ranks 
firet  of  the  Glamorgansliire  markets.  It  hns  at  length 
Diet  with  too  (jvjwi'rful  a  rival  in  its  neighbour  Mcr- 
(hyr  Tuilful,  which  has  three  market  places,  two 
weekly  markets  on  Wetlnesduys  and  Saturdays,  he- 
bide*  every  aUernntc  Monday,  to  supply  a  popululion 
of  about  11,000. 

Towns  biiving  formerly  but  one  market  a  week,  are 
now  supplied  with  two.  Ilnvcrfurdwcst  had  but  one 
in  the  reign  of  ElizAbeth,  as  .appears  by  G.  O.'s  his- 
tory at  that  {teriotl ;  whose  words  are  here  quoted. 

*' There  arc  llir«' market  towtics  in  Pecibrokeshire, 
(via-J  Peiibrok,  Haverfordwest,  and  Tenby  {  llie  s^ 
CtMid  whereof  being  seated  in  the  middestof  ihesheere, 
and  mnst  convenient  for  trade,  is  greatly  frequented  of 
the  coiintrey  people,  and  therefore  is  Ibe  gn-nlest  and 
plentiful  lest  market  of  tlie  eheerc,  and  is  kept  once 
every  weckc  on  Hie  Saturday  ;  wherein  me  tbinketh 
the  lowoe  ia  verie  backward  in  theire  owne  prufilt,  in 

not 
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I  suing   fur  anoOier   inarkct  in  the  middle  of  ib* 

which   wouUl    be  to   ihe   great  good  of  the 

ind  coitntrey.     ^^Isolhey  bave  biit  one  faire  in 

lycare,  whereas  if  llicrc  were  more  purdmsed  from 

loajcstie,  it  inij>ht  be  beneficial  both   for  (own  anil 

ilrey.     This  market  of  tlaverfordwcsl,  U  thought 

c  one  of  the  gre.atest  and  plentifuilesi   markets  that 

§ithin  the  marches  of  Wales.     Penbrok   market  is 

e  on  the  Saturday,  and  Tciibj  on  Saturday,  and 

IWediiesday  for  come. 

I  Tbesp  livo  tumu'b  for  Hicir  markets,  are  much  iu- 
r  plentieof  viclualts  and  come  to  that  of  Ha- 
fordwest,  by  reason  (hose  (ounes  are  seated,  one 
r  near  the  lower  part  of  the  siieere,  and  muoh  hin- 
ftd  by  reason  of  a  ferric  on  Ihe  one  side ;  and  Tenby 
s  it  WiTc  a  luwne  rniining  oulof  ihc  countrey, 
I  stayed  un  the  sea  clifJe  ;  by  reason  »liereol'  they 
|i1  nut  so  commodious  for  rcsorte  of  people,  wliicli 
s  tr:idc  and  ullerarici-  in  ibeire  markets:  but 
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bandman  bnjeth  in  the  0  monlbes  gf  Dec.  .'an-  Feb. 
Marcb,  April,  and  May,  he  buyetU  nil  (o  be  payed 
for  at  tbe  fairc  Oayes,  wbcn  he  may  bavc  money  for 
b\s  cattell;  and  by  this  means  the  richeman  eateth  up 
tbe  wealth  of  tbe  poore  man." — Ifist,  Pern.  1560. 

Tbe  deficiencies  here  complained  of  in  the  markols 
and  fairs  of  Pembrokeshire,  which  might  be  equally 
applicable  (o  other  places  at  Ihc  time,  were  gradually 
supplied,  by  (be  establishment  of  two  weekly  ma^ets 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  by  the  conversion  of  some 
market-days,  at  particular  seasons,  into  fairs,  for  (Ue 
•ale  of  lire  stock. 

The  spring  markets,  in  March  and  April,  forma 
RUCcession  of  so  many  f»irs,  for  the  sale  ofslicep,  when 
Diousands  arc  sold ;  as  at  Tregaron  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  yearlinps  and  t\vo-yc;ir  olds  are  sold  every  Tues- 
day, from  tic  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  April; 
and  every  Tuesday,  from  thence  to  (he  end  of  May, 
couples  (ewes  and  lambs)  fill  Ihe  market. 

Great  markHs,  as  lliey  arc  called,  the  next  before, 
and  tbe  next  after,  CbrUtmns,  have  the  appearance  of 
small  fairs  for  the  s.ilc  of  live  stock. 

The  tnatket-loniis  in  each  county  have  been  already 
enumerated,  in  the  first  Chapter,  nn  the  divisions  of 
the  district.  The  towns  which  have  two  markets,  or 
niore,awei-k,  are  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  Mib(ird,Caer* 
marthen,  CardilV,  Swansea,  Merlhyr  Tndful,  Ncalb, 
Aberystwyth,  and  Brecon.  In  the  latter,  the  wcvk  is 
nearly  occupied  in  markelingii  Tuesday,  fur  tat  thcep, 
bacon,  or  pork,  &;e.  ^  Wednesday,  corn,  butter,  cbcese» 
butcbers-mcat ;  J'riday,  alori:  slioep,  hogs,  Sic,  ^.v 
turday,  the  same  as  Wednesday.  CaiKlilfand  Cow- 
bridge  are  among  IherarlicNt  markets  we  have  noticed: 
the  batter  market  is  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock;  corn 

6.WAtB«.  vol.. II. J  «e  from 
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from  tvuire  to  (woi  and  butchers-meat  Trora  nine  fa 
three;  so  that  some  of  the  most  sober  farmers,  &d 
may  be  at  home  betimes  to  dinncr> 

Cacrmartlien  has  a  Ssli-maikctevcryday  inUieirei 
excepting  Sunday. 
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Tiie  commerce  of  the  slale  and  shale  tract  consuls  il 
exports  of  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hogt] 
and  horses,  for  England ;  articles  of  the  dairy  for  Ibe  i 
Knglikh  counties  on  the  borders,  Bristol,  and  the  iron- 
works, &c.  of  the  coal  tract;  great  quantities  of  wool 
for  the  northern  manufactories,  and  other  places;  lea- 
ther for  Bristol,  &c. ;  lead  ore  from  the  counties  of  Car* 
dignn  and  Cacrmarthcn;  black-jack  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  from  Cardiganshire;  argillaeeous  roofing  slates 
from  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke;  (imbet 
and  bark,  in  less  (luanlilies  lh:in  heretofore;  corn,  ia_ 
years  of  plenty;  wilh  imports  of  wheat,  barley, 
malt,  into  Ihc  h'ss  fertile  parts. 

The  commerce  of  the  red  sandstone  tract  is  similai 
tlioitgli  to  a  less  umoutit:  it  has  no  minerals  hitbei 
discovered. 

The  commerce  of  the  middle  limeslone  tract  consisfi^ 
of  live  slock  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  uf  its  ex* 
tml;  lime,  and  limestone;  dark-coloured   or  bitumi- 
nouB  marble,  spotted  with  while;  tripolt  fur  Bristol. 

The   commerce  of  ihe  coal  tract  consists  in  great 

qiinnlilirs  of  c<m!,   culm,  iron,   in  pigs,  bars,  bolls, 

and  castings;    manufrictured  tin  plates;  copper  in  its 

smcllcd  state,  or  plutcs,  the  ore  being  imported  frorn 

CamwaUy  . 
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Cornwall,  Anglesey,  &c. ;  Uw  stock,  wool,  clay  Tor 
the  potteries,  fine  brick. 

The  commerce  of  the  southern  limestone  tract  con* 
I  fets  of  live  stuck,  wool,  com,  dairy  produce,  leather 
I  ftbd  hides,  litnestonc  and  lime  for  tbe  West  of  Eiig* 
I  huid,  Cardiganshire,  &c. ;  Abcrtliaw  lias  stone  for 
I  water  cement,  varieties  of  marble,  freestone,  gypsum, 
I  lead  ore;  and  from  the  sea-coasts,  samphire,  laver, 
h  ajstcrs,  turbot,  salmon,  &c.  for  Bristol  and  the  inte» 
I  tlor. 

Many  of  the  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life  are 

^imported:    groceries   mostly  from   Bristol;     mercery 

Fftom  the  North  and  the  West  of  England  ;  ironmon- 

Kjfery  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  &c.;  porter  from 

Iljondon  and  Worcester,  whilst  porter  and  ale  ore  also 

rtttporled  from  the  brewery  at  Swansea,      Ltnieslone 

ufia  exportation  is  charged  by  the  quarrymcn  in  Gower 

|a(  from  If.  to  lid.  per  ton  :  limeslotie  is  nlso  imported 

I  ballast,  close  by  (he  exporting  lime>rocks,  and  gnid 

t  Swansea,  Neath,  &c.  for  from  Hrf.  loSSrf.  per  ton, 

iccording  to  demand  :  this  limestone,  variegated,  and 

apparently  magnesian,  is  brought  by  the  vesMls  frota 

tbe  coast  of  Plymouth,  which  relarn  Indcn  with  coals. 

The  coal  tract,  owing  to  its  less  fertilily  ufsoil,  and 

crowded   population,  makes   very  considerable,  dn-iOg 

npon  the  neighbouring  tracts  «nd  soa-ports  for  articles 

Lof  provision.     It  must  nlso  be  allowed,  that  it  imports 

Hime,  were  it  only  half  a  mite  distant,  fur  building, 

ntaniiring,   &c.,  as  well  as   limestone  for  fluxing  the 

jblast  furnaces. 

Wc  were  exceedingly  pleased  in  seeing  one  article  of 

'  llBporlation   into  the  cnul  tract:   these  were  cannon, 

taken   from  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Trafdgar,  and 

bought  by  Mr.  Tatlt  of  Ihe  Dowlas  iron-works,  to  be 

E  e  2  brwU-n, 
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broken,  re-casl,  and  forged  into  horsc-^hoe  iron.     Tlfl 
was  a   graU-rul  siglif,  and  led  us   inlo  the  charilaU 
wish,  Ihat  all  the  cannon  in  Lbe  world  were  in  the  same 
state  ofcondemnntion,  excepting  (he  two  lots  designed 
for  the  two  triumpliul  <:olun]ns,  one  nt  Moscow  and  thn 
oilier  at  Petersburg.     3ferlfij/r  TudJ'ul  once  ex/i9rf^H 
cannon,  in  fbe  days  of  ils  founder,  Mr.  Anthony  Bh^ 
con,  dnring  the  American  wnr :   lliew  cannon,  we  hope 
and  trubl,  have  hecn  imparled  to  the  snme  place  under 
belter  aus[iices.     The  Merlhyr  foondery  of  cannon  ^ 
transferred ,  about  llie  close  of  the  Transatlantic  c 
test,  to  (he  Caron  Company  in  Scotland. 

.Vficn/ Cummerce.— Though   the  twin  ofTspringQ 
huge  Piimluroon,    (he  Severn  and  (he  Wye,  i 
among  the  chief  of  WcUh  rivers,  yet,  as  their  ootleti" 
into  the  channel  are  too  distant  from  (he  limits   of  our 
Survey,  we  shall,  using  Drayton's  words,  begin  with 
the  commerce  of  *'  tlie  iprigktli/  Usk"  which  "  fro 
Brecon's  frutlful  womb  doth  fetch  her  high  descent.^ 

I.  Newport  is  called  liy  the  "Welsh,  CatUll  Xewyt 
ar  ff'i/sg,  i.  e.  Newcastle  upon  Usk.  The  casj 
hii<!,  however,  long  been  in  ruins  ;  and  the  tow 
the  aspect  of  decay,  un(i)  the  commerce  of  the  Mon- 
moullishirc  nnd  Brecon  canals,  cenleting  at  this  port, 
('nlivcnc<l  the  licene,  by  carrying  on  a  brisk  and  fa- 
voured Iradi',  ill  coats  and  iron.  The  changing  of 
Ihc  fi^udid  name  of  this  (own,  Newc(M(/r,  into  the 
commcreial  appellation  Newport,  may  be  considered 
auspicious;  and  as  it  is  likt'Iy  to  continue  proj^msive, 
il  may,  in  less  (Inin  lialf  n  century,  have  ilt  naq 
changed  a^ntn  into  Ific/ipari.  Thl;  lonnage  of  I 
Monmoutbiihirc  Cjiiial  alone,  before  the  opening  »fll 
Brect 
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Brecon  cnnitl,  amounted  (o  upwards  of  44,000  tons 
in  the  year.  The  Wdsli  Qiiarlt-rly  Mircling't  of  tlie 
Iron  Master!  arc  lii^lJ  intliia  lown.  During  lite  quar- 
ter ending  13th  October,  1S13,  1100  vtMiIs  ck-ared 
out  of  (bis  purt,  of  wIiicL  96:i  ncrc  coaslers,  and  1S7 
forciga. 

2.  Cardiff  seems  io  be  llic  last  link  in  Ibodidinor 
corrupted  trrms  frum  (lie  originiil  Caer  Daf,  {Canlritm 
tuptr  Taxum)  wliich  progressively  became  Caer  Dyf, 
and  now  in  Wilsli,  Caer  D_t/dd.  Tbc  river  Tave  was 
Normanized  into  Taff,  wlicnce  LlandafT,  and  proba- 
bly Caer  DalT,  now  CiirdifT,  Some  derive  llie  present 
WcUb  nnnic,  Caer  Dj/tld.,  from  the  Roman  Governor, 
Aulus  Didius.  The  three  tivcrs,  Runnicy,  Taff,  and 
£lai,  here  npproacliiiig  to  a  confluence,  contributed 
tbeir  Joint,  agency  in  the  furmalinn  of  the  sufe  nnd 
COcnmodioUij  harbour  of  Pcnnrtli,the  K'&t  on  the  chaii> 
ncl,  excepting  Milfurd. 

Since  the  establish  men  t  of  (he  great  iron-works  at 
Mrrthyr  Tudful  and  its  vicinity,  this  port  has  very 
considerable  traffic,  secured  to  it  by  being  situate  nt. 
the  outlet  of  (lie  Merlhyr  and  Abcr  Dfir  canah.  In 
1701,  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  iii- 
doding  its  subject  creeks  of  Newport,  Penmark>  and 
Aberibaw,  were  11,  and  tonnage  only  SI8.  Now  the 
times  arc  very  much  changed  indeed  ;  but  bo«  much, 
we  dare  not  venture  to  say:  but  this  is  evident,  th.it 
the  tonnage  of  (he  ytnr  1701,  is  scarcely  equal  to  one- 
foarfh  of  the  average  weekly  produce  of  iron  from  Mcr- 
thyrTudful  alon.-.  At  li.n«,  the  «h;ufs  at  Cardiff 
may  figuratively  l>e  said  to  groan  under  the  accumu- 
lated loads  of  bar>iron,  &c.  there  lying  in  wait  fur 
i;  c  J  expor* 
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5.  From  Hie  Burrt/  River,  Lloaglior,  Mochyny^  I 
LlatMjIly,  and  Kydwcti,  mucli  coni  atid  cuI'ti  is  eX^ -. 
portfd:  iron  ;  copper  ore  is  impotlei),  and  the  metal  I 
exporteil.  Much  activily  nnd  sprctilalJon  have  bceft  | 
displnyfd  of  late,  towards  rmidtring  the  several  lini»  J 
boun  on  tbii  line  of  coast  more  safe  and  commodious. 

0.  The  commerce  of  Ctiermarlken,  onthcTowy; 
&nd  of  Lhiugharne,  on  tlic  Tare,  connist  in  exporting  I 
the   proiliice  of  their  respective  districts  \  and  in  i 
porting  s)iftp  goods  and  other  necessaries.     Vessels  of  J 
great  burden  may  come  up  to  Llaugharne,  :ind  of  100  I 
tons  and  upwards  to  St.  Clare's;  and  Ilic  Tnve  might 
be  rendered  navigable  for  eight  or  ten  miles  higher  in^ 
to  the  country. 

At  Sander's  Foot,  much  stone,  coat,  nnd  culm,  an 
Mlportcd  ill  the  summer  season. 

7.  7>«&y,  wilh  Itaverfordaestt  Recording  to  tl 
rrgulalions  of  the  Cu«lom-hoiisr,  are  creeks  subject 
to  the  port  of  Pembroke;  the  joint  number  of  kliip* 
ping  in  1701,  was  4  ;  and  tonnage  1*7.  Haverford- 
west, being  better  bidialed,  iieir  the  centre  of  the 
couBly,  monopolises  most  uf  tliu  commerce. 

S.  JUi/ford—"  How  csme  Wales  to  be  blessed  wl(tf 
■oeh  a  Haven  ?" — Skakerpear.  ' 

*'  Milfurd  is  an  infant  Hercules." — Dtitidas  oH 
Commerce. 

This  Haven  is  remarkable  for  being  connected  with 
military  and  revolutionary  events  in  English  History  : 
(torn  hence,  both  a  King  of  Lnglntid,  and  an  UsuT' 
set  snil  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland  :  heron  King 

F  England  liindcd  from  Iieliiriil  to  be  dethtuned;  nnd 
K  e  4  heiir 
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^er«  a  prosciibed  Prince  landed  from  Fraoee  (o  be 
prowrifd  King.  Some  of  tlicse  events  may  have  giTcn 
lite  to  varictit-s  of  siiperblitiouspredictioDs,  during  the 
dark  ages,  that  here  would  land  a  personage  of  a  ccr- 
Iniii  huroglyphic  dcscriplion,  either  as  a  friend  to  de- 
liver, or  a  foe  lodreail,  jui>t  as  it  suited  lhestat«of  ibe 
tiinc§,  and  the  policy  of  the  fabricator.  This  credulity 
was  not  entirely  extinct  among  (lie  lower  class,  even  so 
lale  as  the  American  war.  Now  they  are  deservedly 
forgotten,  and  Rhobin  Ddu  \a  pcrmiKt'd  to  steep  ia 
peace. 

Tlic  position    of  Milford,   and  the  advantages  i 
oflcred  tu  its  possessors,  made  it  generally  a  subject  ^ 
specnlation,    whenever    any    dread   of  invasion  ' 
afloiit.     WIen  (be  Spanish  visit  was  expected  in  tl| 
reign   of  Elizabeth,  an  engineer   of  the  name  of /iQ 
was  sent  dortn  by  Government  to  survey  the  Haw 
and  give  in  his  Kepurt  of  the  necessary  means  of  a 
fenc.     The  engineer's  conduct  at   the  time,  caUSI 
much   di!.coriti:nl   in  Pembrokeshire,  as  appears  byS 
spirited  mtmoriul   transmitted  to  four  of  the   Icadi^^ 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  severally,  to  the  Lai 
_  Keeper,  tlie  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  Lord  Buckhurnt;  with  a  copy  lo  the  Earl  of  PeM 
brokeshire,  and  signed  by  the  Bisiiop  of  St.  David's*, 
and  John  Wogun,   George  Owen,  Francis   Meytick, 
and  G.  Alban  Slepnctli,  Esquires,  an,!  Mugistrates  foi, 
the  county;  wlierela   they  set  forth  llic  great  contt^J 
quence,  to  her  Majesty  and  the  realm,  that  the  UavidH 
of  Milford  should  be  properly  and  effectually  fortjRed; 
that  some  engineer  of  ei^perience  should  be  sent  down 
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far  tbe  putpOAe,  and,  in  sbort,  that  '*  Mr.  Patele 
Ivife"  had  not  given  sudsfnclion  to  (he  mcniotinlisU*. 

Ill  consequence  either  of  the  Survey  by  Ivy,  or  of 
the  correspondence  which  took  pbcc  between  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Pembrokeshire  and  the  Lords  of, the  IMvy 
Council,  orders  were  given  for  the  erection  of  two 
forts,  which  were  begun,  btit  never  finished;  one 
is  called  lliu  Nangle  Btuck-honsc,  on  the  soulh-i-aslcrn, 
sod  the  other  called  the  Jiah  Bliirk^litnisi',  on  ihc 
nuiIh-Hcsteni  i^ideoflhe  ilaven'th  inonih,  Thesi-  s[»it3 
have  been  repnrscnled  as  VL-ry  ill  ehuKen,  us  they 
werr  calciihitcd  fur  (he  nnnnynnce  of  friends  as  well  lis 
Son.  The  ^inck  Jiocky  iilunys  above  wiit-r,  nnd 
■ttuate  about  miiUay  between  Nangle  auil  D.ile,  niul 
the  Sand^  Haven  Puint,  .ir«  suid  to  be  much  more 
adv>«i]tagPon.s  pinitions  for  forls. 

When  tile  dread  of  (he  Spimish  invasion  subsidi,il, 
Hillurd  Maven  rcmnined  m^tccled;  whicii  drew  forth 
Uic  following  olKcrvalions  from  Mr.  John  l>ewis,  (the 
Biinotalor  on  G.  O.'s  Ilisl.  Pciubr.J  in  (hu  roign  of 
Queen  Anne:— 

"  The  consequence  of  Milford  llnven  to  the  realm, 
doth  not  »cem  to  have  been  suflicienlly  considered, 
'OtherwiKC  more  would  be  done  for  iui  defence  nnd 
improTcmeol ;  fur  1  have  been  informed  by  an  experi- 
enced othcer,  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his  couD* 
Ir/,  that  in  c«se  of  Ireland  being  ever  invadrd  and 
.  divBeiubcrcd,  it  would  be  impos&ible  for  the  enemy 
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long  to  hold  it  without  Recuring  Milford,  irbich  wonl^ 
be  tbeir  great  aim ;  bo  that  it  bchort^  Govrrament 
take  every  step  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their  liantls 
■ucli  event.  And  it  likewise  was  Ii>s  opiirion,  if  ci 
they  should  attempt  it,  they  would  begin  by  a  dcsi 
on  fhc  coa&t  of  Curdigan  or  Newport,  to  throw  th 
country  inio  alarm,  Uiat  so  the  llavrn  might  be  Id 
(Jefenciless,  and  an  cahiet  prey."— 1700. 

AwcllwrKten  Pamphlet,  enlitled,  ^^  Proposals  fi 
enriching   the   PrvicipttUli/  of  Walts,  humbly  f«l 
mined  la  the  consideration  of  his  Countrymen,  k 
Cirnidus  Cambrcnsis," — wfts  published  in   the  yci 
1755,   followed  by  n  second  edition  in  1769:  amonj 
other  means  recommended  by  thia   i[ilelligcul   writer 
18  tfie  Victualling  of  the  Navy  at  Miljord.     Huw 
ever,  wc  do  not  find  Ihitt  any  materials  were  expmttrdf 
cxci'pling  ink  and  paper,  for  the  improvemciil  of  Hit- 
ford,  till  about  tlic  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
when  Government  had  it  in  conleinplatiun   lo  erect  a 
Dock-yard  at  NajiUind,  asmuU  di:iliince  In  the  cast  of 
the  present  town  of  Milford }  and  some  lands  io  its  vi- 
ctnily  were   purchased,  for  the  erection  of  forts 
butteries  for  its  defence  :  but  ^hcn  one  of  the  ibrlifli 
lions  was  carried  (o  a  considerable  extent,  the  whi 
was  abandoned  as   an  untenable  spot,  in  cisc  of 
tack,  after  expendrng,  as  some  say,  20,000/.    before 
that  discovery  was  made:  only  two  ships,  thu  PiiiiOB 
or\VuIcs  of  74  guns,  and  the  Milford   frigate, 
r  built  there,  and  botli  of  Ihent  by  contract. 

In    the    year    1790  an    Act    passed,    empowi 
Sir  William  Hamilton 

out  Legal  Quays,  establish  Markets,  make  DocId| 
&c. ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  tovm  i 
Milford. 
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Tbe  ipipTovements,  unilFT  (his  Act,  were  put  ia 
expculinn  imilcr  llic  ilirocHnn  of  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Gr^ 
Ttlie,  tlir  (tresi'iit  propfietor.  A  new  town  startc-tl  up 
in  B  ff  w  yrnrs,  !:o  tis  now  (o  consist  of  about  16f)  lioiisc$, 
io  lliri'e  piiacipal  streets,  running  parullel  villi  llie 
Haven,  froiii  cast  Io  wist,  with  others  croBBin^  ut  right 
angles.  8oine  of  the  buildings  are  cli-gant  strucliifcs : 
it  is  a  pity,  hoAcvi-r,  to  obticrvc  in  tlicm  a  bad  selec> 
Mod  ofthe  NoKon  fri'estonr,  ns  thi;  surfnct;  is  already 
iDoutderinjT-  TIil-  true  NuKon  stone,  setiictcd  from 
the  proper  ^Irnln,  is  durable;  and  resembles  tbe  Forest 
of  l)tan  stone,  thuUKh  of  a  fliier  grain.  Tlii;  sitmition 
of  (lt«  towu  is  pleasant,  on  a  dry  elevation,  and  in  a 
lieakliy  air.  Among  thti  now  edifices  arc,  an  elegant 
cliapel,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  GrcviUe;  a  cus> 
loRikliouse,  iitorehouscE,  two  quays,  See.  ^verat 
■hips  of  war  have  iMX-n  built  here;  tlie  Mill'urd  of  71 
gDiM,  lite  Luvinia  trigalc  of  40  guns,  and  tlie  Nan- 
tUus  sloop  of  ^0  gnus,  iterc  undertaken  by  a  London 
contractof,  >vliu  failed,  and  the  completion  of  lliem 
felt  opon  Oovx^nimeut.  The  Milford  was  launched  in 
1809. 

ComiDerce  commenced  its  citreer  al  this  infant  set- 
tlement, with  !,lii))B  engaged  in  the  Southern  Wliale 
Fishery,  bclunging  to  a  company  of  American  s(.*tltiTS 
from  Nariliickil-  The  mail  from  London  arrives  here 
daily,  and  on  its  arrival  a  packet  sails  daily  for  Ire- 
Und.  Tmo  markets  in  the  week  have  been  estublislied 
line. 

What  fmfhrr  progress  commerce  may  make  here, 
lies  voncrak'd  in  the  uonib  of  time:  tbe  prospect  bow 
ewr,  in  (Ik-  summer  and  autumn  of  1813,  was  favour- 
able: the  New  Royal  Dock-yard,  and  Naval  Arsenal 
veie  (o  be  established  at  Milford.    We  shall  here  sub- 

joi» 
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join  the  information  of  a  sanguine  and  intelligent  writes 
on  Ihe  subject: 

*' The  Government,  aficr  years  of  deliberation,  anS 
ivilh  nil  llic   circumspcc(ion   th<it  such  nn  impartanT 
subject  demnnds,  has    finnlly   determined    upon 
situation  of  the  New  Uoyiil  Dock-yard  and  Naval  Ar^fl 
scnal.     For  this  valuable  prize,  Milford  has  had  manyij 
competitors:    Northficet,    Soulhamplon,    Falmouthaj^ 
nlid  Scilly,  have  «ach   engaged  the  public  nltenlio 
(lie  claims  of  each  have  had  their  ndvocatcs,  of  n 
mean  powers,  in  the  Senate,  and  iu  Ihc  Cabinet.  Mil^ 
foriTs  hifrhesi  praise  is,  that  she  had  none  of  them  i' 
her   unparalleled   advantages   have  spoken   nilh   thw 
slill  small  voice  of  Truth  ;  and  she  has  been   heard 
ncrosK  the  kingdom.    To  be  heard  wtts  to  be  victorioua^ 
The  Judges  have  awarded  her  the  prize. 

"  The  present  intercourse  between  Milford  and  IIa3 
kin  h  inconvenient,  freqiienlly  interrupted,  and  in  tbfl 
night  always  dangerous.     A  bridge  would  nt  once  t 
move  all  dillicuhies,  ami  he  productive  of  a  l:>rge  iih 
come;  which  majr  be  estimated  nearly  by  the  resull 
of  Ihe  following  experiment: — In  the  week  ending  Ihi 
19th  ofOcldber  last,  in   which  there  were  no  fairs  0 
public  meetings,  and  much  unfavourable  weather,  i^ 
was  ascertained,  by  jjeritinB  sta'lioncd  to  observe,  thai 
MOO  persons,  upon  an  average,  crossed  the  creek  cad 
day:  on  one  of  the  days  no  kssa  number  than  1994  p 
■(.ons  passed  before  nine  oVInck  in  the  evening.     Thl 
abutments  of  this  bridge  will  be  made  to  dam  up  nshea 
of  water  of  more  than  fiO  acres,  into  wtiich  two  streams  ' 
run,  and   which  will  till  encb    tide  fnim   the  Haven. 
Mills   upon  [he   most  approved  principk's,  with  tbis 
never-failing  supply  of  wnlcr,  wdl  here  lie  profitable. 
The  sides  of  thcGC  abutmeEitswiU  be  constructed  so  as  to 
form 
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form  graving  docks,  into  ^hich  the  vessels  will  float: 
by  these  means  the  danger,  interraptioni  and  loss  of 
(time  and  materials  in  repairing  on  the  rocky  beach, 
will  be  entirely  avoided ;  and  from  the  consideration 
that  more  than  63,000  tons  of  injured  slapping  took 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Milford  during  tiie  seven  years 
ending  the  Ist  of  January  1813^  no  doubt  can  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  of  the  great  annual  value  of 
graving  docks. 

^'  The  great  area  of  wafer  thus  damM  up,  will  form 
one  of  the  largest  floating  docks  in  the  Empire*— in  an 
unrivalled  situation  as  a  depOt  for  goods  in  transitu  ; 
at  present  of  great  importance,  but  in  the  event  of 
Milford  being  made  a  bonded  port,  of  inestimable 
value*  This  dock  oficrs  an  asylum  during  the  winter 
montha  to  the  great  number  of  vessels  which  arc  now 
compelled  to  lay  up  on  the  beach  for  many  leagues, 
Aorth  and  south  of  the  Haven,  exposed  to  tempestu- 
ous winds  and  seas  :  here  they  will  be  received,  and 
guaranteed  from  all  possible  damage  or  loss,  constantly 
afloat  and  perfectly  secure. 

^<  Slatement  of  the  probable  Income  and  Expenditure 
arising  from  the  intended  Improvements* 

**  Income  per  annum,  from  the  bridge,"^ 
.  milb,  graving  docks,  timber  ditto, 
wharf  and  sheds,  vessel?  lodged  dur- 
ing the  winter  roonlhs  in  the  floating  ^jg  11,377 
dock,  vessels  passing  the  lock,  and 
laying  afloat  to  discharge,  reship,  and 
repairi  &c.  .......m.........* ....J 


"  lixpendi^ 
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pcndilure    per    annum,    interest  of 

100/.,   the  estimated  expense  of  the   ' 

is,  &c.  at  15  per  cent.,  Officers  and    •     £9750 

stanls,  rent,  repairs,  taxes,  stalioD*  1 

&c 

Signed  1st  of  yov.  1813, 

'*  T.  Stkdman  ■WiiiTWELL,  Civ.  Engineer." 

:M)mple(c  lliese  projer-led   improveiaents  a  sub- 
on  was  set  on  fool,  to  raise  a  fund  of  45,000/.  ia 
of  100/.  each  ;  oiid  a  Ptlition  was  presented  to 
-nse  of  Commons,  in  November  1813,  for  leave 
g  in  a  Rill  lo  tbat  efftHit.     ^What  vas  the  fats 
Petition  we  do  not  knoiy  :  but  wliatcver  was, 
be,  llje   present  issue,  Mill'orJ    Haven  must, 
or   Inter,  receive  tbe  attention  its   unparalleled 
I  advantages  so  eminently  and  evidently  meiit. 
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ExclnatTe  of  Roads,  Bajri,  and  Creekt,  RretbcfoU 


southern  side  aC  ', 


^Jpwiof;  main  Pills; 

^b.  Pennar   Moulb  Pill,-\ 

^^m.   Cwiheilon   Pill,  (all  on  the  u 

^*S.  Care w  Pill,    flhe  Haven. 

4.  Creswcll  Pill 3 

1,  Pcnoar  Moulh  Pill,  is  that  which  extends  op  to 
the  town  of  Pembroke.     The  entrance  or  strait,  be>  J 
Iwecn  rock  and  rock,  is  only  900  yards  at  bigli  wiitcFt. 
and  IJ3  at  low   water,  and   Troni   9  to  12  feet  deeps  1 
vliirh  soon  expands  into  a  wide  estuary,  wherein,  ac-d 
cording  (o  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a  dock  might  be  made,, 
capable  of  containing  all  (he  vessels  in  England.     Here' 
are  inexhaustible  beds  of  oysters,  of  superior  excel* 
li-nce;  bt^ing  those  described  by  G.  O.  in  the  Section 
on  provisions,  under  the  appellation  of  Crowe  Oysters; 
the  expanse  of  water  being  called  Crow  Pool.  ] 

Several  Reports  have  been  given  of  the  capacious-  i 
nns  of  Mil  ford  Muven.    One  says  that  it  will  contain  I 
wilb  case  more  than  all  the  navies  in  Europe.     In  tbc  J 
present  stale  of  foreign  naviis  it  may.     We  will  con* 
lent  ourselves   wllh  the  report  of  a  Naval   Officer  on 
the  spot ;  who  asst-rled,  "  that  it  could  contain  at  once 
1000  ^hips  of  the  line,  1000  (ifly  gun  ships,  1000  fri- 
gnt«,  1000  sloops  of  war,  and  1000  transports  (o  Bii{^d 
ply  them  ;  without  one  of  them,  being  ever  in  the  way  J 
of  the  other,  or  in  the  least  incommoiling  one  anolhei  t  J 
and  that  100  sail  of  the  line  could   be  brought  to  aotj 
all  at  once  on  any  ship  or  number  of  ships,  that  migllt 

Ept  the  lla' 


,  Proceeding  stiH  westward,  we  arrive  at  the  spa- 
s'/I«y  ef  St.  Bride'};  where  small  craft,  in  se- 
veral 


^                                      iSOVVtZKCS. 

il  liltle  creeks,  arc  occupied   in  tbe  coal,  calm, 
limestone  trade. 

*n  tiie  western  curve  of  lliis  Bay,  to   the   north  of 
coal   tract,  lies  Solva,  "  lately,"  says  Mr.  Mal- 
"  as  poor  a  village  as  any  in  this  poor  country ;" 
Hilbin   about  24  years,    a   new,  neat,  and  com- 
ions  (own  has  sprung  up,  much   to  lUe  credit  of 
ITTTsoiis  concerned    in  it.     The  inbabilants  arc  in- 
rioiia  and  thriving.     About  30  vessels  of  different 
EUbioris,  from  SO  to  9J0  tons  burden,  belonar  to  i(. 
lar-jcr  vessels  engnpe    wherever    Ihey   can   get 
:lit :  the  smaller  craft  take  a  few  cargoes  ;of  corn 
inter  to  Bristol,  nnd  return   with   limestone  and 
1  from  Milford,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood, 
his  romantic   little;  harbour,  according  to  Mr.  L. 
ris,  were  il  improvwl,  would   be  useful  for  vessels 
■11  inlo  IJride's  J{;iy   by  stress  of  weather;  but  in 
icM-nt  sliilf,  it  is    next  to  an   impossibility  for  a 
iger  to  find  out  tin'  [ntraiicc.     'Tis  a  pity  that  his 
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accarilin^  lo  tlie  distance  from  the  stiorr,  nhich  is 
bold  nearly  all  around.  The  quality  of  lhol)ottom  all 
over  tlie  bay,  is  sand,  mixed  with  mud  a  little  t>clow 
tbc  surface,  which  anchors  well.  Ships  of  the  largest 
size  may  anchor  in  all  parts  of  it  with  S.E.S.  and 
W.  winds,  in  perfect  safely.  The  road,  in  generate 
may  contain  above  100  sail  of  vessels,  large  anil  small, 
ihcKcrcd  from  all  winds  except  N.N.W.  lo  N.  E. 

"  The  Harbour  of  Fishguard  is  of  an  trrrgnlar  form, 
but  capacious,  and  ca'iy  of  access,  having  neither  rock 
nor  bit r  at  its  entry,  which  is  about  IIGO  feet  wlJej 
and  in  length  aboni  2400  ;  but  it  is  jrrcally  in  want  of 
a  proper  pio-r.  The  Irish  packets  often  put  in  hcre| 
when  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  Near  this  port, 
about  MOO  Frenchmen,  under  Gen.  Tate,  landed  in 
1797  ;  who  in  about  two  days  surrendered  theiOEeWcs 
{nboners  to  the  "  Thane  of  Cawdor." 

Mr.  Spcnce,  the  engineer,  being  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  survey  llie  Bay  and  ilarbour  of  Fish- 
guard, about  the  year  1791,  and  to  make  an  eslimata 
of  the  expense  of  building  a  pier  there,  which  had 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  crnsuring  considerable 
protection  to  the  lr<id>;of  the  Iiisli  Channel,  and  much 
approved  of,  particularly  by  ihc  Dublin  and  Liver- 
pool iiu^tcbants,  and  the  masters  of  the  Milford  pack- 
ets} strengthens  his  Report  of  the  great  necessily  of  a 
pier  at  Fishguard,  by  the  following  observation:— 
"/  flj/i  u:eil  iiijnrmed,  that  nil  ike  \t^fels,  to  the 
amount  of  17,  which  kme  been  hitt  on  thit  cnast  with- 
in ihcse  "id  years,  might  have  been  tavrd,  hud  there 
been  a  proper  pier  at  Fishguard  to  receive  andaheller 
Ihrm,^' 

He  rontinuei— *'  From  an  attentive  view  of  tlits 
liarbour,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  road,  it  would  i«cta  at 
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if  Natnre  had  daigned  it  as  an  asylum  to  sbipt  in  dis- 
tresB  tbcie;  but  points  out  (be  necM^ssity  of  a  pici» 
ubich  would  render  Fishguard  a  safe  and  commodiont 
harbour  far  the  largest  ehips  which  now  use  the  Irish 
Channel."  But  still,  from  1791  to  1814,  Fishguard  is 
without  a  pier;  and  17  sail  of  ships  more  may  have 
bL«n  lost  for  ^vuaL  of  it:  but  the  last  SO  years  was  a 
period  of  wnr,  in  which  it  could  not  well  be  expected  t 

r  five  years  peace  may  do,  in  this  respect,  what  twenty 

I  years  (vnr  could  not. 

Mr.  S))enct^:i  cslima'e  amounted  to  14,785/.  tSs.  5d. 
"  The  want  of  such  an  improvement  to  Fishguard, 

^0Bys  Mr.  Fenton),  greatly  restricts  the  numbei  of  i 
^hipping  as  well  as  tonnage  :  yet  there  arc  at  pie 
elonging  to  it  from  S3 1o  30  vessels  of  SO  to  50  1 
and  "25  from  SO,  to  100  and  1 10  tons ;  besides  s 
on  Ihc  slocks.  The  principal  exports  are  oats,  and 
butter,  anil  slates  from  the  neighbouring  quarrits:  the 
imports  arc  shop  goods  from  Bristol,  coal,  culm,  Ume- 
¥tone,4)nd  timber.  The  neighbourhood  supplicsabout 
36,000  bushels  of  oatii,  and  about  74,0001bs,  of  batlR_ 
for  exportation.  The  smaller  vessels  are  eng; 
the  home  trade;  anO  the  larger  ships  take  I 
wherever  Ihey  can  pel   it,  between   Bristol, 

L  liondon,  Ireland,  &c." 

From  hence,  northward,  most  of  the  barboars  are 
considerably  obstrucltd  by  bars  of  saud. 


11.  Newport  (_Trcvdraclh)   has  a  small  (m-  1 
liour,   for  a  few  coasting   vessels   and   fishing  I 
On  the  bay,  slatea  are  quarried  from  the  overhangj 
cU(F,  and  \ct  down   into  the  vessels.     Mr.  Morris,^ 
his  survey  of  the  coasts,   mrnlions  a  vein   of  alum 
e  irih  near  this  plao-,  which  has  never  been  worked. 
12.  Cm 


18.  Cardigan,  in  the  arrangement  or  the  Custom* 

WW,  is  ihe   mothLT-porl,   lu   wliicli   (lie  dangliler- 

«k   of  Fishguard   is  subject.     Tiie  mimlli   of  Ibe 

Wfivy  is,  however,  choaked    with  a  bar,  li  iving  from 

70|  to  11   fi-et  on  nen|>,  and  from  15  to  IQ   at   liigb 

water,  ordinary  spring   tid<;s,     Abiinyntid    perch  on 

this   bar  were  lalel^  presenletl    lo   the  port   by  Cul. 

^^bTau^han,  M.  P.     Vessels  of  300  tons,  or  mure,  tail 

^^Bp  the  rivur,  tnro  mild,  to  Cardigan  Bridge. 

^^V  IS.  j!(6cr  PflrfA  basa  ft-'wcoasling  vessels,  exporting 
^^^nrley,  oats,  butter,  &c.  to  BristuI,  Liverpool,  Neath, 
^^^fccjand  ira  porting  cnim  and  limestone  for  the  use  of  Ibe 
Beighboiuhood .  "  Two  leagues  east  from  C.irdigan 
Isle  (says  Mr.  Morris)  lies  Cribach-road,  which  waa 
Siach  frequented  by  the  French  in  former  wars,  snd 
■hews  how  well  tiiat  nation  was  acquainted  with  out 
coasU  II  it  a  snug  road,  and  a  pier  might  be  made  at 
■  little  espcDsc." 

14.  New  Quai/  has  an  excellently  well-Bhelleretl 
road  for  shipping,  with  a  small  pier  almost  in  riiinS) 
being  merely  formed  of  stakes  driven  intothosand,  nml 
etones  placed  around  them.  It  has  a  good  outlet;  and, 
like  most  other  placca  on  Cardigan  Bay,  it  was  for- 
merly much  frequented  by  smugglers.  According  lo 
Mr.  Morris,  a  perch  is  much  wanted  at  the  extreme  of 
ihat  patch  of  foul  ground  called  Carreg  Ina,  which 
would  render  itaiaferoad  for  lur!*c  shipping.  We 
have  noticed  this  harbour  as  a  candidate  for  being  the 
station  of  the  Irish  packets,  in  the  foregoing  Sectiou  oo 
^  Roads. 

'15.  AbtrAeron  hasapTeasaot  imall   port,  at   Ihe 
Ff£  &U 
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fall  of  the  Aeron  into  llie  Bay  of  Cardigan. 
is  dry  at  low  walor.  Tlie  Rev.  A.  T.  G.  Gwynne," 
causid  Ulely  two  piers  to  be  erected  here,  one  on  eacli 
side  of  the  moulli  of  Ihe  Aeron,  with  Ibe  conveniences 
of  a  wlinrf,  cranes,  and  storehouse,  at  tlic  expense  o 
about  6000/. ;  by  (he  which  the  port  has  been  mucll 
improvi'd.  Mr.  Morris  recommended  a  buoy  at  1 
extreme  end  of  Sarn  Cadwgan,  to  direct  slrangt 
wlien  driven  in  hy  stress  of  weather.  The  spring  eqii] 
noctial  tides  of  1813,  did  considerable  damage  to  Mri 
Girynne's  improTements  at  this  port. 

16.  Ahtt  Arth  lies  contiguous  to  Abcr  Aeron,  aiu 
is  similarly  circumstanced,  in  having  a  dry  bar  at  loJ 
water,  and  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  in 
porting  corn  and  butler,  and  importing  culm  . 
limestone. 

17.  Aher  Ystwt/th,  is  so  called  from  the  fall  of  ( 
Ystwyth  into  Kheidtol.     Subsequent  to  the  imposilta 
of  the  name,  Ihe  twt>  rivers  became  divided   by  t^ 
operations  of  floods,  and  entered  Cardigan  Bay  at  a 
parate  mouths.     Of  tale  years  the  ttro  Elrearas  hai 
been  again  united  by  a  cut  made  for  the  purpose;  in 
order  (hat  the   land-floodsof  both  united  might  have 
grentcr  effect  in  keeping  open  Ihe  mouth  of  (he  harbour^ 
which,  nevertheless,  being  so  much  exposed  (o  S.\V"^ 
wi'tds,  is  ranch  choked  by  sand.    This  prevents  shipi 
of  any  considerable  burden  from  entering,  excepttn 

in  spring  tides,  when  the  bar  hiis  about  14  feet  i 
water.  This  place,  from  Its  situation,  and  the  thri| 
tini'Bsof  a  considerable  {x>pulation,  is  capable  of  c 
rjiiig  on  a  very  eslcnsive  trade,  had  it  been  favoun 
with  an  unobstructed  harbour.    Its  present  comiDCrc 
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consists  in  exports  of  lead  ore,  black  jack,  oak  timber, 
pok-s  for  llie  Poiiibroke&birc  collieries,  batk,  oals,  bat- 
ter, &c.:  its  itnporls  are  limestone,  coal,  cultn,  fn- 
L  nign  iJfiiU,  sbiip-eooils,  &c.  "  In  ITOl,  there  wai 
lint  one  ?estiel,  of  14  Ions,  at  (bis  port." — Mr.  Chat' 

At  the  Wiji  ( trick)  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
Mrdiag  1o  Mr.  Morris,  "  a  cnpital  lintbour  might 
e  made,  by  ninniiig  a  pier  out  on  the  ridgi*  of  rocks, 
)rhich  niiglu  be cffcctril  ul  iLc expense ofaboni  iH),0<)Ol. 
Vhis  would  (hen  be  I  he  bist  sidialion  on  llie  con<il  of 
yalrt,  for  the  st&lion  of  packi;ts  between  England 
tod  Ireland." 

•  \Vc  have  already  rnomeralcd  tfirte  ports  in  Sontb 
Vales,  thai  are  rival  candidates  lor  llie  uliilixrixliip  of 
KQie  lltbt-rnian  packets:  tlun,  tliis  \V1^,  near  Aber 
Ystwyth,  is  yhf  Joutlh.  Jfevcr  a  geiiernl  eli'Clioo 
Iftkn  phice  on  the  Kiibji'cl,  and  Ihr^  ilitirle^t  route  to  a 
convenient  &ra  pori  be  contiJeied  an  advantage,  the 
port  of  Aber  Y»t  wj  th  is  n-prtEeiilcd  as  being  only  £03i 
miles  from  Loiiditn:  its  situation  is  also  ccntriral  be- 
tween the  two  e^lubliklicd  |Mckel  &lnli.'ns  of  Millord  in 
South  Wales,  ai>d  Holy  Wn^  in  North  Wales. 

We»hul)  conclude  ihi:i  Section  on  Coiumeiee,  with 
aqnotalinn  from  n  political  writer  of  ceUhrity;  and 
beg  leave  to  recommend  Hit  apiilicnlion  ol  ii  to  out 
coutilriinen  :  "  T/ie  ground  oj  Trade  (annot  be  dc 
ducrd  from  havens,  or  nutize  fotnmtnHlies ;  liut  Jiom 
the  numbtr,  industry,  and  patshionj/  of  the  Jaha- 
W.'lcmple,  on  liie  United  Provincot. 


SECT.  TI.— MANUFACTUBES. 


I.  PTonLLEy. — NfcessKy,  in  every  country,  In 
b«'rii    the   inoiht'T  of   iiivciuiim.     The  iiihabiinnt«  « 
cold  clinifiU's  nquircd  uarm  clulhinf::  nii()  waul,  K|iu&fl 
into  yarn,  and  inaiiuraclund   into  flitiimlti  iiiitl  clulh^ 
mete  comfoilable  sulutilutes   for  Ihe  skius  of  v 
animals. 

In  Soulli  Wnles,  we  have  no  arcouni  llial  Ihe  mnnil4^ 
fucturc  of  woollriis  ocrcdcd  the  di-manil  of  lioinc  sop*  J 
ply,  till  Ihe  PcmbroLraliire  culony  ol  Flt^min^scslwl 
blibhed  H  clolli    manuraclory  al  Tenby,  wfau,  i 
iiii;  lo    Mr.  Fenlon,  carried  nit   a  Irndc    in   woullni^ 
clollis  »ilh   foreign  parls.     The  Norman   settlers 
the  norlliern  part  of  Pinibrnkesliire,  arc  also  enid  hK 
the  same  writer,  lo  have  catrird  on  an  extensive  v 
!i-n  tiiannfactory  al  Nf  uporl :  both   plno's  hnvin^  thcl 
adviinlnge  of  convenient  hatbours.     When  thislrndsl 
WAS  discontinued  al  'lenby,  is  not  perhaps  well  knowntj 
at  Neupoit,  the  failure  is  nliributcd   to  ati  epidemii 
nialiidy,  perhaps  the  SNVcating  sirkncss,  which  iilni 
Oepopulnieil  the  town.     ^1  this  linn',  Newport  mai 
Ket,  founded   by  a  d<pd  of  Nichnlas  Martin,  Lord  a 
Kemmacs,  in  lliesixih  ^ear  of  Edw.  1>  «as  Irnn&fernA'l 
lo  Fishguard;  uhicli  market  then  rote  upon  the  mini 
of  the  other.     Of  late  years,    Ihe  reviving    trade  i 
Newport  occasioned    the  resumplinn  of  its  cini 
market  ;  changing  the  day  from  Thursday  to  Fridajrj 

About  the  beginning  of  the  t7ih  century,  there  \nt 
a  coiiEiderable  mnnufactury  of  huoUcr  cloibB  in  tin 
town  of  Brecon,  and  the  neigh bonrhood.  It  had  how 
ever,  much  decayed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceuturya 
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fiwin  September  1755,  llie  Agiriculturnl  Society,  then 
new\y  instituted,  offered  a  premium  for  tbe  best  p'cce 
of  drab-coloun-il  clotli,  tnanurnctured  in  tbe  county; 
«nd  other  prt'miums  for  the  best  woollen  yarn,  ofTcred 
on  sale  in  Brecon  market:  and  ttie  reasons  given  in  Ibe 
Memoirs  of  tbe  Society  for  offering  these  premiums, 
■re,  "tbe  encouragement  of  domestic  industry;  and 
tbe  prevention  of  exporting  all  tbe  raw  wool  out  of  the 
eoDuty."  Tbe  firat  yarn  market  was  held  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1756.  The  patriotism  of  the  Society,  however, 
in  this  respect,  produced  no  lasting  effect:  itcontiaued 
then  in  a  lingering  decline  till  about  the  year  I7S0,  aud 
expired  :  the  Society  thenceforward  limiting  its  pre- 
miums solely  to  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

In  a  few  years  afterwards  carding  and  spinning  ma- 
chineries were  gradually  introduced  into  the  six  coun* 
ties:  their  extension  and  utility,  however,  have  re- 
ceived a  temporary  check  by  the  effect  of  the  war. 

In  Radnorshire,  an  attempt  was  made,  some  years 
%gOy  to  establish  a  flannel  manufactory  upon  a  large 
Kale  at  Presteigne ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
vrbich  almost  always  attends  infant  establishments  of 
the  like  nature,  it  wns,  perhaps  prematurely,  given 
up.  Others,  upon  a  more  limited  scale,  have  beea 
since  erected  ;  one  at  Mapstreyloe,  three  miles  west  of 
Presteigne;  another,  in  the  upper  end  of  tbe  county, 
At  Kbaiadr,  where  llannels  of  from  St.  to  3j.  a  yard 
are  finished  for  sale. 

In  Brecknockshire,  a  flannel  mannfactory  bus  been 
established,  several  years  ago,  altbeHay. 

In  Glamorganshire,  machineries  of  this  kind  arc 
pretty  numerous.  A  woollen  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished at  Caerphili  some  years  ago:  yard- wide  cloths, 
of  various  colours,  are  here  (iuishcd,  oud  sell  accord- 
Ff4  ing 
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in;;  ta  quality,  front  5s.  to  9s.  per  yard.  Anotli 
additianal  building,  with  a  fulling  mill,  were  erects 
by  the  same  company,  in  IS03;  where  fine  bfon^ 
ci'illis,  of  SQs.  per  yard,  ami  upwaTdi.,  hit?e  I 
fiiii!>lK'<l,  from  the  fine  wool  of  the  Hocks  on  a  neighi 
bourini*  Down,  called  I-^gUvys  llun  Down. 

OilitT  maim  factories  linve  bt-en  eslablishvil  at  Cu 
difT,  Mertliyr  Tudful,  Bcltns  Llaugynwyd,  Toi 
Drygwal,'  near  Llantriaunt,  &c. 

On  FL-narlb  Pill,  in  t1i>r  parish  of  Ilslon,  ia  Goner 
seven   nilli-s  west  from  Swaiisen,  a  cloih  manufactorjM 
bag  within  these  few  years  been  erected  by  Mr.  Graitf^S 
from  Sculland ;  which  is  carried  on  wilh  the  same  (pirita 
a«  commonly  dignifies  that  nation. 

Hut   the  manufactory  upon  the  largest  scale, 
that  erected  by  the  patriotic  combination  of  the  Gentltfl 
men  of  the  County;  to  encourag'e  industry  among  I 
iiiluibilanis,    and  to  provide  a  home   market  for  ihel 
wool.     A  large  fabric  was  built  for  the  purpose,  on  lbe| 
Ogmore  river,  noted  for  the  softness  of  its  water,  near  I 
the  plentiful   maiket  of  Bridge  End,  and   within  ^ 
fihorl  distance  of  a  cheap  colliery  at  Bryn    Celhin^ 
The   machineries  were   complete,  on  lie  principle  t 
the  most  approved  coitslruclion.     For  several  yean 
from  60  to  100  hands  were  employed  under  the  supi 
inlendance  of  Mr.  Dare,  who  had  been  initiated  ii 
the  minutiae  of  the  profession  in  the  West  of  l^ngland*  j 
The  long  wool  of  the  Vale,  I^'icn.ter,  and  C'mtwold^fl 
sheep,    was   here   combed,    spuu,  wove,    dyed,    and] 
linishcd  into  coating,  swansdown,  serge,  and  plusbfj 
of  from    lOi.  to   16*.  a  yard.     The  short  wool,  Spi 
Dish,  llylaiul,  and  (he  limestone  downs   sheep  of  ibf 
coun(y,    was   manufactured   into  narrow   and   broad] 
dotbe,  plain  aud  kersey.    Some  excellent  slufls  wetoJ 
madfl 
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m»ic  hy  using  the  worsted  of  tlie  combing  wool  as 
warp,  anil  the  short  wool  for  woof. 

Tile  grnlicmrn  proprietors  ul  lcrif;;tli  grew  lir«l  of 
the  repeated  minus  balance,  and  gnvc  up  llic  concetu, 
for  the  present  at   least,  to  Mr.  Dare,  who  lias  con- 
fined  (he  manufaclurc  to  a  fewer  articles ;  and  amotig 
others,  to  tcarlet  shawls  of  higli  prices,  in  imit-ition  of 
the   provincinl  dress  called  the  Gowcr  TV/iUlk;  and 
which  have  now  become  winter  garbs  of  much  reqm^t 
with  itic  luilics.     Whether  (he  proprie(ors  intend  re. 
■inning  (he  mnnufaclure  at  the  return  of  better  times, 
wcdonot  know:  and  of  wliat  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  (he  concern,  we  must  be  equally  igno* 
rant.     Ilouen'r,  miiilx  not  the  error  lie,  in  engaging 
at  once  in   loo  ninltifarious  branches  of  manufacture? 
p-flUt  llie  county  prnduces   Itvo  kinds  of  wool   in   ^ood 
■I^TKlancc,  (foinbiiigand  clothing;  and  the  genllemcn 
Ppay  have  wifihed  to  encourage  equally  the  growers  of 
"^th  kinds. 

Carding  machines  have,  for  some  years  back,  be- 
come preKy  general  in  the  district;  and  arc  found  con- 
Tcnitnlin  expediting  the  doinislk  manufactures  of 
the  country;  consitting  of  cluihi,  llanneU,  biaiikits, 
hosiery,  linseys  of  flaxen  warp  and  woollen  woof,  or 
cotton  HOiif,  or  a  mixture  of  woollen  and  cotton  woof, 
&c.  &c.  for  home  use. 

In  (he  mountainous  parts  of  each  county,  women 
arc  induMriousty  employed  in  kijillingstockings;  many 
of  them  coarse,  which  arc  brought  to  fairs,  and  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  inferior  military,  8cc.  The  Caer- 
niarthcris-hirc  .Igricnltural  Sucidy,  whilst  it  lasted, 
cncouragt-d  botli  spinning  nnd  knitting  by  premiums, 
tts  cmpliiyments  congenial  wild  the  disposition  of  the 
female  inliabitauls.  'i'hc  domestic  manufactures  of 
flannels 
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fliuiDeli  and  stockings  are  now  anoaally  promoted  hf 
numerous  prcmiuma  (lispcnsed  by  Ihe  Cardi^ushirt 
Agricultural  Society;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  ia 
this  respect  Cardigan  is  the  most  aclive  county  in 
Wales.  Several  geutfel  families  of  lale  H»eil  neither 
cloth  nor  flannel  but  wbal  had  been  manufactured  io  ' 
their  own  houses;  excepting  that  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture which  belonged  to  the  tucker,  dyer,  and  dresser; 
which  are  occupations  wvll  under>lood  in  Ihe  country.  < 

Mr.  Clark  seems  indij^nant  at  the  low  value  of  the  { 
articles  of  manufacture  in  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  county 
«[  Brecon. 

'*  The  only  branch  of  manufactory  carried  on 
this  place  is  the  working  of  stockings.     These  ar«  sold  ' 
at   the  markets  around,  at  hd.  a  pair*.     A  woman, 
with  very  close  application,  may  cartl,  spin,  and  knitf  | 
foar  pair  of  these  in  a  week;  one  pair  of  those  stock-  I 
ings  weighs  near  half  a  pond,  which  at  lOd.  a  pound, 
is  bd.   out  of  the  Sd. :  some   pairs,  however,  weigh 
only  7  ounces,    but  as  there   is    id.  of  oil  requisite  | 
ftir  every  pound  of  wool,  we  may  fairly  state  the  raw   I 
materials  of  each   pair  of  stockings  to  be  worth  5f/.;  1 
hence  the  woman  has  only  3d.  for  carding,  Rpinniog  1 
and  knitting,  a  pair  of  these  stockings,  or  U.  a  week. 
Hence  the  woman  has  to  support  herself  in  food,  ran  J 
inent,  fuel,  and  house  rent,  for  seven   days  upon  Ihirl 
1*.  1  yet,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  it  will  buy  her  only  f 
en*  gallon  of  wheal.     Such  is  the  employment,  and  J 
SMcli  the  only  means  of  subsistence  within  the  reach  of  | 
1he  poorer  sort  of  females  all  over  this  extensive  tract, 
allhiiugh  lhci>e  are  as  remarkaltlc  for  industry,  as   ibe  J 


■  The  prtec  ku  vncc  advanced;  and  ihe  luboat  expedited  by  ihc  J 

iauuductiou  of  carding  machiDe>.—  ISH, 
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mAles  ite  Tot  an  aversion  to  Inbonr.  What  a  pity 
thftt  thin  Kpiriluf  indiihtr^  cuiilil  nut  be  dircxlcil  to 
some  channel  more  bineticUl  In  lliemsc-lrcs,  iind  tlie 
commuiiifj'  at  Urge,  tiiaii  ihia  [liliful  and  ilt-judgcd 
employment. 

'•  The  extetisire  mountains  in  niiich  (his  tract 
kboandii,arr  covered  witli  iniiumi-rable  (lucks  ufbhi-ep, 
the  mRnulBctur;  of  whose  fleeces  iulo  woollen  clotlis, 
WDidil  furniah  einiilo^mcnt  Tur  more  ib.iii  double  Ibe 
number  of  the  preaent  inhnbitanls.  Yd,  wondcrriil 
as  It  mum  seem,  llie  wool  is  almost  wholly  purchased 
by  dealiTs  in  (hat  ailicle,  as  soon  an  it  is  w|iaraled 
from  the  bluep,  who  send  it,  someone,  some  two  bun- 
dred  niibii  <o  be  manufactured  :  there  it  fiiruiisheii  the 
necessaries— the  comforts— of  life,  to  tbousuiids  of  our 
more  d<»-rving,  mure  industrious,  fcllot*  subjecis; 
while  the  natives  of  (be  mountairs  where  the  wool  grew, 
•re  either  idle,  or  niannfaclnrin^  the  refuse  of  it  into 
stockitigG,  in  llie  pitiful  wny  Just  menlinncd.  To 
complete  our  humilialion,  part  of  (be  wool  (hus  manu- 
factund  into  ctoffa,  is  sent  Imck  for  our  conttumption, 
the  suid  ^00  milis  again.  Whin  we  thus  pay  lOi .  for 
tliitt  qnunlity  of  wool  for  which  we  receive  but  li.; 
and,  looking  around  us,  contemplate  the  wretched  state 
of  our  own  poor,  let  us  wrap  tlie  fine  garment  around 
ni  willi  wbnt  comfort   and  pride  we  can. 

"  Thin  is  a  culiimily  which  ibe  piwr  cannot  nribf^m- 
selv('«n'm')ve,  and  which  the  wealthy  do  not  feel.  But 
the  pn-senl  genius  of  the  times  may  alter.  Who 
knows  but  (hilt  soine  one  of  these  s<'q'ies(ered  vullejs 
■nay  yd  prodiiee  a  pnlriot ;  who,  (browing  aside  the 
stilT  enibtiiidried  tinsels,  and  frivolous  trappings  of 
st»te,  wbii'h  (no  ofien  surrounil  high  slaiioni;  niid 
caUiog  to  bis  dejeclnl  counlrymeti  lo  lay  aside  llu-ir 
'     sluib 
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■loth  and  !n(1ulonce,  prevail  on  them  to  follow  tbi 
path  that   leads  (o  comfort,  to  wealth,    and  indepcw^J 
ilcnco."— On;,'.  Report,  p.  45,  1794. 

Wool  sold  off,  to  be  manufaclUTed  in  other  parti 
must  unavoiclnblj  be  the  case,  in  most  counties,  foil 
ever;  for  oii  a  large  scale,    the  only   piofitable  scale,] 
fn»nurac(ories  cannot  possibly  be  fvery  where  cstovfl 
blisbed.     However,    domestic  woollen   TnartufaclurefM 
en  the  Cardiganshire  plan,  expedited  by  carding  mai 
chines,  silnate  at  convenient  distances  from  each  uther^ ■ 
with  spinning-jennies   in   the  farmers' and   cultagcrs^r 
hous''R,  we  could  wish   to  see  pervading  every  part  of] 
Wales  capable  of  adopting  it.     Such  domeslk  matiw. 
facluif  might  supply  Itti;  home  consumption  in  every  1 
article  made  from  the  native  wool ;  besides  conHideT>S 
able  qnanlities  of  ilanuels,  stockings,  &c.  for  exporta^j 
tiun.      'i'he  effects  of  domestic   manufactures,    lhu| 
spread  over  tlie  country,  would  be  the  reverse  of  thoMil 
attendant  on,    or  procei'ding  from,    large  establi&livfl 
ments,  with  respect  lo  tlie  mure  minute  ond  equal  ditvff 
tribntion  of  profit,  the   more  general  diiTusion  of  coi^ 
sequent  happiness,  less  depravation  of  naliooal  as  wel 
as  moral  character  among  the  hibouring  class;  ani^il 
finally,  less  accumulatiun  of  poverty  and  the  paiochiilfl 
Kites.  . 


S.  Leather, — Hides  and.skins  arc  tanned  and  dn 
rd  ID  great   quanlilies,  for  tlie  Brecon,  Bristol,  an^fl 
other  English  markets. 

The  Glamorgan  Vale  cattle  have  the  thinnest  bid< 
of  any  known;  being   excellently   adapted  for  coad 
and  cact-harness :    the  ox-hides  arc  scarcely    thlckd 
Ihan  the  Hereford  calf-skins.     Before  the  operatic 
Ihc  WOT  on  foreign  trade,  hides  were  imported  SnmM 
ilucnoi 
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Buenos  Ayrcs  into  Bridge  End,  and  other  pliiccs,  fur 
sotc-Ieather.  Pi-mbrokfshirc  hides  make  tolenible  snle- 
lealher:  Ihe  Breon  and  Radnor  hides,  having  a  crosi 
of  the  Hercfard,  still  better. 


UfS.  Earthen  Ware. — A  pottery  of  fine  ware,  upon 
Rtlnrge  scale,  \\:\%  been  established  at  Swansea,  some 
years  back.  Setts  of  service  plate,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  of  the  most  fashionable  models,  are  here  naa* 
iiufaclured  and  exported. 
A  fine  red-ware  pottery  is  established  at  Cardiff. 
The  brown-ware  pottery  at  Ewcnny,  near  Brid^ 
End,  is  supposed  to  have  continued  from  the  lime  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain ;  this  is  presumed,  from  the 
shape  of  the  vessels  being  still  the  same  as  that  of  an- 
cient Roman  vessels  dug  np  from  the  ruins  of  Komnu 
stations,  tumuli  on  the  Wilibhiro  Downs,  Arc.  Were 
we  compell^  to  give  up  this  point,  the  aiili(]uily  of 
tbis  pottery  is  considerable  ;  as  it  is  nlliidcd  to  in  llic 
writings  of  WeUh  Bards  beyond  three  cenlnries  back. 
About  seven  kilns  arc  now  working;  and  lheyKitppl][ 
agreat  part  of  Soutb  Wales  nilh  this  kind  of  wiin'. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  for  fuel;  beingwilhin  nlwnt 
four  miles  of  the  Bryn  Ccthiu  colliery.  Tiie  clay  in 
on  the  spot,  occupying  a  tract  (near  (he  junction  of 
the  while  limestone  and  the  isolaled  grey  lias  linustone 
ofBridgeEnd  and  Lallastun)  of  about  thrct'-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  k-ngth,  and  h»lf  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  from 
JOlo  14  feet  deep,  and  lying  upou  a  subitralum  of  red- 
dish sand. 

Other  placfs  producing  potter's  clay,  arc — 1.  On 
Mr.  Price's  estate  near  CaerpbUi,  worked  for  the  Car- 
diff pottery.  2.  At  Cefn-Ciibwmetir  Pyle,convi-yeil 
by  sea  to  the  Swansea  pottery.  3.  A  vein  of  exccllrnt 
clay, 
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clay,  in  limestone,  near  Flimiton  in  CmIIi!  MaHui«  I 
Pcmbrokcslilre.  4.  On  Rhos  Gocb^  near  PaiaVj 
Castle,  in  Raclnoreliire. 

Fire  clay,  in  beds  or  veins  of  various  thickness,  i 
Tadcs  llie  fjreater  port  of  (he  coal  Irnct ;  nnd  is  mann-'l 
factiiri'il  iitio  fire-brirk  for  l)ie  use  of  llie  Jron>worka,  1 
&c.  All  accumnlattHl  vein  of  th'u  kind  of  clay  haa  / 
been  discovered  in  limestone,  among  l)ie  cmifiision  of  I 
strata  in  Dinus  rock,  in  Pcnderyn,  Brecknockshire*  i 
Tlic  vein  is  near  90  feet  deep,  of  the  most  excellent  I 
qnalily,  and  is  conveyed  by  a  TaiUway  lolhe  head  oil 
the  Neall)  cnnal ;  and  lliereliy  toihe  fire-brick  manual 
factory  at  Mclin  Court ;  aud  from  Swansea  lo  ibe  o 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

4.   Rnojing   Slate«.~1hi    best    bine    argillacroul 
scliisl  for  (his  purpose,  is  said  tobo  Ihal  at  Vnys  Htff  I 
h<'nr  Cors  Vuchnn,  in  Cnrdi^nnshire.     Qiianies  of  (bill 
fo&sil  freqiienlly  occur  on  the  sen-coast  of  the  slate  tract.  I 
from  the   Dovey  on   the   nnrrli  to  the  Gnain  at  Fis1i*l 
guard  on  the  south.     The   interior  of  the  slate  tra 
affords  workiililc  quarries  ;  but  owing  to   tbe  stale  a 
the  roads,  and  the  expense   of  Innd  carriage,  there  ON 
no  prospect  ot  their  bLinj;  opened  to  any  extent:  indec 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Caernarvonshire  ilata 
will  not  admit  of  compt-lilion.     Ciii'Tmarlhcnsbire  fall 
several  quarries  in  the  dingles  or  valleys  north-west  C 
the  Tiivvy,  fur  home   use.     Mtich  sUilc  is  quarried  all 
Kilgeran,  and  shlpjied  down  the  Teiry.     The  Gifl^ 
quarries,  near   Ijinnverniich,  Pembrokeshire,   are  i 
tensive  and  vnludble,  and  especially  «>er(!  a  canal  madfril 
or  the  navigation  of  the  Tavr  extended,  so  as  to  c 
vey  the  slates  to  the  sihipplng  at  !^t.  Clare's  or  Laugb^l 
urno. 

Otbetl 
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Other  roofing  states,  for  borne  use,  are  mnnurao- 
tutetl  from  Ihc  micaceout  tckitt  of  the  Ted  sandstone 
aitd  coat  traclB. 

These  tracts,  and  the  blue  or  flag  liu  tract  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  also  aSbrd 
flooring  and  tomb-stones. 

Other  fossils  for  manufactarc,  are — grind-stones  and 
tct/the  hones,  at  J>lan  Gcwytld,  Coety,  Pj'le,  Cacf 
Bal,  Landough,  St.  Hilary,  Gctlt  Garn,  Ac  la 
Glamorgan,  millstones  nt  Mtrrtliyr,  Tnynau  Gwy 
nion,  Rhos  Sulwy,  Pen  y  Vui,  Caerphili,  Ccfn  y 
Biyn,  Newton  l>own,  &c.  in  Glamorgan,  and  in  lh« 
coal  tract  tn  tbcother  sereral  counties.  Slate  pcncUr, 
a  nirlite,  in  many  places  in  Gowrer,  said  to  be  equal 
to  (hose  of  Nurenburg. 

Marhles,  for  chimney  pieces,  4c.  hare  been  nU 
ready  treated,  in  the  Section  on  Building  Materiatt. 

5.  Mitcellaneoui  Articlet. — The  only  Establish* 
ment  for  ibe  manufaclurc  ot'cotton,  within  the  district, 
was  that  erected  upon  the  CIcdden  near  Haverford* 
west,  about  the  year  178G ;  it  continued  workin;; 
obout  16  years,  and  jf;avi;  employment  to  about  150 
persons:  i he  return  of  peace  may  put  its  niachiuetiea 
again  in  rc))air  and  motion. 

Htmp  nndjfax,  when  trade  is  under  no  prohibition, 
are  importi-d,  and  manuractured  iiiio  clolhii  for  home 
nsc.  Crofts  for  the  cnllivalion  of  hrm|i  and  flax,  are 
now  becoming  more  frequent,  in  parts  wlicrc  the  soil  is 
approp.'iute. 

Brown  paper  is  made  at  a  rnanufaclory  near  Mavcr. 
fordwcst;  and  nt  Glno  Grwyney,  near  CiickhowL-ll  in 
firccknocksliire.  Neither  of  these  bland  u[ion  streams 
i.4suing  liom  limestone;  Ibe  uattrrof  'Hliicb  is  haid  to 
cxcet 
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liablft  ibat  in  ectrly  days  a  farmer  or  two  and  Iheir  sc^l 
vants.  nsfcislwl  perhaps  by  some  Itinerant  of  this  l>ran<&, 
of  mclnll'irgy,  set  up  llicir  rude  and  inartificial  iron* 
Hork.  and    made,  a*  occasion  required,  a  few  picrts 
of  iron  for  thrir  own  and  thrir  ncigliboiirs' u^s' :  when 
more   iron  tvas  wanted,  some  oilier  spot  was  lliuii^ 
Riorc  convenicnl  for  obtaining  Ihc  fuel  or  orr,  and  tin 
a]  puratus  was  al  most  a  linmnx'r,  an  anvil,  and  |>e 
)i:tp'  fi  puiror  two  of  portable   bellows;  though  j: 
b:xbly  the  wind  alone,  directed  by  screens,  or  some  c 
trivancc  simihir  (n  that  found  in   Dsc  in   Fern,  a  )ni 
ditch  cat  irp  tlicsloppof  a  hill  and  covered  with  stnnca 
turf  iindenrlh,  forming  a  kind  of  reclining  chttnni 
^vc  the  reqnitiilc   ind'nsity  lo  the  firi*;  and  tucb  i 
eslnl'Iikhmenl  was  as  easily  set  up  in   a  fresh  place  i 
on  the   old  :>pot,  for  wherever    the  matcnah  wti 
band,  thi-  work  nii^ht  hecarned  on  immodialcly.   ! 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  charcoil  wm   mud 
Ifae  most  unwii'ldy  as  well  as  the  most  perishable  rcqtil 
tile  for  the  tiperatioii,  the  ore  wns  certainly  carried  t 
ibe  charcoal    rather  than  (he  fuel  to  the  ore.     Thca 
spots,  therefi>re,  many  of  which  are  now  nut  wilhii 
a  mile  of  a  bush,  wer«  tit  (imt  time  cont?^o«sto,  I 
not  cnverrd  with  wood  :  beyond  thin,  there  is  little  { 
tlicse  relics  worth  nut  ice,  excppt  as  shewing  the  inipcr* 
feet  state  of  tht>  art,  by  which  so   latpc  a  porti>)n  of 
metal  was  lift  in  the  scoria  ;  and    the  very  low  statf. 
Of  tiilher  lolid  wiiiit,  of  commercial  intercourse  in  those 
days  ;  fur  when  a  farmer  found  that  to  quit  bi^  daily 
rmploymf^nt  and   turn   melallurffitt   was  an  easy^  it_ 
must  certainly  have  been   the  OTth/  mode  of  iirociiriti| 
the  iron  he  wanted. 

"  In  more  civilized  or  less  turbulent  limes,  when 
internal  cooiinunicaltons  were  more  »afe>  and  a  Uegrr« 
.ll.J  eg  of 
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ercantile   confidence  was  established,  and  when 
IS   »¥cll  as  oilier  articl«   couM  be  sold,  it  tlieo 
nc  worth  wbile  to  iinHvi(]uaIs  to  set  up  llie  iiia,i 
lure  as  a  dUtiiict  trails,  aijd  |u  become  iroii-mns* 
Observalioa  and  experience  suggested,   both  iii 
roccss  and  in  the  macljinery  for  carrjiug  it  on, 
jVeiUL'Rls  totally  incompalible  with  the  oIJ  aiu- 
oty  sliitc  of  the   art ;    and  tlic  attention  of  the 

Jerably  abridged    manual   liiboiir,  and   rcudered 
rocess  more  Irupji!  as  well  as  more  complete, 
[n  Ibe  progress  of  these  irnprovcinciils  tLc  cliar- 
tiniacc,  vitb  the  finery  for  reudcring  t^e  produco 
at  furnace  malleable,  were   introduced;  and  for 
:  200  yeiirs  bloomcrics  have  been  totally  disused 
country,  lliougli  ihcy  still  canlintic  iii  Spain. 
Vmong  the  improvements  ut  the  last,  and  it  may 
d  of  Ihe  present  century,  (for  there  are  daily  ira- 
raenls),  those   in   (he   manufacture  of  this  most 
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••  From  1711,  to  1713.  In  180T. 

Abuihdofwheat,  ..060  —  

Ditto,  malt, 0    4    0  —  

Bag  of  coad  at  the  pic,     0    0    2  —  

A  labourer  per  day,      0    0    6  — 


0    0    8    .— 


£ 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

O 

0 

0 

3J 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

Bilto  in  water,  clear-  7 
iag  miid,&c ' 

Amawmnotincon.?    q    I    2    —    0    9    6 

atant  work,  «. ^ 

A  maUrright,  he«l  J  q    1    3    -    Amanof^aenc.  ...  0    4    0 


A  stock  taker,  per^ 

week,  with  houie>  0  7  0  —  Ditto,  from  2U.  to       14  0 

and  firing, ' 

Atooof  bark,21  cwt.  16  0  —     9/.  to      10    0  O 

AtODofpigHron,    ...  5  19  0  -~ 51. 5*.  to       5  10  0 

MCDOfbaf-iron,    ...16  10  0  —    16    0  O 

Iroa  by  retail,  per  lb.  0  0  2  -—     0    O  t 


—     From  50  to  55  tonf. 


Produce  of  the  fimuce 

per  week,  20  tons. 
Forge-work,  per  month,  ^ 

11  tons. 
Rent  of  coabandmbes,  ^^^    ^    ^ 

ptryetr,  20   0    0 

**  Arom  tbesc  data  it  appears,  that  wbile  the  price  of^ 
labonr  and  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  the  value  or  rent  of  the  mines  and* 
collieries  have  bi*cn  increased  one  hundred-fold,  stilly 
b^thc  various  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  the 
price  of  the  produce  has  been  kept  at,  or  under,  what 
it  was  formerly  sold  for." — E.  F. 

Intheprogressof  arts  and  manufactures,  bloomerles* 
became  discontinued,  and  artisans '  established  them- 
selves as  iron-ihaslers,  in  places  the  most  convenient 
for  the  requisite  materials.  The  gradual  increase  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  want  of  foresight 
io  protecting  woodlands  for  charcoal,  at  length  brought 

og2  the 


a  per 
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the  nation  to  ttie  brink  uf  a  iMcmma,  ciUier  to  n 
the  iron  mniitifnclurr,  or  siil)vliiuU'aoiiiL>  oilier  fuel 

Jn  tlic  11:^1  li  _v<;ar  of  Jiimcs  I.  (I6lii)  an  iron-mni 
of  llitiiamcof  Dudley  piililislieJ  tiis  MflaUum  ^fartU, 
wIiL-[('j'i  it  is  assi-rkd  that  theru  were,  nt  <hnt  iitriud, 
£00  blast  furimces  using  clinrooal  fuel.  Many  allcmpts 
were  made  (o  siihsliliite  coal  for  wuwl,  and  sevi-rat 
patents  uercgrautnl  tor  llie  exclusivi;  right  of  mnnn- 
fac'iiring  iron  vritli  pit-coal.  None  Iiuwcvct  succfcdcJ, 
till  Mr.  Dudli-y,  in  161i),  innmifactured  three  tons  per 
WL-ek  per  rurnaco.  J'rbublc&oiuc  times  follonoli 
the  reword  that  poor  Dudley  cxiwricuccd,  from  an 
grateful  and  nairow-mindi'd  public,  was  the  desti 
tio»  of  his  works  and  machineries.  At  the  reiituralia? 
of  order,  in  166^,  Dudley  applied  for  another  pateni, 
wliicli  was  rel'u«ed  ;  at  this  time,  owing  to  some  pro* 
gress  in  improvement,  he  says  that  he  was  ciipiililc  of 
making  5e?en  tons  per  week  of  pig-iron,  with  pit-coal 
coke. 

The  increasing  ecarcity  of  wood,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  machinery  then  in  use  to  produce  the  rrquitilc 
effect  upon  pit-coal  coke,  and  the  prevailing  un 
dice  against  the  quality  of  iron  mannfacturcd  iu 
new  mode,  all  contributed  lo  the  decline  of  the 
trade  in  England  and  AV'alcs;  so  that  about  the 
1750,  out  of  the  jOO  furnaci'S  mentioned  by  Dud] 
asbeiog  in  v;ork  in  the  preceding  century,  there 
but  50  furnaces  in  the  whole  kingdom;  whose  am 
produce  was  17,3.'>0  Ions,  or  nearly  300  tons  per 
nacc,  ;jerycar,  of  pig-iron. 

The  hrst  establishment  of  the  iron  manufacture 
South  Wales,  that  we  lieard  of,  was  by  lite  Ilanl 
Capel  Ilanburyi  Esq.  is  said  to  have  come  from  W< 
eestershire  to  settle  upon  a  purchased  propcrtyat  Poi 
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f  P.K)I,  nbrmt  llie  year  1565  j  nTid  lo  Iinvo'wotk«!  the 
mines  nf  coat  and  tTOtistonc,  and  ciccUtl  furnaces  and 
the  n-qtiielie  Hincbtnerics,  so  us  to  liavc  iron  for  Gnlo  b/ 
Ihe  ycfir  15S9.  One  of  Mr.  llunlmry's  dcsccndanlt  I 
estnbUsilicd  the  iron-works  on  (lie  river  Clyilicli,  in  tb&J 
pariah  of  LtantHy  in  Brecknockshire,  about  two  ceitaj 
tiirtt's  ago. 

Taking  Ili«  iron  mitnuracltireBl  its  lowest  ebb  abt 
tbc  year  1750,  we&Iiall  here  sttile  the  number  of  fi 
oaccs  in  tilvt  within,  er  ailjoinin^,  the  South- Wala 
coal  tract,  at  four  several   periods,  viz.  1750,  178^^ 
1796,  am!   ISM;  by  which   the   revival  and  increaasj 
of  the  trade  will  appear  in  a  satisfactory  light. 

nrst  Period — about  the  year  1750,  or  imnuiliulcljr^ 
:  the   introduction  of  pit>co&l  coke  instead   o^^ 
irood  cliarcoal. 


n««-. 

County. 

N.imher   of 

Annual  ToimagC 
ur  Pi|t  llu[i. 

#-i 

mm 

7 

400 
.       -    300 
SOU 
200 
100 

aooo 

Th£  scarcity  of  charcoal,  anil  llic  consequent  de- 
clini:  of  trade,  is  here  evident ;  Llanclly  furnace  pro* 
ducing  only  4O0  tons  a  yiwr ;  whereas,  by  the  accounts 
preserved,  itappours  that  about  the  year  1720,  vlwn  \ 
winkI  was  move  plenly,  the  furnace  there  turned  tint 
25  tons  per  week  fur  40  weeks  in  the  year;  whicli 
amouDLs  to  1000  tons. 

i.  Gj;3     _, ^ecofii 
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I-Ortrf  Period,  in  the  year  1788,  wben  the  seTfH 
of  ihc  former  period  bad  increased  to  15-,  uf 
^Tui)  were  wi>rked   uldi  wuud  charcoal,  and 

Iwitli  pilconl  coke. 


Chi 

■cwJ  Blast 

i-it-cuMJ  Gln£t.                 1 

'/■ 

Number  o 
Foniacc-. 

County. 

\i.Liib*r«t|  Anniml 

^rb 

3 

IMOO 

6 

eww 

iJien 

3 
1 

1800 

JOO 

'3 

i600 

od   ■- 

a 

4300 

sacto 

1! 

saoo 

iiiJ 

15 

I'iJOO 

i  Period,  in   tlie  year   1796,  wlit-n   it  was  in 

mplaiion  by  Ibc  LcgLsInliirc  (n  im|iosc  n  lax  Lpon 
and   exact    ri'dirns   wire  procured   of  Ihc 
lilies   made  at   l)ic  rciiiicctivo  furnnce.s.     At  ibis 
;  seven  furnaces  of  Ihc  first   jxiriod  had  in- 
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'  AImIHicI  wf  Itie  nuiubrr  of  fuiimcw,  and  (otinagc  of 
Mg-inui  niBiJc  in  (ircal  Brilaio,  from  tli«  returns  of 


CuKicU 

fumjcc. 

Tot«!. 

-«                 96*J 
«             13T54 
1               lA 
1                1114 
IT               Mii 

leotunuico. 

7JS0S 
94991 

150 
IH-t 

]«M6 

I25/>T9  Tom 

•ort,fli-iilyiilent     ...J 

lortbW.I«: „. 

CMland  ...- 

'  Avempe  pro<liK»  of  each  firrnacr,  1042  (on?, 
'  Famth   Period^  in  the  year   1«II,  when  charcoal 
hrimces  hud  ulniiigt  (Qlnlly  (iisuppt-arol,  and  powerful 
ii/irinct  li;i(l  Ion;;  liccii  iii  common  use. 


Cytethb Merihrr  Tudtiil 

I^iwlaH      Mcnhyr  Tiidful 

HTmoiilh   .........!M«tByrTudftil 

Pro  DuuQ Mertbyr  Tutlful 

Ktiutm    UbcrOlc 

Abcr  Nam Abcr  IHr 

Nath  Abbey    ...  Cjdoiion 
Blud  Avon   - 

TR4(X>r 'Snlwclliy 

Sifhovfj  I .._.-. II... 

N>nt  J  Olo 
Ebwy  V.U, 

*'»nj'  Ox 
TrMutf    .. 
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TIic  number  of  furnaces  iiiscrlcd  in  the  above  liit 
5t>,  being  dVAMiines  iho  number  o(  the  Jlrxl  frriotf] 
in  J750;  and  oMin';lo  improvemt-nts  in  sten: 
puddling,  and  olhc-r  proccsscfl,   turning  ont   no-  li 
lliai)  abuul  31  lin.i's  the  quantity  of  Irun. 

In  St'plerabrr  l&U,  vhun  we  tasl  visitrd  ihc 
tract,  ihctf  wc[c  more  furnaces  tbim  wc  htivc  aboi 
criumcfHic-d,  in  bein^r,  but  then  sifent:  iit  Vasltf, 
MoniMOullifrbirp,  two  furnaces;  al  Mili"  Court,  i 
Nei'.lb,  one  (urnaLT,  anil  two  tbrgcs,  &c.  Bfilfoi 
new  liirnac*',  i^etMccn  Btidgu  Knd  and  Margam, 
Ibcn  it)  budding.  Tiiilurn,  ond  Caermarlhcn  furnai 
vcre  tbe  only  ones  Ubing  wood  cliarcoal.  'J'iie  numb 
of  forges  in  tl|e  above  list  is  Ij,  and  11  rulUng-mill 
there  art- about  11  forges  more,  besides  several  rolli 
mills,  in  different  places,  dctacbcd  from  tlic  fnrna 

Thi  quanliti/  of  (lig-iron  made  in  each  furnace  di 
fiTS   considtrubly   in   |iroporfion  to  tlie  construct!' 
power  of  bia^t,  quidilj'  of  nialerials,  and   otiier  ( 
cumstanccs:  in  tbe  progress  of  improvement  the  qui 
tity  advanced  from  20  to  iJO  tons  per  week  :  tbe  Ul 
Mr.  John  Wilkinson's  father,  bin'scir  a  metallurgisi 
came  purposely  into  Brecknncksbirc  to  seen  fiirfacd 
m-'king  40  tons  in  a  week  :  ho  observed—"  I  knew  it 
cotild  be  done,  but  n'-ver  saw  it  before."    The  qaun- 
lify  steadily  advanced  to  CO  and  80  tons  In  some  weeks. 
"VVh'-n  a  furnace  at  Clydath  made  bO  tons,  niiolhtr  at 
tjfnrll'fii  claimed   tbe  superiotity,  for  havins  mat 
84  Ions  l)ie   precluding   week.     At  Vnys  Vacb,  i 
Merthyr  Tudfiil,  are  two   furnaces,  belonging  lo 
Cj'farthfa   Company,     called    Ffwrnes    Vacb, 
Ffivrnfs  Ncwydd  :  the   laller  has  uncommon  powers 
for  several  weeks,  in  the  winter  of  1610,  it  turned 
105  tons  p<Twak;  whicb  is  the  greatest  quanlily 
fcaye  any  where  heard  of. 
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Low  cstJiRoies  calcululc  upon  1200  Ions  as  llicaii' 
imal  protluccof  each  furnace.  Il  was  rcportixl  Ihnt 
tbc  17  furnnccs  ot  Merlliyr  Tutlt'iil,  in  Uirycir  1811, 
ma<lc^O,nO<i  tons  ol  pig'irun  ;  wliidi  is  at  lliu  rate  of 
ii«BrI>  17  )i  tons  each.  Forty  Ions  jwr  wt-ck  I'gr  40 
«n'kt  in  the  rear,  will  be  ItiOO  tons;  bntt-ikin;;  into 
tlic  Dccoiint  the  fiiniiiceK  nf  lesser  powers,  nntl  rrdncin;; 
the  nvtTiige  iintiii'.il  qiiunlity  of  e:icli  furnace  to  1400 
toiDt,  the  totui  yearly  aiiioniit  xnadr  by  llie  5(j  furnacfs 
of  the  South  Wali-Bcoiiltriicl,  will  be  78,400  tonst' 
which  in  lliemanufuclure  retjnire — 

I  Iroi.itone,  .,......»...,  955,200  Inns, 

Lirnislonc,  58,S00  do. 

Cool,    -..„ 9J5,'iOO  do. 

he  above  quantity  of  pi|:-iron  will  produce  50,581 
tons  of  finislied  bar-iron  ;  which    in  llie   pioccss   wiU' 
coRMimc  of  cuul  iibont  ^35.200  tons  more:  making Uto 
consumption  of  ami  (o  be  470,400  Ions  per  year,  ex« 
elusive  of  (he  minor  brnncht-s  (irmnimfDCture. 

The  rurnuci^  mid  fui^es,  in  colliers,  minors,  fire- 
artisans,  &c.  employ  from  1^2  (a  13,000  men, 
'the  rate  of  from  40/,  to  1 JO/.  each  per  yciir. 
,Thc  articles  of  inannrikclure are:  pi^,  bar,  and  rod 
iron,  castirigs,  (ruui^raiU,  (rum-wn^rvons,  mould- 
boards,  &c.  ;  l>ultN,  shix-ts  for  Ihi?  turners,  roofs  for 
buildings,  bridgts,  IkmiIi)  for  cii.n:it$,  wheel  uml  liimd- 
barrows,  [rates,  Iinrdlrs,  &c.  Mr.  Morccroft  had  n 
liursc-sboe  manufactory  erected  at  Merthyr  Titdful, 
lich  is  now  converted  to  another  purpose. 

he  iron  maiiufaclnre,  in  common  with  otbrrs,  ex- 
iteiiced  the  effect  of  the  late  non-inlcrcourse  syslein; 
annual  quantity  was  almo»t  evtry  where  reduced, 
and  several  furnaces  became  lolully  silenli  but  after 
tiMiwltie  of  Leipsic,  the  steam  engines  anil  mny-ijr 
bellows 
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s   liavc  recovnrcil  their  breath,  anJ   the  wlifels 
vclocify;  evcu  additional   new  furnaceK   are  in 
uctioti;  aniJ  may  lUey  never  again  becgine  aslh- 

iipon  a  Bimiiar  occasion. 

fan  stulnl  by  a  gentleman  coni'cr;iant  in  tlie  iron 

tlKit  wore   tlie  iron  produce   of  Kny'""**   »"d 

diviLled  into  30  equal  parts, 

sliirir  and  SlafTordhhire  wguld  supply     15  parlS) 
Walos  „ 10 

E  rest  of  linglaud  and  Norlli  Wales         3 

SO  parts. 

rlhi/r  Tiidful.—Thc  celebrKy  of  tliis  spot,  aris- 
>i]i  its  productiveness  in  iron,  rrqnirrs  some  par- 
ficcouiii.     About   the  year  1750,  it  exhibited 
npldriis  of  its  siibsi-qiicnt  uealth  and  population, 
hail  ()lliL'r  mount aiuniis  viliaijes  in  llicCILimorgaTi 

rty  Bffiinre  miles,  for  Of)  }'<*ars,  conmiciicing  in  1735, 
e  low  rem  of  200/.  p« 

ffoT  wearing  suclk  a  lucralivc  bargain,  it  docs  not 
MrtliKt,  as  nil  iron-nmsler,  bcwciifmuch   fiirllier 
llie  first  (I'll  yrare,  than  erecting  and  working  c 
biast-rMniacc:  lie  next  erccIcJ  a  forge  (o  render  pig- 
imn    m/iileiibic:  and  altotit  Ihe  commencement  of  iHb 
Americiin  war,  lie  i-slablished   n   cannon  foumlery  at 
Cyfarthfii,  a»  lie  had  conlrucfed  wilh  Goremment  lii 
Eiipily  ihein  with   powerful  pieces  of  logic  to  argue 
the-  aoverfignly  o(  (lie  snts  with  the  thnndcriiig  logici- 
ans of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  Stat^ 
f  Amcrlcit.     This  conlract  turned  out  a  more  profit- 
Ue  eoiicern  lo  Mr.  Bacon  Ihnn  lothe  imtion.  Towards 
e  closp  of  file  war  lie  tmnsfiTrred  Ihc  cannon  foundpry 
rttie  GKruA'Ciim|nin;r  bi  Scutlnnd,  and  prortifcd  a 
Vin-phHliinient  for  Ajtcslinry.     Now,  consideriwg 
tnaelfiis  iiiovitig  in  »  superior  orbil,  he  trnniXern^y 
I  the  ycnr  1783,  lh<!  tfrrMkinl  concernR  of  his  lenic 
I'ibn-WorksHJ  Cyrni-mft'to  (lie  late  Richard  Craw- 
ly, E*q.  rcBi-Tving'  io  himself  and  assigns  a  clear  «n- 
rity  of  10,000/.  dnring   Ihc  remaining  term  of  lli» 
,  -which  will  expire  in  185*. 
riiis  last  WHS  fi' Iriiiisfer  profitable  to  nil  parlies — lo 
.  Baciin— to  Mr.  Crnwshny,  and  to  the  public  at 
;  from  it  wr  may  dale  the  rapid  growth  of  Mcr- 
hr  'I'liilfiil.     Mr.  Bacon   left  Hcrcidcs  (Iiers  In  \m 
ndTc:   Mr.  Crawshny,  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
nctors  (if  Ihe  three  other  independent  worka  of  IVn 
n,  Dottliiis,  mid  Plymonth,  nurtured  (he  infant 
Titled  to  (heir  trust  to  its   present  gigantic  size. 
'.  Crawshny  was  completely  a  man  of  business,  pos- 
3  of  skill,  aisiduily,  and  perseverance,  in  a  very 
t  degree,    lie  first  introduced  inio  South  Wnlts 
the 
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Ihe  process  of  "  puddling*'  iron  in  its  fluid  tMe:  bnl 
1)^- tbis  racnns  tlie  ag^r<.-gn(c  annual  qiianlil^  of  Itm 
vas  iucrmsed  ul  Ibe  citiKiiiit:  of  quality.    iSome  oflbil 
puddled  iron,  during  tht;  ini  perfect  otitic  of  t)ie  pre 
nas  used   iu  struug  bitrs  in  ttie  bolloiii  of  a  coal-f 
Dcnr  Jjlan  Ilarj- :  ibe  pit  bciiig  dfscrtcd,  (lie  iron  r 
iimiiiod  imiuLTscd   in   the  water  ol*   (lie  coul-pit  lUI 
years;   aud  Dien   l;ikcn   up,  and  fiaeil  Tor  rurnl  purJ 
poses,  was  found  equal  in  tenacity  to  tbe  best  Snedis 
iron.     Clicmists  may  account  for  the  natural  procc 
which  thus  ameliorated  the  quality  of  the  iron  iii  iiif{ 
years;    and  may  proliably   give  directions   liow   ' 
apply  tbe  same  principles  ariiJiciaUi/,  bo  as  lo  b&v^, 
tbc  same  eH'oct  upon  imperfectly-reduced  iron  id  n  ri^ 
hours'  process.    The  process  of  puddling  was  adoptct 
by  Mr.  Cran^hny  about  tbe  year  1784:  in  1791,  Mrjl 
Humfiroy,  of  the  adjoining  works  at  Pen  Daron,  im^ 
proved  Ihe  process  so  materially,  as  to  be  from  tba| 
period  adopted  in  all  (he  furnaces. 

Tbc  iiccumuliitiou  uf  immense  wealth  has,  not  nnj 
frvquenily,  occasioned  its  possessors  to  be  not  onljl 
parsimonious  and  selfish,  but  also  in  some  iutitaiicca 
tyrannical.  This  w;is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Cra 
shay:  be  cordiidly  participated  in  the  promotion  ( 
public  improxetiieuls :  lie  subscribed  70,000/.  toward! 
tbe  formation  ul  two  riL'i^libotiring  canals:  when  ttx 
increase  of  population  nl  Mcrtbyr  required  an  addi^ 
tioiial  place  of  worship  for  those  iitlBched  lo  the  eslaJ 
blikheil  form,  when  con venliclnt  were  erected  aim 
in  every  avenue,  he  liberally  built  an  elegant  octag<M 
chapel,  and  endowed  it  nt  his  own  expense^  wbtcji 
vnsopcncd  for  divine  service  on  Sunday,  September  1*1 
]K)5.  He  left  establisfimcnts  at  Cyfailhfa, 
amount  of  ^ver»rhnniln-d  thousand  pounds;    '^('H 
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hoB  trams,  wnjETons,  &c,,  in  llic  iiniler^rmjnil  .work* 
were  valued  at  50,000/. ;  bt-sulcs  a  very  cnnsidcral)!); 
property,  real  and  pt-rsonal,  willi  which  we  !iavc  n* 
conciTit. 

III-fdUiKlnl  rcflcclions  sometimes  imply  llinl  WnU's 
it  rubbed  of  its  wealth  by  strangers:  this  dnn  not 
■pply  to  Mr.  C. :  lie  left  Watra  richer  than  he  foaiid 
lie  carried  very  Utile  away  wiih  liim :  his  princely 
tunc  is  still  nlloat  in  circuliition. 
Anecdotes  arc  Iiowcvpr  related,  of  some  ferylncratiro 
irgains  hcinfrmadeby  adrentnrersinthc  iron  and  coal 
nines,  some  lime  liact>.  A  smiill  property  in  the  cuai 
tnct  is  said  lu  havi>  been  solil  about  Ihn  dote  of  th« 
Amrricnn  war  f»r  -100/.;  rrom  uhich  the  purchnsen 
or  their  rcptcsenin lives  have  since  relnrtie^l  their  in* 
canw  to  Government  at  lG,nOf>/.  aymir;  whiUt  at  (lie 
mme  time  tlie  poor  vendor  brenlhcd  his  lust  m  a  paro< 
ehinl  work-house. 

The  iron-wiirks  at  Cyfarthfa  are  now  carried  on  an- 
dor  the  drm  of  Crnwsliuy  and  Hall,  the  son  sod  son- 
in-law  of  the  laic  proprielor. 

Abont  the  same  liino  that  Mr.  Bacon  occtipled  the 
Cyfarthfa  mines,  Mr.  Wiliuiison,  father  of  the  late 
wmlHiy  Mr.  ,1  ohn  W  ilkinson  of  Bradley,  Brosrly,  &c. 
tec.  erected  a  furnace  in  tiie  vicinity,  nt  Dowlais,  the 
niins  of  which  are  still  visible:  the  pi|K'uf  clny  to  cun- 
hlnil  to  the  furnace  was  of  such  a.  long  date,  lliut 
tilt  time  the  air  arrivoi  in  iht  hearth,  it  had 
cdy  any  other  elTcct  than  that  of  blaiting  the  pro- 
:tor's  fortune;  so  that  had  not  his  son  John  hix'n  a 
better  engineer,  litigation  in  Clianecry  fur  his|Histhif 
mous  property  would  not  have  created  %uoh  lirdy  in- 

ItTClt. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  at  Merlliyr  Tudful  hat 
■  been 
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We  hare  not  Iiennl  of  any  experiment  bnving  hecn 
mndeon  (Lis  pnlent  method  upon  a  large  »cnlc.  Pru- 
bnbly,  llic  Pcinbrukeiliiio  inin  miiioN  will  not  bu 
worked  upon  any  cxIcnsLve  scalu  unlil  (bosi;  of  the 
ens'ern  couiitirs  will  become  CKliaiisted  ;  which  in  all 
prubnbilit^,  will  not  b«  in  \n»  ibuii  tliri'e  or  lour  (hoii- 
sand  yt'arsi  and  by  that  time,  Pcmbtokcshiro  may 
ifivc  little  or  no  coni  to  tame  its  icon. 

,S.  Tbi-plate  Mamtfaclure- — '*  Rolling  iron  pIikli.-» 
linninei  instead  of  hammering,  as  in  France, 
inedcn,   Bohemia,  &c.,   when   Gml  introduced   inlo 

ritain,  is  not  known.  Dr.  W  iilsou  says,  that  tb< 
firat  account  be  bad  seen  of  its  bi-in^  practiiied  in 
£ngliud  was,  Ibat  it  was  an  invention  of  Mnjor 
Haiibury  of  Pont  y  Pool:  Ibe  uccount  wni  wriiton 
ID  JQ97>  and  many  platos  had  then  bvcn  tolled." — > 
P/iitoa.  Trans.  Abr.  vol.  v. 

An  old  Cambridge  workman  told  Or.  Wiittion,  lliat 
be  had  used  lin  plates  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  ibr 
year  17^,  und  that  tbey  came  from  Ponl  tj  Pool. — ■ 
Chem.  Eis.  sol.  iv.  p.  K04. 

Ponl  y  Pool  Is  still  in  Iiigh  repute  f«r  lb*  frncnos 
of  its  (in  platos;  especially  those  made  by  an  improvtHi 
apparalus  invented  by  Mr.  Walkin  George,  tbi;  wHt- 
known  architect  of  the  Eolut  wheel  at  the  Cyfarlhf't 
ron-works. 

The  lin.platc  manufactory  at  Meliii  Gruffi/ild,  near 
ilandaff,  is  said  to  be  on  the  largist  scale  uf  uny  in 
kingdom.  VVbcn  commerce  was  open,  ISiOOQ 
boxes  of  superfine  tin  plates,  with  92.i  plalei  in 
each  b>ii(,  htive  iM-en  sent  within  the  year  from  Ibi? 
place  to  Uristol.  The  Mertbyr  Tiidful  c^nnl  tuns 
lluough  iJie  prcmius)  wbicb  oiijjbt  be  c!in«idinc(i4iR 
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\ge;   but   b^  the  l>-iior  of  lolc  procee(1in|rs,  ft 
-•  vicwcO  by  Ihe  ptojirit;(i»r»  in  aimllur  lig'il. 
r  lin-wofka  have  been  csUibli&hcd  ill  Cacr  Li-on, 
iKi'stnti   Catillc,  ilk    iSIuDinuiilhsliire;  at  Ytiys 
yii,  and  Yiiys  pen  lAvicU,  in  CiUinorgitnsliirt'i 
will  ill  Caenn aril ii;in,h ire,  &c. 
,Ty  extensive  (in-plnle  mRnufaclory  visa  esta* 

Irom  10  U>  30  yvats  hack  al  Llcchr^  tl,  on  the 
AcihiT.-  side  of  tlic  Tciv).  about  7  iiiil.  s  above 
an.     Thp    norks  pas^(Hl    ttirouirh  Uie    haiub  of 

persons  of  \ciy  ample   furlunph  in  siiccpssioni 
y  liad  never  hccn  initialed  into  the  priiiciplcsof 
il  oilrade.     The  late  Sir  Bri.jainin  Ilnmitidt 
ed  from  300  to  4C0  hands  at  these  work»,  v>\na 
id  120  men  might  hare  mana£;t(I  Ihc  (in-plale 
1  successfullj  :   Se  however  L'mpl'yed   ihi    i  in 
:ciipaliuns;  in  improvinii  liis  deiii' sne  ill  Cusdc 
vyn,  in   making   roads  pro  l/otio  fub/ico^   &c. 
KTe  are  fv:w  Trslipcsaf  ibe  works    rcinriiniag: 
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reign  or  Charles  II.,  rnnde  screml  experiments,  at 
Ponty  Pool,  (o  extract  tar  and  oil  from  coal;  anil 
Giiatly  invented  the  mclhod  of  lackering  iron  platei  . 
with  a  brilli:int  vornisli,  in  llic  same  manner  aslbs^ 
Japanese  Inckercd  wood.  Edvard,  the  son  ar 
cessor  of  Thomas  Allgood,  invented  some  improve-^ 
rnents,  and  brought  the  art  to  its  present  stale  of  per*  j 
feclion,  which  is  still  carried  on,  l>otli  at  Pont  y  Poot'^ 
and  Vtk,  by  the  Allgoods,  of  (be  fourth  or  fifth  A^A 
scent  from  the  orij^inal  founder  of  the  Pont  ^  Poot'\ 
Japan  ware. 

4.   Capper  Works. — South  Wales,  lliouf^h  in  itself  l| 
^Bbnost  destitute  of  copper  ore,   as  far  as  yet  km 
^Hk  imports  it  in  vast  qnanlities  from  Cornnnll,   Ire 
^^k(l,  Anglesey,  Sec.  to  be  smelted,  ami  maDiifnctured] 
^^Bing  to  its  advantageous  convenience  of  nntcr-car^'J 
^Hpgc  to  ihc  vicinity  of  cheap  fuel.     The  works  belongtr 
^^  several  proprietors:    the   English   Company,   Ib^tJ 
Mines  Koyal,   the  Birmingham,    the   Cheiidle,    Rnd']^ 
others  ;  ami  arc  cslablishcd  at  Mar^m,  Neath,  Llan-< 
samled,  Swansea,  Pcnelawdd,  in  Glamorgnnsliirc,  nncl 
nrar   Machynys,   on  the  Caennarthen^thire  side  of  the 
liver  Lloughor,  Sec. 


b.  Miscellaniet. — An  attempt  was  made  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,   to  establish  a  nisnuraclurc  of  varioui 
chemical  articles   at  Melin  Gryddan,    between    Brili 
Kerry  and  Neath  in  Glamorgan^liire.    The  articles 
mami facture  were  alum,  vitriolic  acid,  pyroligno 
acid,   patent  colours  for  dying  green,  blue,  ted,  yel* 
low,  &c.     Success  did  not  attend  Ihc  enterprise,   per- 
haps entirely  owing  to  the  state  uf  (lie  linieii. 
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SECT.    VII. — THE  POOB. 


It  is  a  commonly  received   maxim,  that  the  )xkm(I 
laws,  JD  their  present  form,  have  very  materially  con*} 
Iribiilcd  to  multiply  llic  nuuiber  of  paiip<:rs.     In  coun^ 
tiios  vhcrc   poor  Iixws   have  never  been  enacted,   (hs^ 
industry,  parsimony,  and  moral  precaution  of  the  1^1 
l)oiiring  class,  render  public  assessments,  similar  t(^ 
our  poor-rates,   unnecessary  :  and,  wbat  relief  is  occa»j 
siunally  and  voluntarily  bcatowed,  is   both  given  and, 
received  as  pure  charily.     With  us,  the  case  isquitel 
the  reverse  ;  relief  given  to  the  poor,  under  the  present  I 
system,  is  not  always  considered  in  the  light  of  charitvl 
by  either  party,  the  relievers  or  the  relieved.     I'^'^fl 
overseer,  loo  commonly,   pays  tlie   pittance  witb  ) 
growl;  and  the  pour,  loo  frequently  receive  it  (aanta 
ingly,  with  a  threat  of  extorting  a  more  ample  allow-l 
aiice  by  making  complaint  to  a  magistrate,  nlio  would' 
put  the  law  in  execution. 

We  cannot  retrace  the  wrong  steps  we  have  takql 
in  croaling  a  poor-rate,  by  totally  abolishing  it:  the 
best  policy  to  be  pursued,  is  that  of  resorting  to  wan 
and  means  that  itill  gradually  and  eventually  rciidei 
a  rate  less  grievous:  this  may  be  effected  by  encoa* 
niging,  if  not  liy  cnfoicing,  the  peasantry  to  create,  b]^ 
timely  subscriptions,  a  fund  for  their  ovin  support^ 
the  season  of  dire  ncccssitj'. 

Btnrfcitil  Clubs,  or  I'rtpndli/  Societies:,  seem  to  li 
liie  bost  means  adapted  to  attain  such  a  desirable  cud, 
were  they  founded  upon  prudent  piinciplest  and  ( 
lipcome  in  any  degree  general. 

Clubs  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  some  50  a 
CO  years  back  :  some  of  tliem  iiduiillcd  too  elderly  per* 
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HIS  at  llie  commencement,  who  aoon  U'came  pension- 
I  fnr  life  ;  oltirrs  disbursed  reliefs  before  lliey  vMe 
posicsied  of  an  adetiualc  capital :  either  of  Ihesc  ca&ea, 
or  both,    induced   cmbarrussmrnis,  un<),    not  unrre> 
^^Denl)^,  insolvency.     In  consequence  of  sucb  r.idical 
^Bfeors>  clubs  became  less  nnd  Ici^s  frequent :  Eomc  how 
^Kkf  grew  rich,  more  owing  (o  furtunutc  circanistanoea 
^^h&n   to  forcBiglit.     Tlichc  also,    in   some   inslanco*] 
found  their  proper!  V  nut  gimranlecd  bylaw:  tlic  un- 
principled could   tell  iticm,  "  I  liavi:  borrowed  ynuf 
tuoacy,  but  you  cannot  compel  mc  to  refund."     Tlii 
Dotroge,  wliich  actutdly  looW  place,   gave  rise  (o  tli 
B-ihitary  Act  of  (ho  33i\  year  of  his  present  Mnjustj-i  j 
intillcd,  **  Art  Act  for  the  Encouragement  and  Relit 
of  Friendly  Socielics."     From  I  his  periml  sucli 
^^fif  are  becoming  more  numerous ;  aud  most  of 
^Hm  established  with  greater  prccaullou  and  economy 
^^^pti  those  of  Iheii  less  prudeat  and  less  favoured  pro 
^recessors. 

In  181 1  there  were  no  less  th:in  29  societies  (it  MtT-  ■ 
tliyr  Tntlful;  17conBislingof  males,  nnd  12  of  femiilaf:  ' 
^  Our  of  (h«e  societies  is  en  lied  "  Tftc  S^titpathclrc 
M&;"  the  sole  object  of  uhicb  is  to  provide  nnntiilics 
r  the  widows  of  free  merabers,  during  Iheir  widow- 
hood and  good  behaviour.     A  member  dj-iiig  one  dny  , 
short  of  f/)/ee  years  from  his  admission,  is  not  to  ba  V 
^japnsidercdasa  free  member.     The  number  of  niembcn  \ 
^Kt'ISI  I  was  160,  limiled  to  SOO  :  ihe  cnpilat  then  wot 
^■OO;. ;   ni(h/oirr  wiilonson  the  liil,  at  LW.  a  ycof  | 
^^cli:  conlribution  9*.  per  lunar  mnulh. 

A   second  is  called  "  7'he  "Priidn men's  Soriely,*^ 

founded  in  1S03:  limiled  namhet  I^I ;  full  in  ISU:  I 

monthly  conlribntion,  Is.  (o  Ihc  l>n*c  .ind  9d.  for  alei 

nte  of  admission  in  propnrtinn  lo  the  state  of  ibc  fnnd; 

11  h  ii  ivhicli 
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which  in  ISII,  at  500f.  wns  two  guineas  and  a  balf.l 
Adinis-sible  persons,  from  13  to  43  years  of  age,  audi 
capaMe  of  earning  ISi.  per  week.  During  illness,  i 
member  of  one  year's  standing  lo  have  Cj.  per  week^ 
of  two  years  lOt.  a  week  ;  fur  one  year  in  bolh  casesfi 
if  infirm  for  a  longer  (erni,  or  incumbte,  to  be  rctluci 
(o  6i.  a  week.  The  widow  of  a  member  of  two  j 
standing  without  having  hnd  any  rtlief,  to  reccivcS 

The  remaining  societies  are  founded  on  the  c 
principles,  with  from  100  lo  '200  mcmb^rrs  in  each. 

Some  friendly  socieli«  In  Ihc  town  of  Urccon  arc  Q 
58  years  Hianding.  One  in  18 1 1 ,  had  n  capital  of  1000^ 
Tiiprc  vere  in  this  (own  in  thai  year  I(>  societies,  . 
of  males  nnd  four  of  fetnnlcs. 

in  the  small  town  of  Llandovery,  the  population  d 
vbich  scarcely  exceeds  800,  there  are  Jfce  bcnelici^ 
societies,  three  for  men,  and  two  for  women; 
most  of  them  founded  since  the  passing  of  that  vim 
f.Tceltent  Act  in  1793. 

In  Kydwcli,  having  a  population  of  about  IK 
Ihrre  were  in  ISOj  nine  beneficial  societies; 
men,  and  four  for  women:  Ihc  latter  under  the  putn 
imgc  of  the  Miss  Kymmcrs.  it  docs  great  credit  I 
the  patriotism,  as  well  as  lo  tlie  sympathetic  feelin 
of  the  nobility  and  gei;try»  who  patronize  ami  othcil 
wise  encourage  these  very  laudable  and  useful  inslitBi 
tions :  in  some  places  it  lends  to  support,  in  others  H 
recover,  the  national  character ;  and  must  have  a 
erful  tendency  lo  invigorate,  or  even  to  create,  a 
of  ceonomy  and  industry  in  cvrry  individual  coi 
cerncdi  a  spirit,  which  1  be  old  system,  by  parochit 
rates,  has  almost  annihilated  among  llie  lower  clui 
The  piilronagc  of  a  person  or  persons  of  fortune 
pxpulitrily,  must  have  a  peculiarly  good  eJTect  i 
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'.  success  of  Ibcsc  kind  of  institulion^  :  it  imiucra 
e  peasantry  more  willingly  to  tecome  memlwrs ;  and 
It  ensures  regularity  and  decorum  in  alt  Ihrir  proci-cd- 
iitg^  ami  assemblies:  it  cxciles  a  more  than  cumrnun 
spirit  of  industry  and  pnrsimon;.  AVc  werccrc-dibly 
informed,  timt  in  some  female  societies,  women  in  in- 
digent circnmstanccs,  had  nevertheless  stretched  Iho 
point  so  fur  as  to  introduce  tJicmsclves  members  of  two 
societies,  sonic  of  three;  from  which  during  illness 
Ihcy  received  5s.  a  week  from  each,  wbidi  in  Ilie  for- 
mer case  amounted  to  lOs.,  in  the  latter  to  I5f.  a 
week  :  what  comfort!   what  consolation,  to  a  spirit  of 

Pi"''»pcndence,  this  must  afforJ  in  the  hour  of  di»- 
is  only  to  be  ffi:<hed  that  these  kind  of  Socicliec, 
somewhat  common  in  towns  and  populous  Tillajces, 
should  be  more  gene  ml  in  country  parisbes.  Where 
parishes  are  not  sufficiently  popidous,  two  or  three 
might  join,  and  have  their  mcetiitg  in  the  most  cen- 
tral spot:  Ibe  leading  householders  of  those  parishes, 
clergy  and  hiify,  would  do  well  in  patronizing  such 
instil uf  ions,  and  siiliscribea  certain  sum  munihly  or 
annually  fur  the  benefit  of  the  fund.     The  as:rs  of 

^^licb  Konorury  Members,  nee<I  not  be  cnquiit'ti  into; 

^Bm  (he   age  of  every  candtd;i1e   for  admission,  whs 

^Hbald  make  a  claim  upon  the  fund  during  illness.  Sec. 

^Tllould  be  carefully  attended  lo;  as  this  point  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  corner  stones  u|)on  whicb  tbe  sfaoilily 
of  Ihc  superstructure  will  di'pend.  This  o^r,  proba- 
bly,  should  not  exceed  4U,  though  in  some  arlieles  it 
is  extended  lo  45.  Anolht-r  corner  stone,  is  it  proper 
length  of  lime  for  the  fund  to  accumulate  before  nny 
diefin  case  of  illness  he  allowed*,  which  in  some 
II  b  3  instances 
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ca  (Iocs  not  exceed  one  }rear :  this  attacks  ttie 
:fore  any  honey  be  collecfcil :  olUers  more  pru^ 
inoloiig  (be  period  fo  four  years. 
lie  Society  called  "  The  Sons  of  Ilumanity^^ 
on,  a  member  of/owr  years  standing  is  to  receive 
ly  allowance  during  illness,  in  proportion  to  the 
t  of  Ihe  fiHid-Gs.  at  50/. ;  Ts.  at  100/. ;  8w  at 
!lj.  at  300/. ;  and  lOs.  at  400/.     On  a  reUpse, 
ollicr  illness  happening  within  twelve  months, 
rf  to  he  afforded  unless  the  fund  amounts  to  iOOi., 
L   tlint   ca^'  he  i^i  to  receive  7s.  a  week  until 
ivcrs.     A  membfi  of  seven  years  and  upvfards, 
(id  hy  Ihe  majority  at  any  general  meeting  to  bo 
)  or  infirm  to  cnrn  a  compelciit  maintenance} 
.■ccivc  (it.  a  wrel(,  if  Ihe  fund  iimounls  to  200/. ; 
l„   400/.;    and    Oy.  if  lo   GOO/.,    during    life, 

licht  be  priidetil,    in  frnminn   Ihe  arlicles  of  a 
ly  SDcicIy,  lo  lis  ii  miuhmnn  and  a  mii.rimum. 

Til  e"  potrtf . 
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Rnes  (o  llie  sick  poor  of  llie  enmity  of  Pembroke  and 

town  of  Haverfordwest ;  wliicb  was  netl  sup^iortcd  Uy 

e  nobility  and  gentry. 

Parochial  /Ifsesfmrnh  fur  Uie  relief  of  llie  poor  are 

Eltcd    by  various  modes  ill  difll-reiit  parts:   I.  In  many 

^fishes  in  Pcmbrokcsliire  by  l\ie  phughland  o(  100 

;  2.  By  tlic  o.tland  of  i-jght  acn-s  in  some  pInc'-«, 

^IS^ncrcs  in  others ;  3.  By  tlic  mslomartj  nctc;  4.  By 

e statute  acre;  5.  By  a  rack-rent  pound  rate;  C.  IVit 

nt  mode  wliicli   stilt  obtains  over  (li<;  gtcnh-r  puit 

iTtlie  district  h  by  an  ancient  and  unec|ii.'il  rale,  per- 

lips  as  old  as  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.     Tlun, 

If  conrse,  must  l>e  very  unequal  at  presi-nt ;  as  one  pro- 

Dtly  may  lie  ten  times  more  iinprovetl  than  anotlirr*' 

eral  such  unequal ly-ralcd  parishes,  have  had  ne#' 

rates  made  by  professional  valuers  of  property,  at  very 

great  expenses,  from  SOO^.  lo  1200/.,  accurtiing  to  the 

size  of  the  parish:  and  after  nil,  (he  n«w  assessment 

)ias  not  unfrequently  been  liii^lcd,  and  even  quasbpd 

at  the  Quarter  SesMons.     Pari»hioucrs  would  IherefnH^l 

ilowcll  in  rectifying  unequal  assessments  among  lhctn>   ' 

^H^es :  they  could  do  it  infinitely  chcn|iiT,  and  pro1>a- 

Hjsoas  to  give  equal,  if  not  greater  sal isfncf ion,  than 

ten  made  by  profcasional  men  at  a  per  poundiLge  or 

r  acreage. 

The  greater  number  of  parislies  make  a  common 
Tniise  in  maintaining  their  rcspecilvc  |>oor:  others  nnt 
sul>dividcd  into  ns  many  indcprndciil  purtions  as  tliry 
contain  of  townships  or  hamk-ls.  A  pnri»h  in  Gl:i- 
morganshire  is  divided  inlo  nine  ham)<-ls,  each  main- 
taining its  own  poor :  two  hamlef  s  are  rated  at  9s- ;  t«  o 
atSf. ;  tnoatIS.v.;  one  at  I  Si.  ;  and  two  at  VOj.  per 
pound,  old  rale.  Here  is  a  tenfold  difference.  We 
bavo  observed  clsewlit-rea  diirerencc  in  the  name  pn- 
u  h  1  ri»ha. 
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rislies,  of  eiglilcfn  and  Lwonfyfold.  The /aivrr  ratn  ar*  I 
wbere  Friendly  Socielies  have  been  established  fur  a  J 
considi-nible  time:  am),  upon  an  average,  l\ie  higher  m 
rates  arc  in  lite  vicinities  of  extensive  and  uncultivated  J 

The  introduction  of  tiirtcliincries,  fur  the  re<luclioii| 
of  manual  labour,  may  be  considered,  in  one  lifi;ht,  a 
a  fertile  source  of  national  ncallh:  in  another  liglil  it  if  I 
tbuiid  to  be  paying  Priul  by  robbing  Pcler.  Bifore^ 
the  iulrodndion  of  carding  and  spinning  machineil 
into  some  parts  of  Wales,  numerous  families  of  wo*l 
men  and  childh^n  supported  llicmsclvcs  by  cardinal 
mid  siiiiinin^  wool  for  liiruor  olhcrwise,  in  their  owrI 
bouses:  many  of  whom,  upon  the  establishment  oCfl 
inaniifnclorics  in  the  ncighbourhoo<1,  were  luinetl  upoa4 
Dieir  respective  parishes.  Thrash ing-mills  have  kl 
tinaitar  dfccl:  they  have  Ihroivn  many  a  grey-headed  I 
tlailrnnn  from  his  accustomed  winter's  employ;  and  I 
ns  it  were,  sent  bim  by  order  from  the  harn<floor  tal 
the  \'estry-roora. 

Cottage  industry  has  been  considerably  excited  andV 
rewarded,  by  the  judicious  premiums  distributed  fof 
thai  purpose  by  the  Cariliganshire  Agricultural  Society..^ 

Similar  institutions  might  ivith  good  eS'cct  exlrodil 
their  bounties  f  o  instances  of  industry  and  ability  in  haOfB 
dicrafts;  female  industry,  not  only  in  the  wool^  but  alM 
in  (he  hemp,  flax,  nndculloii  lines,  might  be  reHardcd<| 
AVomen  and  children  might  also  be  induced  to  be  iid 
dustrious,   during  the  season,  in  collecting  hay-si 
of  cock's  foot,  foxtail,  sweet  vernal  grass,  dog's  tail|! 
cat'f>  tail,  and  such  grass-seedK  as  are  procured  at  higlfi 
prices  from  distant  seedsmen:   they  may  shortly  t 
taught  to  distinguish  and  keep  separate  the  scvenil 
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"Scar  the  rcil  samlslonc  and  grey  mountain  rocks,  Ja 
i\\e  counties  o[  Brecon  und  Cardigan,  woiiii'ii  and  chil- 
dren are  indnslrious  in  cullccti[ig  lichens  for  llie  dyera 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  From  (be  rocks  of 
the  Sugar  Lonfand  ^l.  Michael's  Aloniit,  &c.  in  Moii- 
tnouttt&liirc,  two  oM  indnslrious  women  collected  SO/, 
worth  of  llic  scarlet  lichen  in  one  season,  home  tea 
jrears  ago. 


w 


Entploymrnt  to  tlic  Poor  ih  i/rars  of  ihaTlh.— 
During  the  great  dearth  of  ISO  I,  wlien  munj' poor  la* 
tourers  were  out  of  employ,  the  iiar'-li-cifliccrs  «f 
Uan  JieJrYstrad  Yw,  in  the  county  uf  Urecon,  un< 
dcrlonk  the  rlddini;  of  several  acres  of  ruiigh  land  in 
the  {lariiib,  overrun  with  furze,  brushwood,  and  pol- 
lard roots,  for  Ihc  crops  of  the  same  dnrinfr  ijie  three 
first  years ;  and  employed  thereon  all  tho  poor  lutwur- 
ers  applying  fur  relief,  at  nUovc  ordinary  wages,  ia 
lidding,  preparing  the  land,  and  planting  polatocit. 
The  produce  or  crop  being  sold,  kept  the  (wor-rates 
•lalionury  at  2s.  !)i/.  per  pound,  Milh  balance  in  liand  ; 
liilsl  llioscof  the  neighbouring  pari^hex,  under  the 
ime  scale  of  rate,  averaged  from  6a.  lo  Si.  per  pound. 
Jicnefactiont  and  legacies  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor 
were  much  in  vogue  a  century  or  two  back;  a  ni'w 
state  of  thingc,  and  a  diOcrcnt  (rain  ol  thought  in  thi- 
,^ur  of  sickness,  at  length  rendered  such  bequests  iin. 
tfuhiunnble.  In  some  instances  thetc  ivtll  intcudeJ 
phnrilies  have  been  gtatAy  abu^-d ;  iu  others,  they  still 
'ttperale  so  as  to  keep  the  poor-rates  at  a  pcriuatienlly 
low  rule. 

At  Tenby,  in  PembtokcshiFr,  inch  benefactions  and 
le^cics  arc  m  nnmerous,  ttiJt  the  poor-rate  sclduLu 
exceeds  Is.  i^cr  puuud.  Iu  the  church  is  a  (aide  of 
bcn» 
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SECT.  VIII.— POPULATION. 

Dii.  Price's  theory  of  depopalaiion  had  its  daj: 
and  had  he  wrote  during  the  agency  of  a  certain  per« 
8onage  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  his  calculations 
would  have  been  more  in  unir^on  with  matters  of  fact. 
Now,  Mr.  Malthus's  counter  theory  of  superabundant 
population  has  excited  alarm :  a  few  years  of  peace^ 
they  say,  attended  by  the  eradication  of  the  sraall-poxt 
will  increase  the  population  of  Britain  beyond  iU 
means  of  support.  Means  of  support  must  increase 
with  the  population :  the  cultivable  wastes  must  pro- 
duce corn ;  and  the  vast  preponderancy  of  grass-laud 
must  be  rendered  arable.  Systems  of  agriculture,  su- 
perior to  the  best  at  present,  may  yet  be  introduced* 
Crowded  hives  most  send  out  swarms  or  colonics. 
New  Holland  may  become  the  rival  of  China  in  popa- 
tation.  The  vast  Continents  of  America  and  Africa 
do  not  at  present  su^pport  a  hundredth  part  of  the  po* 
pttlation  of  which  they  are  naturally  capable. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  population  in  Wales,  the 
most  certain  data  in  our  possession  are  the  two  enume- 
rations by  the  authority  of  Government  in  the  years 
ISOl  and  ISll;  which,  according  to  the  published 
^counts  at  those  respective  periods,  were  as  follow. 


South 
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Increase  in  the  several  oounties  of  Wales^  in  lea 
years^  from  1601  to  1811. 

South  Wales. 

County.  Increatcu 

Fiaunor  •••••••••••••••••••••••mm***.*******************  ^i*t!^ 

Pembroke  *..MM**..MM..M*.^...M..M m*.^..  4SS5 

Brecon  •••mm^*m**m.**.**m..m..***..*m.^m.^m.^.*.  6117 

x^arui^an  •*•••***••••••••••••••«••••••••*••••••■•«••«••  sUso 

Glamorgan  ..*m m*******  9743 

Cacrmarthen  ••.*..***m - m*  9900 


40,220 


North  JTales. 

County.  Increase. 

Meirionjrdd  *.****...*t*M.*MM m*m*.m...,*  1418 

Montgomery  **m..mmmmmm****m..m***  2628 

Denbigfi S8S» 

A  nglesey  mm« • m*  3286 

Flint M 6896 

Caernarvon  ***mmm m.*mmm.*m-*.m***  7498 


North  Wales  •.*m.«***«mmm*.**m***  25,614 
South  Wales m..**mmm*.o**.  40,S20 

Increase  of  population  in  )        ^^  ^m 
Wales,  in  10  vears  3 


Wales,  in  10  years 


The  foregoing  statement  shews  that  the  births,  and 
ingn*ss  of  strangers  into  Wales,  in  the  ten  years,  ex- 
ceeded the  burials,  and  egress  of  natives,  during  the 
tame  period,  by  65,834  souls*  The  rate  of  increase 
ii  one  person  more  in  1811,  for  every  8|  persons  that 
were  alive  in  1801*    The  rate  of  increase  in  the  several 
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County. 

Pembroke  

Glamorgan 
Caermarthen  .. 

Cardigan     

K^eon    ..••«•••. 
Radnor   , 

Total 


520 
670 
869 
646 
770 
385 

3860 


^•5 


446,160 
574,860 
745,602 
554,268 
660,660 
330,330 

3,311,830 


8^ 

CA.O 


575 
822 
928 
726 
731 
455 

4237 


493,350 
705,276 
796,224 
622,908 
627,198 
390,390 

3,635,346 


£ 


t3 

<3: 


12J 
16J 
17. 


§1 
as 

105 
98 
63 
70 
51 
47 
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and  in  a  lessor  degree  ihc  nort'i  of  Pcmtirokf  nnd  Cnct- 
inartheTi,  the  nor(h-west  of  Brecon,  nnd  ihe  west  of 
Radnor.  No  part  of  Clamorvan  can  be  said  lo  bn 
very  inconvenient  fur  manure:  Indeed  some  snj-  lliiit 
too  great  a  convenience  for  lime  as  a  forcing  nnnure,  U 
an  obstacle  to  improvement  in  sonic  |mls  of  llie  Vale : 
but  (Ills  apparently  applies  to  future  time  mure  ibaa 
to  cither  ihc  past  or  ihe  present.  Some  of  the  vale 
farms  have  undergone  llie  Ifmins  ordenl  of  from  350  J 
to  450  bushels  an  acru  rt- pcatcdiy  three  60  years  back;  . 
these,  by  this  lime,  may  be  suinrnled  with  lime; 
though  hitherto,  it  is  asserled  by  Ihc  adrocrtles  of  tba 
practice,  it  has  only  convened  a  too  slitT  loam  into  n 
fiee-working  and  a  free^ropping  soil. 

3.  The  Tn.T  upon  Coal  carried  coaKtwise,  is  a  grie- 
vous obslacle  where  it  o|ivrntes;  anil  that  must  ever  bt  I 
in  places  the  least  favoured  willi  resources.  I,imcsloiie  * 
U  conveyed  at  a  considerable  eipciise  to  the  coasts  of 
Cardiganshire:  coul  (o  burn  tbat  limestone  follows, 
vilb  a  duly  imputed  upon  it;  when  reduced  to  lime, 
and  carried  up  the  country  along  SO  ur  SO  miles  of 
indifferent  roads,  it  must  be  nearly  as  dear  as  pepper. 

4.  Bad  Roads  have  been  very  serious  obatacles  ;  as 
tbey  prohibited  Ihe  first  allL-mpU  nt  improvemetitB. 
The  evil  however  diminishes  gradually;  new  roadi 
bave  been  opened,  olbers  are  in  making,  in  some  of  \ 
the  bcfct  directions  possible  for  the  distribution  i^  ■ 
lime  manure,  &c.  in  parts  theretofore  inaccasible,  ex* 
ccpting  for  horses  and  panniers.  Still,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  on  Ihe  clayey  soils  of  the  coal 
and  shale  tracts. 
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Open  rraj(«  are  considered  nsobsiacle*  J  a*  they 
iragc  a  kind  of  independence,  which  is  toocoin- 
y  Ibe  parent  of  indolence,  in  the  lower  class,  who 
1  on  their  borders,  or  iiave  erected  cottages,  and 
!  encroachments  upon  them. 

The   Iiiiermixlure  0/   Properly,  and   lliat  in 
iry  pieces  mi  few   acres,  and  slill   less,  e»en  in 
sis  of  a  few  roods,  is  such  in  many  places,  espe- 
f  in  the  wrslern  counties,  lliat  improvements  in 
linj?,  irrigaiion,  fencing,  manuring,  &c.  &c.  are 
acticabic:  and  in  some  instances  there  is  an  un- 
liable aversion  in  proprietors  from  either  exchang- 
T  selling  a  square  yard  of  iheir  great  grandsire's 
This  inconvenient  relic  of  llie  pavel-kind  tcnnre 
be  removed  to  the  best  advantnije  by  the  operation 
;Is  of  enclosure,  and  llic  inlerferciiccof  the  Cora- 
oners,  undtr  a  claui-e  in  the  act  to  that  effect. 
EscfpMngthedelnclicd  hills,  interspersed  Uiroiigb 
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from  tliG  proposn)  cut,  anil  make  his  charge  nccord- 
ingly." — Mr.  Clark,  Orig.  Hep.  of  Brecon,  p.  IC. 

*'  Tlicre  is  too  much  Iruth  in  this  observulion.  The 
WeUli  were  always  fond  of  law;  and  this  has  been 
one  principal  error  which  has  preventwl  this  cotinlry 
being  more  improved  tlian  it  hns  been;  we  have  too 
many  lavryers,  and  too  many  parsons:  thank  Ciod! 
Lord  Kenyoii's  bill  will  relieve  the  Country  in  lime."— 
An  ajionijmous  Note  in  the  margin  of  the  Original 
Brecon  Report,  p.  16. 

Wc  art"  not  aware  who  this  Brecknockiihirc  anno- 
tator  is:  but  we  may  be  almost  ccrlatn  that  hcdac»  not 
act  either  at  (he  bar  or  in  thc^  pulpit. 

**  Very  lillle  land  is  well  watered,  though  much 
tnijfhl  be  dotiP,  wore  the  law  ntiiemW,  to  empower  Ihc 

iturnin^of  the  water." — Mr.  Franklen,  App.  to  Orig. 
'^p.  ef  Glamorgan. 
f  1.  It  may  be  considered  as  presumption  in  us  to 
jconsidcr  any  description  of  landlords  ai  obstacles  to 
llDprovemcnls ;  but  such  tliey  are,  if,  by  rvadiog 
UeatisK  on  the  low  expenses,  and  the  exaggerated 
profits  of  farming,  written  in  distant  parts,  they  ex* 
pert  such  statements  to  apply  Ino  closely  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  own  estates  ;  wbatcrer  may  be 
the  difR-rence  in  soil,  climate,  advantages  of  situation 
:  to  maikels,  manurv,  Sec.  &c. ;  and  advance  (heit 
Hits  accordingly. 


The  author  of  "  The  Practical  Norfolk  Fafmer," 

published  in  ISOS,  attributes  tlie  decayed  state  of  the 

quick  fences  in  that  county  to  a  revolution  in  the  mode 

oiland  agenci/ . 

"  Forty  yean  a»o,  a  farm  VMDeva  leased  without 

1 1  ?  a  clatiM 
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ise  cornpclliitg  the  tenant  to  ditch  one  fourtcenlh 
if  lUe  fences  of  <!ie  farm  yearly,  the  moiely  of 
1  wns  paid  by  the  l.iiidlord,  Itiniling  Lis  sh.ireof 
xpense  to  6d.  per  rod :    by  this  excellent  plan 
nces  were  always  kejil  in  a  proper  slate.     The 
Tds  of  the  cstatts  (nt  that  time  generally  selected 
the   most  iiileUig-ciit  and  best  educated  farmers, 
!ieii  supposed   to  have  a  knoicledgc  of  the  value 
id),  attended  llic  It-nanis  at  the    proper  time,  to 
ibe  work  performed,  to  lis  on  the  places  to  hare 
le,  and  to  value  the  top-ivnod  of  the  pollards,  if 
rowing  in  the  fences;  and  m  Ihe  summer  months 
ining  ihem  again,  and  measuring  the  work. 
Sy  this  method  no  evasion  could  take  place,  rior 
■■prcdation  be  comnullcd  on  \h'^  limber,  &c.  by 
^rs,  Hilhout  i(s  coinin;,'   to  llieir  knowledge;   aj 
nn  biing  carefully  Inokcd  over  twice  in  the  year 
iper  iiilcrvuls,  rendered  it  iniposjihle. 
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aotfaor  now  quoted.  The  time  is  approaching,  when 
the  stability  of  their  high  valuations  will  be  put  to  the 
test :  hitherto  it  may  be  said  in  their  favour,  that,  by 
advancing  the  property  tax,  they  must  have  greatly 
increased  the  revenue,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
essentially  necessary. 

9.  Miscellanies. -^^^  Among  the  obstacles  to  im- 
provement, maybe  stated  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
cominou  farmers,  and  the  present  mode  of  pnying 
tithes  in  kind.  Should  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be 
enabled,  through  its  united  wisdom  and  influence,  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  some  eligible  plan  for  com- 
muting the  payment  of  tithes,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  measure  that  would  be  productive  of  so  much  good 
to  the  country  at  large,  to  the  industrious  farmer  in 
particular,  and,  ultimately,  to  that  venerable  body, 
whose  support  principally  arises  from  that  portion  of 
the  products  of  the  earth.'* — Mr.  Ilassall^  Orig.  Rep. 
of  Caerm.  p.  52. 

"  Are  there  any  obstacles  to  improvement?"  **  Yes, 
three:  the  want  of  leases;  a  power  to  enclose  wastes ; 
and  a  commutation  for  tithes." — Mr.  Franklefij  Origm 
Rep.  of  Glamorgan  J  p.  69. 

Want  of  capital  prevents  many  industrious  tenants 
improving  their  farms:  and  often  a  timidity  in  laying 
out,  even  when  the  farmer  has  it,  lest  it  may  not  make 
a  suitable  return. 

IVant  aUo  of  convenient  buildings,  especially  *  in 
the  more  hilly  tracts,  causes  great  discouragement  to 
the  farmer  iu  cultivating  the  soil. 

Want  of  permission  to  break. up  old  hide-bound 
pastures,  which  many  hold  too  inviolably  sacrdd :  by 
thiji  the  tenant  is  compelled  to  keep  the  plough  perpe- 

1  i  S  tualljr 
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1  (Le  same  fidds ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
t  of  no  regular  Eysfcm,  however  desiroDS  the 
muy  beof  adoptiitgit. 

lift£  may  be  addeil,  vulgar  errors,  local  pre* 
,  bigotry  to  siitLiii,  and  contempt  of  innova- 

'^ermin. — Tlioiigli  it  may  be  deemed  ludicroui 
e  nrifcrs  to  class  "   moles,  small   birds,  and 
s,"  among  f-e  obsladei  to  improvement;  yet 
of  all  kinds  miy  be  included  in  the  catalogue 
ttticei ;  among  uliicb  one  of  uurcorreapondetifs 
teed  a   triad— /oifS)  fox-hounds,   and  /o.r- 
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MISCELLANIES. 


SECT.  I.— -AORTCULTURAL  SOCIBTIBS. 

I.  The  Brecon  Agricultural  Society  is  tbeearli- 
ctt  institution  of  the  kind  in  Wales;  and  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  earliest  in  Britain.    The  articles  of  the 
Society  were  printed  in  April  1755.  In  June  following. 
Sir  Edward  Williams  of  Llahgoed  castle,  proposed 
premiums  for  the  best  turnip  crops  on  small  farms ; 
the  culture  thereof  being  previously  adopted  by  most 
of  the  original  members.    This  was  afterwards  foU 
lowed  by  an  order  for  providing  a  proper  horse  bar* 
row,  and  two  hand  hoes,  one  of  twelve  and  the  other 
of  ten  inches,  to  be  adopted  as  patterns  by  the  claim- 
acts  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society.    As  a  furthec 
encouragement,  the  best  turnip  seed  was  gratuitously 
given  to  such  farmers,  under  40/.  a  year  rent,  as  should 
engage  to  sow  them.    A  regular  turnip  hoer  was  also 
engaged  at  an  annual  salary,  by  the  Society,  to  instruct 
the  husbandmen  of  the  county  in  the  proper  culture 
and  management  of  their  crops. 
•    As  an  encouragement  for  the  senrants  in  agriculture 
to  be  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  vege- 
lal^lie,  a  certain  number  of  silver  medals  were  strucki 
of  the  value  of  oneguinea  each,  bearing  as  an  inscrip- 
iion,  ^^A  Reward  for  Diligences'^  and  upon  the  aiea 
of  the  reverse,  a  Plough,  Hanrow,  and  a  Tomip-Hoe, 

ii4 
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■e  inscription,  "Given  bjfhe  Brecon  Agrtcalto- 

licty."     Tbf^  werclubcdrstribuletl throughout 

lintj;  one  1o  cuch  liutitlrt-d  ;  to  be  given  to  the 

of  tlie  fnrrncr  as  sbould  be  reported  by  the  So> 

I  Iitspectiir  (o  have  raised  the  best  crops  of  tur- 

tithin  his  respective  hundred:  the  tnan's  name 

Itc  of  the  year,  to  beengriivcd  upon  the  centre 

lace,  within  the  iiiscripiinti. 

1  first  mediil  within  ihc  hundred  of  Crickhowel 

■vcn   in  Dccc-nibcr  1769,  tu  the  scirant  of  the 

lilr.  Ramsey  of  Cwm-gu. 

:  were  the  means    first  adopted  by  the  Brecon 

,  for  the  introduction  of  tliat  imporlant  and 

liul  system,  which  has  since  been  so  deservedly 

Ithc   basis  of  ngricullural   rotation  by  the  best 

ofllie  cuiiJity.     Previous  (o  this,  their  system, 

I  biid  any,  w;is  so  wretchid,  lliat  it  is  better  con- 

I  to  oblivion  than  recorded  lo  posterity. 

[itcmbcr  17jj,  this  Society  offend  a  premiunt 
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wbcrci  by  a  cominuoicnlioii   of  separate  lights,  Ihe 
nboie  body  graOuelly  acquires  a  Ircnsure  of  hulttl  a 
practical  science:  look  upuii  it  iu  what  wuy  you  i 
it  is  still  prudcat,  useful,  nnimble!'' — PoUl.  Sur% 

K4I7. 
About  this  lime,  this  Society  seems  to  hiivc  bc-cn  in  1 
:  nieritlian ;  nnd  Imvlng  uttaiiied  some  uf  Its  obii-ctiyJ 
and  fuilcil  ill  (jlhcrs,  it  has  ^raduiilly  nficwii  &oinc  syiiip>  f 
loms  of  decliiH: :  it  gticcticded  tii  introtliicing  a  pre'ltj  j 
general  culture  of  (uniijis  and  clover;  but  theencoa^  J 
nigemenl  of  the  woulh-n  iDuiiiifiicture  w.is  nbamloiicdj 
about  the  year  I'SU.  Froiu  lhu.t  time  the  Society  cun;^  1 
fined  Us  premiums  to  ihefuliaMlng  articles:  I.  DriIlL-4  I 
turnip  cropsj  S.  Impruvument  of  course,  uitcultiratt.tt  f 
land;  3.  Draining;  4.  Rye,  vetch,  cole,  fee.  slubblo  I 
crops,  for  spring-feediiig ;  6.  Tnp-dressiiig  clover,  au^  I 
other  ttcfh  gruises,  »iili  pcut-ashtfi ;  (j.  Raising  of  ttixt  1 
for  plunialions,  and  thorns,  &c.  fur  fences;  7. 
provement  of  ploughs,  and  Ipsst'uing  [he  liuiubcr  oCM 
drnu^li (-horses  or  oxi^n;  S.  The  encuuragenient  of-l 
women  to  reap  wheal ;  0.  Tlie  rewards  of  industry,  u|/ 
servants  and  lnljo<ircr»{  10.  Dtstrnclion  uf  vermia^v 
II.  Improvement  of  live  stock;  12.  The  bi-st  flecceoCl 
^^uol  from  sheep  brtd  in  ihe  county;  13.  Tliegrcatci 
^HMnlity  ipd  best  quality  uf  clover  seed,  raised  in  l 
^Hbidti-Osof  BualU,  Merthyr,  or  Dcrjnnock,  being  tl 
^^rtsl  improved  purts  of  the  cuunly  ;  ]1.  The  prcvciilioi 
of  sniul  in  whu-ut. 

'J'hc  number  of  premiums  ofTrred  in  1811  was  3 
niiioouling  to  187/.  6i. ;  exUusive  of  2/.  per  acre  ( 
ilrainiag  I'O^gy  land ;  5s.  per  acie  for  hix'ing  lurnipcX) 
5s.  pcracr<-  For  green  crops  on  wheat  stuhblcs  for^prin^ 
feeding}  lOi.  per  thon^^uud  for  nusing  holly  plants,  and 
Si.  6d.  per  ditto  for  hawlliorn  ditto. 

II  Brecon  Society  nt  its  cuiuuienceiueiit  olTi-rcd  a 
[jreniiuia 
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im   Tor  bocing  fiirnips  in  cacli  liuiitlred  sepi- 
aiitl  I;i(lcrly,  premiums  for  raising  clorcr  seed 
;Iir«;  least  improved  hundreds :  in  oltier  rcspecta 
cifly  coiisidtTcd   llic  connly  as  one  tracl ;  froia 
it  might  be  foreseen,  (hat  the  hundreds  of  Tal- 
uid  Crickhi>wel  wonld  be  mncb  more  benefited    ' 
le  hundreds  of  Buallt  and  Dtiv;nnock. 

I'he   second  Society,  in  point  of  time,  may  be 
Gluiiiorgnn,   instituted  swme  years  subsequent 
of  Brccoii.     The  premiums  annually  offered  by 
cietyamountal  tu  about  six  score  pounds  in  iho 
,  and  the  like  sum  of  the  western  division:  the 
>gmo\c  being  the  boundary;  and  the  candidates 
Lmu  ends  of  lliL-  county  not  to  be    in  conipcli- 
wini:  lo  the  iuperiorily  of  the  Vale  soil.     And 
cmiragc  the  smatl  farmers  in  tlie  bills  to  culli- 
rriips  lu  winter-fecd  ilieir  slifcp  and  cattle,  the 
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suryeyor  in  each  hundred — for  the  best  gate  and  twig 
hordles  for  folding  on  turnips. 

The  founder,  and  zealous  supporter  of  this  Society, 
as  well  as  its  treasurer  and  secretary,  from  its  insti- 
tution about  the  year  1770  until  within  these  few  last 
years,  was  John  Franklcn,  Esq.  of  Llan  Mihangel. 
Being  himself  an  active  improver,  and  farming  upon 
an  extensive  scalr,  with  about  40,000  acres  of  vale 
land  under  his  care  as  an  agent,  it  is  the  more  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  his  sanguine  expectations  of  tlie  utility  of 
the  institution  have  not  been  more  generally  realized. 
About  S8  years  after  the  founding  of  the  society,  its 
worthy  secretary  stated  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting the  progress  then  made  in  improvements,  iia 
a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the  subscribing  members. 

^^  This  Society  has  been  already  very  successful 
in  introducing  the  culture  of  turnips,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes  in  tlie  fields,  which  undoubtedly  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  farmers,  as  well  as  an  improvement  to 
the  soil,  by  supporting  a  much  larger  stock  than  could 
otherwise  be  kept :  there  has  been  a  great  quantity  of 
land  reclaimed,  and  made  profitable,  owing  to  the 
rewards  given  by  this  Society:  and  the  annual  compe* 
tition  for  the  premiums  given  for  the  best  yearling 
colts,  bulls,  boars,  and  rams,  evinces  their  utility. 
And  as  this  Society  does  not  give  the  same  kind  of 
premiums  twice  to  the  same  farmer,  their  encourage- 
ment, and  the  great  force  of  example  (which  only  can 
influence  the  farmers)  will  by  degrees  extend  its  lienefit 
to  every  part  of  the  county,  even  the  hills,  where  tur- 
nips would  be  extremely  advantageous,  in  providing 
winter  and  spring  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  hay.  Some  good  crops  of  mangel- 
wurzel  and  rata  baga  have  been  raised;  the  former 

boused 
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I  at  Micliacloias  for  spring  feeding  cattle,  simp, 
;  and  tlic  liiUer  is  fuiind  to  &tand  Ibc  wiulcc 
land  cunliiiuc  sound  longer  in  the  spring  lluiii 
In  lurni|is,  so  as  to  be  ^ood  keep  for  ewes  and 
Tin  April.  Pu(ato(?s  ruised  in  drills  with  the 
J  in  tiie  summer  fullows,  hnve  been  found  lu  be 
linler  and  spring  food  for  liorses,  cattle,  sLeep, 


:  iililify  and    iinpnrtnncc  of  Provincial  So* 

iTor  the  encoitragcmenl  of  Agriculture,  are  now 

lally   acltnowledgt'd :   they   diffuse  a  spirit,  of 

,   and  industry  among  tlie  farmers  of  every 

fcnd   Ihcj  promote  the  study  and  knowledyieof 

llture,  by  correspunding  tvilh  each  other,  and 

Icting  and  rGwarding  a  course  of  regular  experi* 

\  Lin.i  pulilisliing  llic  (jfTi-cls  thereof. 

:  Gentlemen    of  this   county,  from   Tariona 

information,  and  from  llieir  own  experience, 

many  iinprovijraenis  as   (o  mode  of  tiltaj;!-, 


gCTillemcn  of  Ihe  wcsr«n  end  finding  H  too  inconvenient 
.to  attend  regularly  at  (lie  gencrni  meetings  in  Cow 
^idge;  whilst  lliO!>e  of  tlie  ensfcrn  end  consider  Swansea 
0  ri'iaute  (oaltcnd  at  Ihe  subdivision  meetings.  Three 
,  it  is  said,  nu^bl  to  be  established;  one  in 
Ibe  Vale;  nnnlhcr  in  llie  portion  west  of  Ogmore;  and 
kthird  in  the  billy  part  of  Ihe  coal  tract. 

-  HI.  '*  The  Rules,  Orders,  niid  Premiums  of  the  So- 

Bwly  for  the  KncourngemenI  of  Agrieullure  and  In- 

jGlry  in  the  County  of  C(ifrMnr(/if/t,"faadfoiamotto, 

"  aotdd  a  gerurims  no 

"  To  linnesl  toil,  jii  Cnnibriu%  liilly  tracu, 
"  Bf  found  suiEcicnl? — ' 
1  Unfortunately,  (lie  answer  of  this  question  turned 
""out,  by  the  event,  lo  be  in  llie  negative:  but  we  cannot 
agree  nilh  Mr.  Malkin,  (hat  the  miscarriage  of  (hit 
instiluliori  wits  owing  to  its  "  niming  »(  the  fan- 
ciful refjnrmcnls  of  an  imaginnry  system,  rather  thita 
directing  the  judgment  and  skill  of  gentlemen  and 
farmers  to  practical  purposes." — 8bo.  edit.  11.399.  On 
(lie  roiitrary,  tlie  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Society  seem 
lo  have  lieen  well  adapted  to  ensure  success.  The 
JUh  and  I2(h  arlicW  avowed,  "  that  as  the  principal 
Resign  of  (his  institution  is  to  promote  the  introdoc- 
lioD  of  an  improved  lyslem  of  husliandry,  and  plant* 
ing,  llic  prcniiunis  shall  be  more  immediately  dinctcd 
for  those  purposes:" — "That  premiums  bo  annually 
otri-retl  fur  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  good 
t>clmviour,amongserrutils  in  husbandry  and  labourers." 
The  premiums  offered  in  1803,  were  the  following  t 
Class  1.  (o  be  adjudged  in  April; — For  planting  fo. 
rest  trees,  winter  velchrs,  draining  wet  land,  raising 
jC^oicr  loed,  black  bulls,  spinqingofyara. 

Clata 
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i  11.  to  be  adjudged  in  July: — For  fencing  and 
iiii;  land,  summer  vetclies,  buck-wheat  for  ma- 
awtliorn  plants  foi  salt,  planling  willows,  Sic. 
illcs. 

iill.lo  be  adjudged  m  September  ■.—Tot  &c\i!i 
s,    hocrs   of   turnips,   servants   in    husbandry, 
ng  cottagers. 

:  IV.  to  be  adjudged  in  October  .—For  the  best 
f  turnips,  winter  cabbages,  corn  after  meliorat- 
ps,  altcrnalion  of  corn  and  green  crops. 
nuinl>cr  of  premiums   was  57,   amounting   to 
3s.  Gd.     Tlie   premiums  claimed  in  this  year 
cd  in  the  Isl  class  to  32/.  I7i.— in  the  2d  class 
5— in   the  3d  class  23/.  I5s.— in  the  41h  class 
—in  all  99/.  13*. 

1  these  (lalii,  i(  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
■  failed  in  its  objects  owing  to  any  radical  error 
inslitutioii;  bul  rnlher  from  llic  apalliy  of  some 
ubscrihiTs,  and  from  the  want  of  a  more  active 
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and  good  behaviour,  among  cottagers  and  labourers 
in  husbandry/* 

This  Society  has  hitherto  been  successful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objects;  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as 
unanimity  prevails  among  the  leading  subscribers,  and 
a  spirit  of  competition  actuates  the  numerous  claimants. 

This  Society  divides  the  county  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Divisions;  the  river  Aeron  being  the  boundary. 

• 

Cardiganshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Premiums  offered  for  the  Year  1813. 


For  what. 


Theb«ttof  each  tpecies  of  live  stock 

RaMing  of  clover  teed    

rye-eraas  ditto  


Watte  land  reclaimed 

Winter  vetchet  

Summer  vetchet     

Turnips  

Buck- wheat  for  manure    

Com  after  a  meliorating  crop 

Croptof  flax , 

Com  and  pulse  in  alternation 

Planting  forest  trees  

Ditto  byttenants     

Planting  a^ole  trees  

— ^—  willow  for  hurdles  .. 


Halting  forest  trees  for  sale  

■  hawthorn  plants  for  ditto 

Hedging  with  quicks 

Stone-waU  fences    ...• , 

Draining 

Watering 

MarKng  

Bounties  to  the  poor  for  manu- 
facture      

Ditto  for  rearing  children  with-? 
out  relief     $ 

Tumip-hoers  by  the  acre     


\ 


Na 


Totals 


14 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
S 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 


Amount. 


71 


37  IS 
15  15 

3  3 
10  10 

7     7 

5  6 
\5  15 

5    5 


5 
3 
5 
5 
5 


5 
3 
5 
5 
5 


8     8 
5    5 


S 
3 
5 

7 


5 

3 

5 

7 


4/. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13  13 
5  5 
7     7 

7  10    0 

4  14 
10  10 


Premiums  ad- 
judged in  181S. 


No.    Amount. 


12 

1 
3 
I 


206     9 


d 


1 
3 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 

5 

47 


£    i.     d. 
35  14    0 


2     2 

10  10 

4    4 


0 


3  3  0 

3  .3  0 

5  5  0 

9  9  0 


8     8 
3     3 


5 
2 

3 
7 


0 

0 


5 
2 
3 
7 

12  12  X) 
5    5    0 


D 
0 


2  10  O 

4  14  6 

5  12  0 

133  11  G 


Thii 
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This  Suciety,  in  1809,  among  ils  atlmliom  to  s^ 
meiouG  bciifficittl  olfjccU,  btriuj;  anxiou&Ij  desirous  i 
iniproring  in  size  and  value  tbe  breed  of  bono,  ^ve^ 
a  prcmiiim  of  sixti/  f^uhieas  (o  (In-  person  »ho  prwlured  1 
ttic  mobi  appiovL'd  Ktalliun,  of  the  ttron>r  liuiilrr  kiiidj  I 
upun  3  day  appoiiilcit,  and  aflerwatds  n-guUfly  at*  I 
Itiiidcd  (vith  the  same  at  three  msTltct  (owns  within  the  1 
eoaiity,  frnm  the  litst  week  in  April  till  Midsomnierj  1 
ami  R-quiting  no  more  than  one  guuien  per  marc  for  Iht  >  1 
»usoii. 

In  1809  two  premtnmB  of /or/y  gotncas  eact  were 
given  fur  (wo  stallions  (o  cover  under  coTlaEa  regula- 
tions, one  in  the  l^owcr  and  the  other  in  the  Upper  DU  i 
vision  of  (he  county.     A  visible  improvcnieRt  in  thff  I 
bfwd  of  liorscs  h:is  nlrpady  taken  place. 

In  some  yei\n  the  cl3iman(s  for  premiums  have  bcvs  J 
more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  Table  fur  1813;  I 
especially  for  iioed  lurinp  crops,  draining,  raising  cl0"1 
vcr  Get^d,  cottuge  mmiuracturc  of  floonehi  and  stock-  | 
ings,  &c. 


V.  The  Farmers'  Club,  or  Shcep-shenriiMr,  which  wal 
annually  held,  lor  several  yeiirs,  at  Xarbertb,  al  lengifi 
gave  way  to  "  The  Sudetj/fnr  the  Encouragfiftent  of^M 
Agriritllnre^  and  JnUrttat  JmprpvemenI,  in  the  Coaaljf  T 
oj    PtmbroUt:'      Ths   preuuuius   tui  ISIS  we 
under. 


I 
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preroimns  for  the  best,  &c.  of  Ihe  sere- 1  „.  .„    „ 
ral  species  of  live  slock,    ) 

ditto  for   the  beat,  eecoiid,    and  ibird  |  in  in     n 
crops  of  turnips, ) 

ditto  for  the  best,    second,  and  tbird^ 

cleanest  crops  of  wbeat  on  clover- >  11    0    (i 
leys,  »..~ ^ ^ 

ditto  for  Isl,  2d,  and  3d  greatest  quan-'\ 

tity  of  land  prepared  fur  whcnt,  bar-  f  lo  lo    n 
ley,  or  turnips,  by  penning  or  fold-f 
ingsbecp  thereon,  ...» .« J 

ditto  to  the  three  beat  companies  of  tur-  \    q    a    Q 
nip-hoers, ' 

Ditto  to  the  brst  plough,  harrow,  and  ^ 

boe-wrights  in  the  several  districts  of^-    5    5     0 
the  county,  .......' 

dittotothcthreebestWcUh  ploughmen,!     •>    g    n 
at  a  nrnlch  tlic  SOlh  of  October,  1313,  > 

ditto  to  the  greatest  orchard  planter,    ....    5     5     0 

ditto  for  the  best  flavoured  cheese  made  i    a    a    q 
fiom  the  rennet  of  dry  maws,    .„„....  ) 

£87  13    6 


This  county,  from  its  varieties  of  soils  and  situations, 
requires,  at  least,  two  distinct  Societies;  oilc  for  the 
division  btlow,  and  the  othi-r  for  the  division  above  the 
mountains;  otherwise  it  seems  unfair  to  start  Ihc  hun- 
dred of  Castle  Martin  ngainst  Ihc  hundred  of  Kem- 
niacs,  &c. 

VI.  Au  Agricultural  Society  eomntcnccd -in  Rod' 
nonkire  several  years  ago;  at  Ii^n^lh  Iha  premiuius 
were confioed  to  the  smaller  farmers;  aregutalion  that 
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ciuuKd  tlie  speedy  dissolution  of  the  inaliiulion.    Aa^a 
o(Ikt  8<)ciety,  upun  a,  broader  basis,  was  cstsUMlu 
nlioiit  ttiR  close  of  Ht«  year  1809,  which  la  pnlcooiu 
1))-  ull  itic  priiicipiil  laud-owtiMs  in  th«  coaaty.     ttl^ 
luccLings  are  hekl  alt^'VHately  at  Pn-steigii  iti  |ho  lowet 
L-tul  oflbu  <;oiiR(7)  and  Pen  y  Buiit  in  the  ccatralparf 
nnd  itfi  ullCBtion  hiliitflo   Ims  been  dir«ch)d  chiefly  fa 
tlii;  improvcinrnt  of  Utir-  iftf«ih  of  b«|tu«d  cttille,  horse 
and  )ihccp-^tK«  culture  of  Inrnipe — the   best  toods  i 
ploughing— and  Ihe  enoouruj^eiiient  of  those  RerTsnls  i 
husbandry  nho  hare  continued  the  lungusE  litnein  tfattV 
same  family.     The  HerefordahiK  breed  of  oatlUa — Ihel 
turnip  crogs  that   had  been   sown  in   drilts^^nd  t^ 
Norlh-counlry  phin.!^  drawn  l>y  Iwa  bonet  a^breaatj 
have  been  most  successful  in  gnittitt^  priaea. 

As  Ihe  Upper  Diriston  of  this  cownty,  Hke  moi 
others  in  Wales,  is  much  mlvrior  to  the  Lower  In  sd 
and  situation,  &c.  one  premium  of  Gve^ineaa  is  gin 
for  the  best  crop  of  turnips  in  the  lover  htindretls  i 
Pain's  Castle,  Hadnor,  and  Knighton ;  nnd  the  li| 
premium  of  fire  guineas  for  the  best  crop  in  ibe  n 
hundreds  of  Culwyn,  Gefn  Llys,  and  Rhaiodti 
stiil,  ibe  division  by  hundrfids  is  far  from  being  rqd 
table,  as  the  hundred  of  Knighton  contains  macb  i 
as  poor  land  as  any  in  [iadoursliire,  which  can  i 
t;nlcr  ijito  competition  with  ihc  bctnks  of  the  Wjf 
and  ihcLii^,  &c.,  in  the  hundreds  of  Pain's  Castle  a 
lliulnoct 

The  great  varieties  of  soil,  and  the  cooscquent  dljE 
ficully  of  dividing  counties  into  tracts  for  com^-ltlw 
upon  equal  groinuls,  sl:uid  aniong  the  obstacles  to  ll 
pennnnont  snccess  of  these  useful  and  potiiolic  idsHIihI 
tions.     Tbeofliccof  infpectorof  crops'  is  «  sitOBlion 
of  rcspon^iMlily,  and  reqnirex  more  than  a  < 
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IMrA  of  tipaxsHy  and  ifit^^tty .  An^mg  the  bancs  of 
il^rktiltnrat  Societies  ntay  be  recfconed,  loo  high  bitls 
"faW,  cWopatgTii  sbertyy  Ac*  A*arc  of  this,  the 
iftftesWre'  Society,  to  procure  more  readily  (lie 
idiAice  of  ferrttfs  al  (heir  meeting;*,  has  a  standing 
order,  *•  fUlit  (Hnfleta  shall  hot  cxcetd  half  a  crown 
Molt  pafeem,  attd  (hat  ewry  bnt  pi*sent  Will  be  primit* 
to  chiise  his  oWi^  bevirnge." 


■to'fafi 
""  (NCAid 


SECT,   II.— WEIGHTS  JVND  HBASUBE3. 


Nativb  commodities  only  are  b(Ri|fht  and  sold  by 

prOTincial  weights  and  measures. 
I.  TVool  seems  to  have  been  formerly  sold  in  the 
nOrlTi  of  PcmbrokcsTiiic,  and  in  llie  adjoining  tract  of 
Cardifptn^luce,  by  the  maen  of  281b.,  being  the  Eng- 
ili  (odd>  or  I  qr.  of  a  cwt.i  its  subdJrisions  were — 
aToirdupois  in  the  pwi/s;  3J  pwys  in  the  lop- 
and  four  tnpstons  in  the  maen.  This  maen,  of 
late,  is  reduced  to  S6  lb.  Half  a  todd,  or  the  Etigliih 
■tone,  with  lib.  ingrain,  or  J5lb.,  is  the  most  com* 
1  stoneof  nool,  wheniit  is  scJd  to  staplers  ani]  others 
the  English  markets.  The  homc-dcalori  buy  and 
wool  b^'  the  several  provincial  stones  of  4,  5,  G,  7, 
13,  I*,  13,  IT,  18,  91,  22,  24,  nnd  '26  pounds, 
;ording  to  the  customs  of  Iho  rcspcctiirc  markets. 

Salieii  butter  in  firkins,  tuba,  &c.  is  sold  by  the 
innd  aroirdupois  of  IGoz.  The  pound  of  fresh  but- 
varies  in  difiereni  iimrktHi:  IG ok.  at  Brecon,  17  or 
oz.  at  Llandovery,  S4  oz,  at  Caermarthcn,  &c.  &c- : 
woe  to  the  dairy-woman  who  offers,  in  the  market, 
iBds  ofleBS  llian  the  ciirtoranry  wdght. 

K  k  e  3.  Coal 


I 
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surcG,  have  been  t}rought  ai  d'tSptcat  iiqie»  into  OMrt  of 
ibe  ina[t>cl  (owiu  ;  Ijul  tlio  |)ea«a[|lfy  i|ii&  fp-'quenUy  9UC* 
cctdcd  in  (liiviiig  Die  fiueigi)  JiiviLJerti  ioto  (he  ciladeb 
ofllit:  town-biiUs,  find  ill  iiringing  Uack  tlicii  i>Nnrar:| 
vourilc  measures  in  tiiiimpb  itilu  tUc  murket-places*. 
Of  lale,  ihe  magiBtialcs  kawctlisiiUjreii  morn  Ibiin  aual 
vigour,  and  Lho  WincliciitiT  measure  19  besomiug  mon  ■ 
coiHRion  ;  especially  in  tlte  larger  iavim,  and  near  tbe  ^ 

5.  Land-measure,  owing  (o  lU  hInmI  iRfiniU  mrict- 1 
ties,  is  still  more  pcrplcsiiig  ll)aii  the  corn  measure. 

Tlic  greatest  varieties  of  provincial  acres  obtain  in 
the  counties  of  l^embrokc  and  plaiuorgai);  countries 
early  subjugated  by  Norman,  Flemish,  or  other  fo- 
reign invaders ;  viUo  introduced  the  hide  of  laitil  (called 
in  Pembrokeshire  )ilaitgh-lund),  ox-li^nd,  forest  liole, 
wood  or  fea  pole,  Sic.  iutu  their  Kspective  barOBiei^  ■ 
kDighl's-fees,  &c.  J 

A  plough-land,  by  which  the  parochial  rates  arc  1c>«' 
vied  in  many  parts  of  Pcmbioke&hire,  consists  of  dght 
ox-lands,  and  each  ox-land  ofcigfat  customary  acres,  and 


*  "The  latne  irregutarify  in  vrc^hli  iind measures  prevaili  bere,  «nd^  fl 
over  tlie  couniry,  u  in  olher  parts  n!  the  Icingdom.  No  twa  places  an  H 
jrOTernnl  by  the  siune  standald,  and  neither  by  the  legal  one.  Tbir  ■ 
which  hu  obuintd  here  for  iBeiiuHag  corn  i>  fitlled  a  iiriii, 
of  16  quarts.  Many  have  been  the  attempts,  at  iliScteni  timet,  (o  U*l^  I 
ducr,  nay  to  enforce  the  Waitit  meaturc,  but  ia  vain.  The  hydo^V 
headed  prejudi^  was  ton  powerful!  Neither  the  penuanw  bnf^ajeotl 
reason,  or  moderation,  nor  the  barrher  tone  of  authority  av^led.  Thm  I 
dn-k  of  the  nurkei,  with  hi>  nic-cly  trinuned  measure,  wos  inwlteil,  tteV 
magistiate  defied;  uid  the  old  iirtJitarj  itriir  WW  "  KCa  lo  triumpb  OTI^I 
tJie  luurpiog  Wiachalcr." — Mr- fnMm'i  Sutht.  Aa. '/  Fidjutri. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  ai  tlie  Fiihgiiard  strike  i*  half  sfl 
Winchester  bushel ;  and  the  Fisliguard  bushel  is  two  WmchnKMi 
differ  only  in  Dimes  uid  divistons^— A 

tboi 
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atgth  of  tire  l»Itf,  prrcli,  roil,  or  bat,  ndo|)teJ  in  cHch. 

Tlie  ouslomnry  perch,  &c.  is  the  basis  fmrn  which 

W  qntintitj'  of  each  acre  is  roiipcctively  ruUed;  llit* 

trch  vnryiiigfrom9fi.-et(o  \3{  fwl,  the  ascentlingde- 

Miiinationa,or  muUi|)licr!,  are  unfformii-  (hrsamc,  rx- 

ptiog  in  One  instance;  as  will  appear  by  Ihe  fullow- 

g  statement' 

A.  K.  P 

IT. 

ter,  nnd   4  ijiiarlFn  1    tmngt^U,  l<eiiigf 

IBl 
1S( 

1440  Kjuarc  ^Hrds,  nr  of  •tMtute  mm- 1 

1    0  30 

4  •»t»>.gell  I  «n»,  5760  »qiiMB  jMito,  or    •■ 

iliire,  Riid  ol'  Boine  |«rt«  in  (lie  wesi  of 

Glamorv-ati.     Thi»  erw   i»  *<io«l  lo  [he 

Ciiniwli  »«•. 

10}  feet  1  qunrt-'-l  ijuvU  1  llntli— 40  tUth  1  ) 

0     1  14 

.1 

*Hi)i>erll,  w  lObO  jmrrii,  being   i 

A  'sun^dl  1  erw,  ni  7840  y>ni«,  twini      -  • 

1     S  19 

5i 

Thi.  i»  the  curtotDBryJicre  nUhe  hiindrnf 

ofRMW  (H«M»M>  III  P(iif>broli«*iT«:  i< 

obi^iifi*  iImi,  undor  dilUrei.t  .l,n..nmt». 

Miihin,  LUu<n>ani,^o.  vhrtcil  iaihut 

dctincd: 

1     S  JO 

ii 

3.     11  &«  1..  thefcwx  40x1=S346j»ri!(,  ot  ( 

0     1  UI 

l«i 

4'MaH  lcr»  =  I>»4Mrd*.  or    

I     330 

N 

Thia.»tl,<c..-t..„..>r«    ,M.:..fn,.- WutW 

ol'n   .      ■    ■■           ■,-■..,        'I'l^ 

r                  .'s 

«     1   1? 

11 

tJ..    .                                                                              ..    .'luf 

crw  ul-  l^Uy,  liu^  .,i..uuj.t..  lu J 

4.      HI  iMt  LO  the  J/oM,  aod  48  llnUl   (M  in  ihf  N 

Um  IDfUUMC)  to  ll«  quarvr,  aiut  4  quni*  / 

0    8   1.1 

ri 

ivn  »  the  cyvftr  or  iraoil  acre,   li«in|[  / 

SM 1  TanU,  or  •  •  ■  ■  ) 

s    J  ja 

And  4  cjrvftr  lo  liic  erw^  udng    ••■•»,••  p . 
Thi»  i*  tlw  cuitoinnrv  meiuiirc  of  the  nonh 

1 

K  t  4                                                     "'               fl 
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of  Gl.iiiiorgnnsliirc,  and  is  there  callerf 
trw  Fcrlhyr  TudfuF,  en-  Llan  Vaim,  &c. 
lo  tlie  -iuarl,  4  quniis  to  die  Uatii,  40  J 
Inth  IVnogclIofSMO  yards,  or    ■■-■J 
slai^ell  1  er*  of  16,240  jawls,  or      .  -  ■  ■ 
This  iiliie  c'stomiirr  nieakurc  imbe  hun- 
rircdi  of  DeuTi  Laud,  Keinmaes,  nod 
Kilgnron.  in  Pembrokt^res  the  sooth 
of  L'ardiyinphirt',  ^nrtatif  t;iierma«!ieii- 
sliiiv,  and  OlaVnorganBhiiE.     In  the  liil- 
ter  it  is  cnlitd  erw  Lloa  Gmg.   By  ^lb^ 
ere  nnti  liurners  tiie  rod  of  this  mcasurp 
is   culled  prea  u-ylli.     Tiiu  erw  i«   the 

Ct  ]Qwan,  and  eight  BOOTPflimrwl'itang  ) 
of 3240  a^uare  jardi,  or  ..,.<.--- .,".^ 

riiis  "ataos  IS  three-luunhs  of  the  erw  of 
Huwel  Ud»  in  tlw  lVe<*h  iatn  puLlitlK-d 
by  DrAVotCon.  Hub  rod  in  uni'ing  wd 
bmllilfE  l«  'called  jirai  now,  tat  tlic  samt 
reason  as  the  18  feet  tod  is  called  ftn 
jLijlh.     This  'iffffjg  of  Powy*  land   and 

•\"" i'  ■■'■'.■■'    '^  ■"" 
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8     0  18 
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2  13 
2  18 

Yds. 
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27i 

2  25 

23} 

2  27 
1  37 
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16} 
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The  rvv0f  Meif  Ayr  7Vii^(,  (No.  4)    

The  Roman  j'ligemm 

Hud  the  Roman  and  English  foot  been  eqoal^  the  ^ 
Jugerum  woald  hare  been J 

Tne  tiftar  Brycheiniog,  &c.  (No.  6)    

The  *9tmng  ofDau-gleddeu  in  Pembrokeshire  (3),  is 

Taking  theiugerum  at  28^00  Roman  feet,  and  re*^ 
docme  them  into  Welsh  feet  of  0  inches  £ng-  f 
lish,  the  jugerum  would  have  been  nearly  equal,  i 
or    J 

By  doubling  the  length  of  the  perch  or  rod,  as  given 
aboTe  in  the  measures  numbered  1,  8,  3^  5,  (No.  4  being 
anomalous),  then  squaring  it,  and  multiplying  the  pro- 
duct by  160,  according  ta  the  rule  of  calculating  the 
statute  acre ;  the  quantity  of  each  erw  will  be  the  same 
as  stated  above. 

JU.       Ftei  m         Sqmn  YariU 
tie  FereB,        im  the  Acre, 


1. 

•••• 

18 

•••• 

5760  = 

to  (be  Cornish  acre. 

9. 

••#• 

SI 

•••• 

7840 

Lancashire,  and  the  Iruh 

3. 

•••• 

S2 

•«•• 

9384 

plantation  acre. 

5 24    .^.  10,840  StafEbidshire  acre. 

6 27    ..••  12,960    This  erw  is  not  now  in  use  in 

Wales. 
16}         4840    Statute  acre. 

In  some  parishes  there  are  no  less  than  three  several 
land  measures  in  use:  this,  with  a  similar  variety  of 
com  measuifey  precludes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  attain* 
ment  of  information  as  to  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre, 
or  the  produce  thereof.  A  stranger,  in  asking  such 
questions,  will  not  be  more  edified,  in  many  parts  of 
South  Wales,  than  if  his  enquiries  had  been  made  in 
any  part  of  Africa. 

•   The  "  chain  acre"— the  "  cyvar  y  BtenifC^  (the 

King's 
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lough  acri),  as  the  statute  measure  is  called  by 
non  farmers,  is,  Itowcver,  coming  gmdunlt^ 
I  uk:  Diosl  of  tli«  tetmiitry  take  their  tninu  by 
i^cullunl  KuriiHi«3  rrgulnle  Ibi-ir  prumiunu 
t]  must  gentlemen  set  ts«k>wmk,  amviiag  and 
by  it;  a*  well  bs  tSrashing  by  the  Wiachcsler 

etch  or  rod  (i-rroncoiisly  trrmcd  rood  in  some 
ithachy  liilraunTH  pcrfuim  tHsk-work,  in  mak' 
,  dt;iiriing,  fencing,  &c.,  is (> yards  in  tlic  north 
iiketibirc;  in  utiicr  places,  Breckuocknbirc,  &c> 
in  CariJigaiisliiiu  S  yards,  which  is  (he  mca- 
y  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  gcocraL 


mk 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT, 

AWDTHB  UEA8UBB8  CALCULATED  FOB  THAT  P0BPO8B. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  improvement,  thejr 
are  suggested  in  the  fove^ing  Cbapter8»  iipider  the  se* 
veral  heads  of  which  they  a¥e  composed. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

me  further  Account  of  the  Cardiganshire  Miaet^ 
f  beginning  north  on  the  Dove^j  and  ending  south  on 
the  Toiry. 

THE  annexed  Plan,  sbcwB  tlie  rdaliTC  aitoations 
of  Ibe  Mines,  as  promised  in  yoI.  I.  p.  91.  The  veins 
bear  eofit  and  west,  excepting*  Nos.  2,  17,  18,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  more,  which  run  from  norlli  to  south. 
They  aie  alt  imbedded  eilliei  in  argillaceous  schist  or 
the  grey  moantain  rock;  the  matrix  is  chiefly  qaartx, 
and  not  unfroqiiciilly  with  mixtures  ofblencl.  The  lino 
night  be  extended  northward,  through  the  counties  of 
Mcirionydd  and  Caernarvon,  to  the  Irish  Sea;  but 
southward  it  is  cut  off  by  the  transverse  stmta  of  the 
red  sandstone  tract. 

No.  1.  Cefn  Maesmar — some  coppe-r  was  discoTcred 

here  about  30  years  back ;  some  ineflectual  (rials  were 

ide  then,  and  six  or  seven  yearb  since,  without  sucoest. 

See  vol.  I.  p.  91. 

Is.  Esgair  rroi/A— copjier  ore  was  diacovercd  ben 

1 1693.    Some  few  hundred  pounds  worth  of  ore  was 

sed  so  late  as  from  1773  to  1791. 

Egair  Wr — the  Welsh  Poloti  of  the  maps— 
covered  in  1690 — very  rich   in  lead  ore  for  several 
—from  iho  year  1730  onward,  several  tliousandt 
"of  pounds  have  I'td  expended  by  difTerent  advcnturen. 
-Seevol.  I.p.  88. 

4.  Ynsfi 
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<n/s  H'tr—la&A  ore— once  a  rich  mine. 
e  V  Z)do/— lead  ore. 

\!/s  Cjwrec/j'H-^^Iead  ore,  With  some  copper;  J^ 
by  Mr.  Job  Sheldon.                                                     , 
dlt^  Crdgt  or  Taf  y  Bom/— lead  ore,  worked     ' 
3usliel  in  Ibe  reiginof  Churks  I.— afterwards  by         i 
lackworlbj  and  since  the  year  1750  by  the  Sa- 
ipitrty. 

idoj)  Company  about  the  year  1750. 

n  tf  BrtwA-— lead   ore,  with  sulphat  of  *inc; 

jy  Mr.  Shrltlon.                                         "                 ( 

urgluwdd — lead  ore,  with  some  coppei ;  worit*        | 

by  Sir.  Sheldon.                                                         ' 
'1/  .Vxwf— Iciul  oru, 

^/j/ii/cA— lead  ore;  an  old  mine,  worked  by 
lilon. 
';L'(H//f7w— load  ore. 

wliidi  oontUoed  at  neatlj  tbc  tame  thickaees  foi  a 
;ootisi<]erable  space.     One  of  the  most  regular  aiid  most 
duinble  of  ihete,  wne  a  Tib  of  stecl-gruincd  Icail  oie  at 
Jjarrtn  Vuwr,  m  CariliganBlitrc;  nbcrc  I  saw  between 
4»enly  and  tburty  miiieri  la  a  row,  uoe  before  anotlin, 
•ping  upon  tlie  low  eoles>  iibuiit  50  IhUioius  Jonit 
ibslow  the  surface ;  besides  as  many,  or  more,  wbo  wera 
Bumping,  driving,  and  roi>6'ig  in  oilier  pails  of  tbe 
work  upon  (he  same  vein ;  and  a  great  many  more  Mere 
at  Uic  same  limo  working  npun  a  string  w hid)  tlrnckoir 
Hith  an  acute  niigtc  from  tlie   prtnctital  vein:  and  as 
soles  of  (lie  !>lring  wcrv  nearly  upon  a  level  with  (lie 
f  the  vein,  both  sets  of  miners  were  vt»ible  from 
samcspni.     This  fiue  rib  of  ore  wa»generilly  ubuul 
iree  feet  wide,  bolli   in   the  vrin  und  string;   ihongb 
sonw  places  U  was  not  abuve  two  feet,  and  in  oUhis 
T  four  feet  wide. 
Sletl-graincd  lead   ore  is  generally  ricli  in  mlveri 
111  tUia  at  Darren  Vawr  was  remarkably  so ;  tlie  {no- 
silver  being  very  gteai."'~Min.  Kingd.  1.277, 
'^g.  edit. 

TUi«  mine  lina  bt»n  added  to  the  Gogerddan  property 
by  purchase ;  its  last  explorer  was  Air.  Sheldon. 

J8.  Darren  Vetch — lead  ore.  This  name  has  Iwcn 
[opted  as  adistinctioii  of  properly:  inothiT  respects,  it 
a  continuation  of  tbc  Oanen  Vawr  vein  ;  being  one 
the  few  veins  in  Cardiganiifaire  which  run  north  aod 
illi.     This  mine  belonged    to  Gogerddan  from  lime 

19.  Ilillochi  of  ruhi>iiih  (in  view  of  the  Aberyatwytb 

to  Tal  y  Bont)  where  trials  have  bcnn   made  to 

j^iscover  the  conlinnation  of  the   Cwm   Syinlog  vein 

(No.  SO)  in  its  progress  westward  :    but  it  seems  pro- 

boble  that  the  Cwm  Syralog  vein  i>  entirely  cut  off 
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bjr  the  (Rtnsrerse  T^  ofDarren  Vawr  and  Dunn  Ti 
(Nos.  17,  18). 

20,  firm    Symlog — lead  ore,  the  second  in  Wales 
in  produce  of  silver ;  yielding  about  60  ounces  per  ton 
of  lend.     This  ore  in  1806  sold  for  •£^t.  ptr  ton.     Thin 
niinr,  nccordin^  to  Fuller,  waa  opened  bj  Cust< 
Smith,  in  4hc  reign  of  £Uzabeth,  who  sent  the  silver 
be  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London.     Aflcnnird^  SI 
Hugh  Myddclton  worked  it  with  great   profit,  uiid  bj 
its  means  brought  the  New  Uiver  to  London,     i 
Sir  Hugh's  dcalfa,  it  waa  worked    by  Sir  Francis 
dolphin,  and  Mr.  Bushel.     The  latter,  at  length,  d( 
scrted  Cwm  Symlog,  and  entered  upon  five  fresh  mil 
viz.  Tal  y  BonI,  Darren,  Bryn  llwyd,  Gc^tnan, 
Cwm  Ervin. 

From  1750  to  1770  Cwm  Symlog  mine  yielded 
profit:  it  was  ncglAtcd  from  1770  to  1805,  and  froi 
that  date  (o  the  present  it  yields  proflt. 

SI.  Goginan — lead    ore — worked    by  Mr.  Bnshi 
■ndat  present  by  Mr.  Sheldon.   Theore  yields  ISJci 
of  lead  per  Ion,  and  35  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of 
This  properly  was   purrhnsrd  by  the  Oogcrddsa  ^ftrj 
mily  about  the  year  1760. 

2&.  Pen  Craig  Ddu — lead  ore — worked  tn  the  ji 
1744,  &c. 

S:j.  Ll^wernog — Irad  ore,  and  blend  ;  here  are 
mines  on  separate  properties;  one  on  the  Nant 
estate,  discovered  about  44  years  back  J  the  other  lalel; 
opened  on  the  Gogerddnn  properly.  A  wa(cr-wl 
has  been  erected  about  five  years  ago  to  drain' 
mine.  ' 

S4.   Ceunnnl — lead  ore. 

?5.   Cam  Emin — lead  ore ;    one  of  the  five  mi 
wDi'kcd  by  Mr.  Bushel  after  his  quitting  Cwm  Syidlogi 
quaotitj 


J 
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(pisnlitj  of  leail  and  silver  per  ion  of  nrc,  nearly  rquni 
to  (liat  of  Darren  Vawr.  Tliia  mine  wngwockcJ  by  Mr, 
Ijcwib  Munis.     In  a  Iclirr  lo  his  brullifr  nl  |!ia  Navy 
Office,  in  tbv  year  1700,  lie  says — "  I  Ixfjin  to  clear 
Cwm  Ervin  agiiin,  in  hoiirs  of  a  {Kacc—fthwnij  \ed 
Jlujjin  fedda  faidaly  a  Jack  Oitfn  ddiffddwl—Cvtxa 
Erviii  lias  been  huiidrcdg  of  (MHindsout  of  my  way. 
Go^inan  is  to  be  soIO :  I  am  aiixioiis  lo  Iiave  it.     Mi 
WH  fad  mu>ff»  iw  gael  y»o,  pcdfai  eiddo  Ji :  it  in  as  _ 
rich  ori?  as  any  in  the  county,  and  just  nt  llic  door  of  my- , 
house."     Cwm  Ervin   auna   i«  (l^e  property  of  Mr. 
\Va).  .Toiiiis  of  Cwu)  Rlicidioh  it  boa  not  been  wnrked;^ 
since  1795,  until  of  liiti'. 

S6.  Gelli  Eirin—kad  ore,  Lf  longing  (o  O.  Hon*^ 
nlli  l^^sq.  , 

?7.  })i/ffrt/n  MtlindwT—\i!i\A  ore.  i^ 

28.  Viliim  Tien — lead  wc;  an  old  mine,  granlc^ 
by  the  Crown  to  the  NhoI  Ko^  family.  . 

S9.  N'int  7/  Meirch — sulphiit  of  zinc,  discovered , 
about  1700,  by  Mr.  James  Lowe  of  DolyGors;  granted 
by  tlie  Crown  to  llie  End  of  Puwis;  now  notkcd  by, 
Mr,  Sheldon. 

30.  /)j/^r_j/nC'a5/c//— sulpbntof  zinc;  but  not  muob ' 
worked  liiilierto :  the  texture  of  Uie  rock&  hereabout  tap 
enlicing  in  Ibeeycul'u  miner. 

31.  I'r  Ochr  IJ^yd — lead  ore.  "  Bromejlo^d,'* 
according  to  Fuller,  was  imu  of  Ihe  mines  worked  by 
Mr.  Bu&liel  in  the  reign  of  Cl».  I.  Bryn  Uayd  ^ 
worked  by  »  Flinlsliiru  Company  in  \~M.  \Ur» 
string  of  ore,  one  fool  wide,  discovered  tbere  in  i 
Lewis  Morris's  time. 

J2.  lihiai  Jfeg'oes^-iulphat  of  zinc,  and  some  !< 
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'antyr  ITudol  (Kheiiliol  q.) — Imd  ore  "  cropn 
the  day,  oil  )hc  north  of  a  cliff."— Zi.  j\I. 

^\'ant  y  Creiriau — lead   ore,    and  sulpliat  of 
iilcr  water. 
•Iwyri  Unkwch — lead  ore,  and  sulpbal  of  zinc, 

Imlon  thcCTu&swotidnlHlc  almut  I5years  back,, 
'J  lo  J.  I'roberl,  Es<j. 

Toau  Gwi/nion — load  ore;  an  ancient  minct 
rl  of  it  called  Gicaith  Ma-,rr,  was  worked  in 
Ball  and  Co.  ll  was  tlien  on  llie  decline, 
)0  yards  deep,  and  40  yards  under  level.  The 
nd  of  itie  vein  belongs  to  Crosswood,  and  the 
11(1  to  Gogerdda-n  ;  and  both  have  been  leased 
Probert. 

'th  Coch — lead  ore,  and  snlpliat  of  zino- 
n;ition  of  llie  vein  No.  30,  on  ihe  declivily  of 
rock.  "  This  is  a  good  situation,  and  may 
a  work  of  great  pui  (it."  /-.  J/,  in  175G. — Thii 
5  teased  hy  the  Crosswood  family  fo  Mr.  Pro- 
mt 17JIS. 
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YrigTiwm  Yslwylh  Ed.  LUat/if:  called  in  the  Crown 
Grant,  "  Magna  pttra,  alias  Craggie  Moynt", 

**  This  mine  work  is  not  above  100  jard!»  in  lengthy 
and  is  a  knot  of  several  veins  joiii«l  together.  Thi« 
small  spot  has  bn-n  worked  for  mnny  ages,  and  is  not 
jet  cxliaiistcd.  The  ore  lies  in  belUt's,  wilhin  grmt 
riders,  and  never  in  a  regular  vein."— i.  M,  in  1756. 

*'  Lead,  copper,  and  other  ores,  ore  found  in  the' 
composition  of  the  solid  body  of  tfic  rock  in  manjr 
places.  I  saw  a  stu|>endoii9  rock  at  Cwjn  Yilaylk  in' 
Cardiganshire,  where  so  niticb  lead  ore  wiis  found 
blended  in  the  rocks,  as  to  be  worth  woTking  and  sepa- 
rating from  the  rock.  This  rock  at  Cwm  Ystwylh  i« 
of  great  height,  and  I  saw  miners  there  suspended  in 
ropes,  blasting  down  iho  rocks  with  gunpowder,  and 
a  number  of  busy  hands  brenlting  the  compounded 
stone  and  ore  small,  in  order  (o  get  the  ore  separated 
by  washing  and  dressing.  I  believe  it  always  happens, 
that  when  ore  ia  fonnd  blended  in  the  composition  of 
Die  solid  tock,  any  joints  and  finsurcs  found  in  such 
rAcks,  generally  contain  ore.  This  was  Ihe  case  at 
Cwm  Ystwylli.  Tllcy  had  been  working  some  velna 
and  strings  long  before  1  was  Ihi^ie ;  and  ihey  were  llica 
going  on  with  some  of  them:  but  it  was  the  working 
away  the  solid  rock  that  struck  my  ;ilten[ioii  mo!>t. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  extensive;  and  in  several 
places  they  had  cut  down  the  ruck  so  as  l»  have  verjr 
good  footing  for  standing  to  work.  It  U  S9  long 
I  saw  this  singular  work,  that  t  do  not  now  remembi 
certainly  of  what  species  Ihe  rocks  at  Cwm  Yilwyil 
are;  but  I  still  retain  an  imi^rfcct  i>W  that  tbeya 
lim€Mtonc."—lr'il!iamt't  Min.  Kingd.  I.  358, 
edit. 

For  the  good  of  CardiganablrCy  and  the  adjoin 
Lis 
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counties,  it  vcrc  to  be  wisliwl  thai  this  author's  n-col 
Icclion   bad   been   more  correct.     The  rock  at  C< 
Vstwytli   is  a   confused    as^mhlage    of  Hr^Ibccoos 
schist,  irregularly  <li))pinQ:  in  all  directions;  with  here 
and  Ihere,  miisscs  of  grey  moiiiitaiii  rock  (carreg  Iwyd 
1/ rh^ch).     Ill  some  of  the  stringa,  veios,  or  bellii 
Ihe  ore  tins  the  itsiial  nialrix  of  qiinriz,  mixed  wil 
siilphnt  (if  7.iiic. 

The  late  Sir  Tho,  Donsall  workcil  this  mine,  with 
consideriiMc  profit,  from  1770  (o  1790,  under  n  lease 
from  llie  Nanl  ICos  family,  who  are  the  grantees  of  the 
(Jrown.  It  is  now  worked  for  the  granlee,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Marsden.  In  1813,  pumps  were  dis- 
covered  in  the  old  works,  supposed  by  their  appear-, 
ance  to  have  born  deposited  there  Iwo  cenluries  back* 

42.  Copper- Jim. — "  A  great  quantity  of  copper  o\ 
hath  been  raisid  here  in  former  times;  but  there 
HO  great  work  carried  on  atpresrnt." — Afr./j.M.  17J 

in  1813,  stones  different  from  any  in  the  iieighb* 
houd,  were  found  in  the  old  levels;  round,  and  of 
ton);h  quality,  and  supposed  by  the  present  race  i 
iniiiers  to  have  been  used  fur  hand-mallclE,  before  ll 
use  of  pick-axes. 

43.  A  soft  schistose  rock,  with  some  lead  ore;  leai 
by  the  Crown,  with  Esgair  y  Mwym  (No.  40)  to  (I 
Earl  of  Powis. 

44.  Cwm  Elain,  in  Radnorshire— lead  ore,  and  wtl 
l>hat  of  zinc.     See  vol.  I .  p.  78. 

45.  Cwm  If  Graig  Goch — lead  ore  raised  here  forxl 
inerly. 

4G.  Rhtjsgog — lead   ore,    steel-gmined   and    (i 
lated,  in   a  matrix   of  quartz  and   sulpbat  of  Xinc] 
on  old  work,  deserted  upwards  of  30  years  back, 

47.  Esgmr  Gadvach — ores,  &c.  as  the  last,  bcli 
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'upparotilly  (he  !ifim«  vein,  discovi-reil  nbont  40  yean 
1>ack,  and  wnrkcd  for  iO  or  I'?  years. 

48.  Cmm  Robert — IcJitl  nre;  only  ft  sninll  (rial  waa 
Btadfi  liereiiimtit  14  years  ngn,  nrnS  glvrti  up. 

These  tlircp  IhsI  arc  on  llic  waile  in  llie  manor  of 
rlan  Ddewi  Brcvi,  belonging  lo  tbc  BUIiop  of  St.  Da> 
^tld's  for  the  lime  heinir. 

49.  Mj/iii/dd  liarh — lead  or<,  yw-liling  silver  ;  wilh 
>rap  copper  orr;  discovered  about  ICyi^an  back;  but 
it  liitherto  siilSciciitly  explored. 

50.  Llitn  Vair '/ Cli/iortiogaa  (St.  Mary's,  on  iLe 
iled  stream  of  three  brooks,  each  chilled  Ct^wcdagt 
idible,  sonorous,  &c-) — potfers'  Irad  ore — one  ton 
tddin^    I2cwt.    of  lead;   and    one  ton   of  lead   87 

tie-es  of  silver,  equal  to  5S  ounces  of  liilvcr  from  each 
lun  of  ore:  which  is  said  to  bt-  richer  in  silver  than  any 
ore  in  llritain,  excepting  one  near  Plymouth.  The 
vein  was  discovered  some  years  ^ince  in  (he  bed  of  the 
lywedo^,  near  \U  junction  with  the  Teivy.  It  wan 
'orked  by  Mr.  Townsend  of  Swansea,  previous  to 
jhp  year  I777i  and  aflerwnrtU  by  a  Mr.  Hodges  of 
Monmoulhsliire.  The  bearing  of  (he  vein  is  from 
N.W.  (oS.r;.  hading  to  the  N.  E.  in  a  scbibtou  rnck 
bearing  E.  and  W. 

This  mine  is  now  worked  In  the  depth  of  CO  yardit, 
by  the  aid  of  a  water  wheel    S^   fi-ct   high,  and  SS 
iches  upon  ihe  sole,  said,  iu  the  technical  pbntBC,  lo 
if2j  horso-power. 

51.  7'art.y  Gaer— lead  ore,  discovered  in  1807. 
A9.   r"r/t(f> r— lend  ore,  discovered  in  180G. 

53.  Rhimdir  y  Musyn — a  profitable  lead  minCi  be* 
'longing  to  Lord  Cawdor.     Sec  vol.  I.  p.  79. 
"  fil.  Cj/nwjy/ Gaio.— Sec  vol,  I.  p.  9g.  ■ 

llerC}  we  believe,  end  (he  metallic  urcs  of  the  slate 
L  1  a  Knd 
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"Bxtrncl  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  TaoM.is  At-axSy 
o/L"dlow,to  D.  E.  LKit  IS  I.t.ovn,  ICiq  vf  DU 

'  Jfaidd,  on  the  feaiiliilifj/  and  ulUifj/  of  planting 
Orchards  in  Cardiganshire. 

TiiK  scarcity  of  friiils  tbrougUout  llie  courilr  <if 
(j&rdif^im,  ntiil  w)ml  ik'lijtlilftil  s4tliil>rio<i!)  ncqiiUilion 
they  woulil  be,  uli  rrailily  ndmit;  and  CKii&ulciin^  th« 
number  of  ihe  palriutic,  opulent,  uud  wetl-inlurincd 
laiid-owiicrs  re^jjding  in  cvi^r^  pHf'i  >■  )il>iiji|;i'r  migtit 
conclude  lliat  there  mu&t  be  soiiie  |)lij'Kic:il  cituse,  boiitc 
insurmoimlabte  obtacle,  cithcf  in  the.  soil  uTcliTnntu, 
•Icrnly  proliibiling  L'vcry  nllonipl  (o  pUnt  (mil  ttvn. 
ItccoUcction  of  formur  days,  iind  observation  of  IbIlt 
ytais,  concur  in  dcprcciiting  such  n;i  idi-a  ji  nnworlfiy 
my  naliTesoil;  within  my  memory,  coiisidfriblpqiiaii- 
ttticB  of  fniit  uerc  lo  be  fatirid  in  initny  parts,  where 
aol  ctcn  a  vcsligc  now  rcninina,  fjo-pl  llic  nam*, 
*^Y  iierllntt."  To  m-cutc  a  KucccNkiuti  of  fruil  Ifws, 
there  blloiild  bi:  plaiiicrs  in  fVL'ry  ace:  for  want  n( 
planters  in  Curdi^nnshirc  for  the  last  SO  or  100  yearn, 
fruit  is  become  bo  cslrcmcly  ecarce  nnil  ridualile,  thai 
none  will  now  phmt  with  any  hopp  a{ prttrrtingi  the 
fruil  is  stolen  even  before  ri|x-,  and  the  iri-w,  dread- 
fully torn  by  depredators,  exhibiting  bO  mortifying  n 
fiiifht,  tbul  the  few  remaining  orchards  have  beuii  cut 
down;  and  plunting  more  is  become  hopclivs.  Tb  re- 
move this  great  evil,  some  funeral  mi-ature  should  bu 
adopted  ;  and  the  plan  1  propose  iu,  to  n^blore  to  ilitf 
whole  county  of  Cardigan  -wliat  il  once  itOMCued, 
abundance  of  fruit !  its  climate  is  milder  and  mor* 
L  1  -1  l-ijUul 
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«iiinl  (Iian  manj  counties  iibounding  Willi  ffuil.  In]fe>  1 
letbnUIiire  wc  IJiid  dial   llii:  hills,  and  evni  nottherly  J 
nspects,  are  moreapt  to  bcur  than  the  valley  and  warm,! 
SDuIli  ai>]H-cb:  in  I  lie  lullcr,  lljc  liiatof  lite  sun  ^t  ipi4-  | 
(Jay  in  llio  spring  (A|itil  espi>ciiill>-Ji»'<!i  thcsap  in  err- 
culaliun  ;  and   llic  culdiiess  of  tin;  niglit  air,  lendvtcd 
more  cliilly  by  (he  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat  Ibaa  J 
vn  the   hitis,  suddenly  cliecks  lite  citcnlaliun  :  its  re>  I 
giilar  current  bein^  so&lopiied,  llic  blossoms  fail  and 
tlrop  oU,  and  (he  sap  bcconits  viscid  and  gmkI;  and 
deprived  of    its   bitktness,    is    food   for   flic  insects, 
npliides,  ubich  increase  mpst  rapidly  until  the  leave* 
nrcaU  consumed:  (hecli|nnteof  must  parts  of  Cardigan- 
shire is,  I  am  balislied,   belter  adapted  to  secure  a  te< 
gnlar  bearing— crops  of  fruit — than  even  the  mobt  fa« 
vuured  couniy  in  England — Hereford;  for   (he  trull|1 
uf  this,  I  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  residing  in  different^ 
pnrls  of  my  native  county,  (now  havin;;  upple  (rces  ia 
their  gardens,  allhongh  much  judgoicnl  may  not  bavol 
been  displayed  in  the  ttkction  of  the  varieties  tnott 
proper) — have  they  nut  good  props  once  in  cvpry  Ihrfe 
years?     If  ihty  have,  i(  is  more  than  Herefordsbire 
i:an  buust  uf,  where  for  the  l:t:it  thirty  years,  wc  bavf 
not  had  rnorc  than  three  good  crops;  ihis  fficl  provcf  | 
luore  than  volumes  of  Kpeciilative  theories,  and  Piig{l(l 
to  remove  every  doubt  froin  the  niiiids  of  luy  couulryt  1 
men,  and  stinuiUle  ihem  to  cxeflioas  vqilhy  the  do^  f 
sceiidanls  of  a  resi>eclable  and  patriotic  ancestry. 

Id  those  acquainted  with  Cardiganshire,  it  would  be 
the  utmost  stretch  uf  scepticism  lo  doubt  tbc  fwlility 
of  its  soil :  1  am  persuiided  that  there  is  not  a  parisli  iq 
the  wholt;  couniy,  abounding  as  it  dues  with  vullryi 
and  beautiful  din^'ks,  w  here  apple  Irccti  will  not  grow,  ■ 
Sourish,  and  bear ;  itnd  not  many  parishes,  where  mo»(  . 
farraa  1 
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ferms  and  cotliigcs  do  not  present  stielterctl,  forlilc 
spots:  the  numcTuiis  rivulets  traversing  tlie  comity  ici 
all  dirccliaiis,  frumlliesummilBortlivhiglmthillBloils 
t  long  extended  scn-shorc,  invUe  the  industrious  planter 
rio  silualioris  well  adepled  to  tlie  pur-suil  of  liis  liivon- 
'  :>i(c  amiisemcnl,  willi  certainty  of  success.  The  apple 
t  tree  nill  fluiiTisli  in  ttie  same  soil  as  tlic  oak:  are  thore 
'  nany  parts  of  Cardiganshire  wht-re  oak  trees  arc  not 
f  Tecollected !  It  haa  been  said,  that  the  oak  will  not  now 
llirive  where  it  formerly  did:  why?  JKcause  llie  plan- 
s  are  not  at  ftnt  made  snflicienlly  thick,  and 
►.afterwards  projjcrly  ttiinncd  :  young  trees,  of  alUurls, 
ifflust  be  planted  tliick;  sheltering  one  another,  even 
I'  in  llic  well-wooded  Hals  of  Herefordshire;  and  so  mnst 
t  oor  orchards:  I  cannot  expect  nn  apple  tree  to  thrive 
'  in  exposed  situations,  where  other  trees  would  be 
^•tunlcd,  and  fail. 

Having  now  removed,  I  hope  lo  your  Batisfaction, 

the  two  great  ol'ji'clioris  to  planting  fruit  trees,  and 

convinced  those,  who  insist  on  the  inaptiludeoflhc  cli- 

ninale  or  in  fertility  of  (he  gull  of  my  native  county  for  pro- 

nucing  nourishing  orchards,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  lo 

<ur  consideration  the  mode  that  appears  to  mebcslcal- 

fcululed  to  accomplish  the  grand  desideratum  :  the  evil 

teifig  co-cxtcnsive  with  (he  county,  the  remedy  should 

e  equally  so :  few  dispersed  individuiilH,  of  even  putv- 

fcrful  influence,  cnnnol  cfTcctuate  much:  Iberc  must  im 

It  co-operation  of  the  genlleinen  residing  in  every  pari ; 

Lpnd  the  Agricultural  Socirtyis  well  qualified  to  give  it 

D  general  an  clFect :  with  the  finnsices  of  that  luudalilo 

bistitution  i  am  unacquainted  :  if  itsfunds  are  but  ude- 

[Dale  to  promote  its  present  objects,  another  subscrip-* 

lion  may  be  entered  into,  expressly  to  promote  plant* 

lilg  ftuil trees:  concluding  that  the  patriotic  spirit  nf 
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my  counirjrmen  wiil,  at  ull   cvcnii,  ploviJe  ailt 
fuiitls,  I  pruci-cd  to  tlrlail  my  i>liin. 

Thcru  ^liuiild  t)c  IVoiD  tcii  to  twelve  nui 
blish«d  iD  difTercnt  parlioflhe  county,  distant 
uacb  other  abuulsix  ihiIcs:  spot^of  jTrounil,  about  ino 
acrcK  ouch,  not  too  oiuch  rsposetl,  ralbcr  Ticb,  sboulil 
be  bftcutcd :  in  every  part  of  tbe  county  there  arc  g»!ii- 
tlemcn  residing,  wbo,  1  am  persuaded,  wuuld  nut 
only  Kccommodale  tbe  Society  at  a  fair  rent  with  sucb 
u  piece  of  land,  but  aho  superintend  tlic  nianagemenl 
ol  Iheimrsi-ry,  u  circumstance  of  tbe  bigbe^t  import- 
ance  In  its  future  success  and  prosiwrity:  tbe  piece  of 
land  t>u  selecled  must  be  we^/ enclosed,  and  dug  two 
bpadca  (15  or  IS  inclits)  Jeep,  and  !.el  tbe  first  year 
with  polntoea,  Well  worked;  the  I'oilowing  October, 
seedlings  of  one  or  two  yrars  old  (tbe  latter  best;  «( all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  oliouKl  be  procured  (apples,  pcars^ 
plums,  and  cherries);  those  may  be  bud  in  aiiyquan* 
(ily  I'rum  ibc  nuriicrynien,  at  about  7*.  iid.  per  1000 : 
60,000  would  cubl,  earrings  incliideil,  about  ^51, ;  a 
sum  too  Hniall  to  uieiit  constderulioo.  To  every  nur- 
sery, at  leosl,  3000  apple  :uid  1000  pear  tre«!b  bboidti  be 
nlluttcd,  and  planted  wiltiuiii  delay;  hUo  about  1000 
other  Mredtiug  trull  tree!>,  plumbs,  and  cherries;  be> 
tides  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  of  guosebcrrics  and 
currants.  1  recniiimcnd  tbe  ruwK  to  b«  full  a  yanl 
difttant  from  each  other,  and  liie  trees  two  or  tluoc 
^i-t  distant  in  llie  ro#.  An  acre  so  planled  uill  taka 
flODO  trees;  tbutdiliii<»  from  various  causes  luay  re- 
duce them  10  4.000  »lro«g,  heallhy,  vi^oruut  trees,  fit 
lo  be  planted  out ;  the  ri-st  of  ibu  ground  enclosed, 
if  any  ri'maiti,  niay  be  planted  with  xxdliiig  quicks. 
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time,  and  the  expense  will  be  (riflingi  tbo  nurBCiici 
yhould  be  kept  clean,   and  hoed  (two  or  Ibroe  indies 
I  deep)  thiice  in  every  year,  nnd  in  the  second  and  ibird 
lyrcirs  ibe  lowest  lateral  branches  should  be  pninnl  ot 
r'tBkenolF:  this  is  tlic  whole  work  n-quin-d  fur  (husc 
E  first  lliree  ymts :  on  the  Toiirth  and  fifth  Ihi^  frees  should 
t  »H  be  graflpd  !  in  (lie  itlcclioii  of  fruits  forlhfltpur- 
^posr,  Bomejiid^ment  will  be  rc(]iitred  :  a&ngcncrai  rul<*, 
1  should  prefer  taking  g;rnft»  from    limdlhy  trees,  of 
best  eorls  in  the  neighbrniiliood,  known  to  be  apt 
I  bear,  quantity   bciuf*  (ho   first  rec|iit«itc:    uniting 
\fvaUty  with   qnantify  would  be  very  desirable;  but 
^ilthongb  common  sinse  nnd  ex]KTie(i(v  assure  (hat  the 
■amc  variety  of  the  ajiple  is  not  calulated  for  ihe  clay 
and  Ibe  sand,  for  the  warm  nnd  exposed  situadon^, 
■lyet  we  know  not  which  variety  it  bent  fitted  for  either, 
pill  the  iniroductioii  of  such  an  expensive  plan,  spccu> 
fiiftlion  should  he  avoided,  and  (fuantitr/  secuTr-d,  leav- 
ing to  further  <-xperiencc  and  ubservalion,  to  discovrr 
riclicr  nnd   bcllcr  fruits   thnl   may  be  safely  rcccom- 
tnendi'd  and  adopted.     On  this  subject  !  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  furnish  few  more  hints.     The  tn-es  mi  graded 
should  remain  Jn  (Ite  nurseries  from  five  to  eight  year*, 
■  Ucriving  no   further  attention,    except  kerpint;  the 
kround   clean  and  worked,  and  rubbinir  off  | he  shoots 
rowing  ou  (lie  slocks  below   the  !;rafts,  and  training 
"  ihe  trees  to  about  four  or  five  fei-t  high.     In  Hereford- 
•hire  they  arc  "  trimtiiod  up"   six  or  seven  feci;  but 
tucb   a  height  would  loo  much  expose  them  to  the 
tvind,   i»  Cardiganshire.     The   nurseries   bring   now 
diout  twelve  years  old,  all  rbc  Ireeis  will  l>e   lit  to  tw 
jplanted  out;  a   period   that   appears  as  short  to  tlia 
planter,  as  so  m;iny  years  p^^(do  toothers:  he  is  so  dis- 
Interested,  thai  he  seldom  catciilulca  ui«in  reaping- him- 
self 
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Aberthaw  tarra»,  I  57. 
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479. 
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Aftermath,  i.  549,  575. 
Ajrenu  of  JSstates,  i.  120 ;  ii.  483. 
Agent  of  motion,  i.  468. 
Agricultural  Societies,  i.  41  ;   il.  )A5^ 

367,  472,  487. 
Alder,  i.  243  ;  il.  21. 
Algae,  ii.  150. 
Alabaster,  i.  GO,  154. 
Alteruation  of  crops,  i.  S06,  S72. 
Analysis  of  limestone,  i.  46,  50l 

■  of  mineral  waters,   i,  113, 
116. 

Angle  in  plooghii^,  L  277. 

in  pleachiog,  i.  246. 

Animalculx,  ii.  397,  399. 
Animal  food,  ii.  294. 
Anomalies  of  the  slate  tract,  i.  SOl 
Anomalous  limtstope,  L  5$. 

—  sandUtone,  i.  53. 

■  —  red  soil,  i.  55. 
freestone,  i.  146. 

Aphides,  i.  397. 
Apples,  ii.  5,  App.  IT. 
Applicklion  oi  lime,  li.  174. 
Aqueduct,  Roman,  i.  92: 
Arable  land,  i.  2761, 
Arbutus,  L  12. 
Arched  roofs,  i.  155. 


Arches,  natural,  i.  64. 
Artificers,  i.  182. 
Arundo  Arenaria,  i.  26L 
Ash,  L242;  ii.  21,  58. 
Ashes,  ii.  193. 
Aspect,  i.  11,  19. 
Aspine,  i.  243. 
Axle  trees,  i.  206. 

Barberry,  i.  228. 
Barley,  i.  350,  451. 

tract,  i.  14,  34,  f551,  tCX. 

soil,  i.  409. 

Bassetting,  i.67;  ii.360. 
Bay  trees,  ii.  31. 
Beans,  i.  337,  340,  499. 
Bearing  of  strata,  i.  SO,  48;  ii.  329. 
Beds  of  rivers,  L  107. 
Beech,  1242;  iL  22,  59. 
Beet,  ii.  282. 
Benefactions,  ii.  473. 
Binding  com,  i.  431. 
Bindix^g  coal»  iL  334. 
Birch,  i.  244;  ii.  56L 
Bird,  cherry,  i.  233;  ii.  61. 
Bitumen,  i.  50,  67  ;  ii.  335,  337. 
Blackjack,  i.  72,  93;  App  I. 
'-'—  thorn,  i.  224. 
Blight,  i.  393. 
Bloomenes,  ii.  448. 
Bolting  Mills,  i.  465. 
Cook  farmers,  i.  180. 
Box,  i.  239. 
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Cylindrical  whedt,  i;  211. 

Dairy,  iL  3S1,  414»  499.  • 
Daniih  mining,  L  81« 
Denudation,  i.  IS5. 
Depth  of  fiUTOir,  I  282. 
DibUing  quicks,  -L  258. 
Dimetian  cotttfet,  i.  144. 

ploughs,  i.  187. 

teams,  i.  291. 


rock,  i.  4flL 
Diseases  of  wheat,  i.  394. 

■  fc  of  sheep,  ii.  257,  272. 
of  hones,  ii«970> 
Dispensaries,  ii.  47Qi 
Dock,  L  559. 
Dogberry,  i.228. 
Dorsal  cars,  L205. 
Draining,  ii.  118. 
Dressing  hay  grounds,  i.  559« 
Drilling,  i.  13,  412,  521. 
Dung  manure,  i.  384,  397;  Ii.l41» 

146. 
— «  carta,  i.211. 
Duty  on  bricks,  &c.  L  124. 

Early  sowing,  i.  317,  418. 

hanrests,  i.  423. 

Ebbing  springs,  L  108. 

Ebulo,  L  227. 

Eglantine,  i.941. 

Elder,  L227;  ii.  56,  61,  62. 

Eligugs,  i.64. 

Elm,  i.  242;  ii.  23,  53,  58. 

Encroachroenu,  ii.  69. 

Entry  on  farms,  L  177. 

Eppynt  hills,  i.  28,  37,  248 ;  ii.  81. 

Estates,  i.  119. 

Evergreen  shelter,  ii.  14. 

Exotics,  i.  12,  409. 
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Expenses  of  Roads,  iL  377. 
Exports,  L  480;  il:  4l8« 
Extra  parochiad,  i.  % 
Exuviae,  i.  45,  47,  59,  63,  75. 

Failure  of  clover,  I  582. 
Fall  of  the  leaf,  i.  267. 
Fairs,  ii.4ll. 
Fallowing,  i.  294,  310,  333. 

Farewell  Rocks,  L  67 ;  iL  356. 

Farms,  L  162. 

Farm  buildings,  L  126. 

yards,  i.  129,  13a 

Farmers,  L  178. 
Farriers,  ii.  280. 
Faults  in  mines,  iL  332. 
Feeding  land,  iL539. 

■  wheat  crops,  i.  422. 

Fences,  L219;  iL  287. 

in  sea  air,  i.  259,  261,  26S» 

*»»-  on  river  sides,  L  269. 

Felting  wool,  ii.  267. 

Fens  feorsjt  iL  88,  138,  317. 

Fern,  i.  142 ;  ii.  315. 

Ferny  toil,  L346,  423;  u.114. 

Field  stones,  34 ;  iL  38a 

mows,  i.  4S2. 

Horin,  L  586;  ii.  83,  128. 

Fire  clay,  L  73 ;  iL  357,  44C. 

Firs,  ii.  27,  64. 

Fish,  1.  98  ;  iL  295. 

Flail  thrashing,  i.  439 ;  ii.  235,  472: 

Flax,  i.  532 ;  iL  447. 

Flint  strinjrf,  i.  55.        *  ' 

Flemish  cottages,  i.  143. 

Floors,  i.  158,  442. 

Fly  in  turnips,  L  515. 

Foddering  in  fields,  L 157,  571,  610. 

cribs,  i.  156. 

Fogs,  or  mists,  i.  ^5. 
.Fog  pastures,  i.  544. 

M  m  Folding, 
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Gal.Tna,  or  pottrrs' ore,  i,  71,  7G; 

App.  I. 
Gardens,  it.  1. 
Gsaet,  L  272. 
Gavelkind,  li.  482. 
General  inclosure,  it.  104. 
^:l.imorgan  cottager,  i.  137. 
Gleaning,  i.  4!JM. 
Ofanaries,  i.4fiO,  494. 
CraM  land,  i.  .7?P. 
Laying  down  in  grass,  i.  575,  GOO. 
Grass,  natural,   i.   12,  13,  &c.  521, 

60G,Gia. 
Grass  plats,  i.  (KM. 
Green  crops,  i.  495. 
Cypseous  alabaster,  i.  (>0,  154. 
Cypsum manure,  i.  GO;  ii.  ICG. 

Hafod  plantation^  ii.  33, 45,  48. 
Haddocks  in  fields,  i.  432. 
Hand-reaping,  L  140,  183,  425,  428. 
Hand-set  quicks,  i.  253. 
Hardy  trees,  i.  2Cd;  ii.  54,  5«r. 
Harrows,  i.  20] . 
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Juniper,  i.  239. 
Ivy,  i.  242. 

Kemps  in  wcwl,  i.  43;  iL  248,  253. 
Kilns  for  burning  lime,  ii.  169. 

for  drying  com,  i.  470. 

seed  com,    I.  350, 

406. 
Kitchen  gardens,  ii.  1. 
Knapweed,  L  560. 

Labourers,  L  135,  183;  ii.  283*  813. 

Laburnum,  ii.  61. 

Lakes,  i.  117. 

Land  measure,  ii.  508. 

Landlords  and  tenants,  i.  181;  iL 

483. 
Lapis  cariosus,  L^  9l» 
Larch,  L  528;  ii.  57. 
Late  sowing,  i.  300,419,  420*1 
Lavcr,  ii.  310. 
Lawn  Grassc«,  i.  604. 
Laws  (poor),  ii.  474. 
Laying  down  for  grass,  600. 
Lead  ore,  ii.  54,  71,  76;    ii.  319; 

App.L 
Leather,  iu  444. 
Leases,  L  135, 166,  3S8;  iLS4. 
Leeks,  iL  3. 

Levels  in  coal  mines,  iL  348. 
Ley  crops,  L  334,  348. 
Lias  limestone,  L53,  57. 
Limestone,  L  44. 
Lime  manure,  i.  57,  250,  299»  310, 

^c.  384;  iL  167, 481. 
— ^  for  poor  soils  in  ^uick  fencin|f, 

L2.5a 
Lime  measures,  ii.  171* 
Lime  tree,  L  S45. 
Liming  rivers,  iL  S09» 
Linden  tree,  L  245;  iL  92. 
Live  stock,  L  361 ;  iL  20^ 


Loading  com  and  hay,  i.  434. 
Longevity,  L  II,  138. 
Ix)ng  lacing,  i.  285;  iL  135. 
Lopping  trees,  iL  46, 47. 
Lucem,  L594. 

Machines,  L  21 4^  439,  468. 
Mail  coaclies,  iL  369. 
Management  of  csutts,  L  110;  iL 

484. 
Manganeie,  i.  54,  94. 
Mangel  wurzel,  L  531. 
Manufactures,  iL  319,  438, 488. 
Manures,  L  310;  ii.  140. 
Maple,  L  243;  ii.  22,  56, 
Marble,  L  53,  153. 
Margam,  L  261,  26^;  ii.  15, 29. 
Markets,  i.  480;  iL415,  435. 
Marl,  L  32;  iL  152. 
Marl  grass,  L  585. 
Marshland,  L  51,  261. 
Materials  for  building,  i.  124, 145. 
— — »-  for  roads,  iL  378* 
Masonry,  L423,  126;  iL  389. 
Matweed.    See  Arundo* 
Meadows,  L  551. 
Meals,  ii.  311. 
Measures^  ii.  171,  499. 
Medicinal  springs,  L  111. 
Merthyr  Tudful,  L  15;  n.  458. 
Metallic  ores,  L71 ;  App.  L 

^  scoria,  ii.  448. 

-—  manufactures,  ii.  448. 

Meteorology,  i.  1#,  21. 
Micaceous  slate,  i.  40, 152. 
Mildew,  i.  389,  393. 
Milford  Haven,  i.  96;  iL  423. 
Mills,  i.  465. 

Millstone  strata,  L62;  iL356: 
Minerals,  i.  71 ;  App.  I. 
Mineral  springs,  L 1 1  !•  •  *  « 

Mm  2  Mineral 
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OriumcDUl  nutcrjJi,  LUS. 

Wu-c,  App.  1. 
,  i.  111. 

Out-lying  stock,  i.l5&,  £71   GIO. 
Oven.,  i,  H3. 

i.  ^40. 

Oi  tcanis,  i.  230. 

lt>7. 
i.  IJ4. 

Oystm.  ii.  306.    "-Y.,    "■'  ,':^j. 
I'srsfiiical  plants,  i.«l. 

K),  196, 

5.39iii.71.  74, 

Paring  and  buniitig,   i.  S^IB^' 

Sli);  U.57,213.  , 

P»rocliJiil  rates,  U.  4T1.      .                _ 

3. 
. 

Pasture.,  i.  S38.             .    ■       -^  ■     '                , 

lV.i,e,  i.  J7J,  493. 

r.Mt,  i.  a;);  ii.  sn,  i  ^s,  iC4.  iM,ai!T. 

P<:r  ruiiagf  mi  builJings,  i.  13^',  tT<. 

42t>, 

Pcr|iftual  leasM,  i.  ITf'. 
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Potatoes,  1.370,  504;  £.392. 
Poultry,  ii.  282. 
Pottery,  ii.  445. 
Pouzzolana,  i.  57. 
Price  of  land,  i.  16*3. 

—  of  lime,  ii.  173, 180. 

—  of  coal,  iL  353. 
of  labour,  ii.  284. 

—  of  thatching,  i.  141. 

■  of  ploughs,  L  195. 

■  of  paring  and  burning,  ii.  138. 
Primitive  limestone,  L  47 ;  ii.  356. 
Privet,  ii.  228. 

Produce  of  crops,  i.  310,  445,  460, 

478,  511. 
Prajection  of  stacks,  1.438. 
Proprietors  of  estates,  i.  178. 

— ^—  of  woodft,  ii.  252. 
Provisions,  L  387;  iL  291. 
Pruning  fences,  i.  247,  255. 

'  forest  trees.    Sec  Lopphg. 

Puddingstone,  i.  67 ;  ii.  203,  355. 
Puffins,  1 64. 
Puibeck  freestone,  i.  G'l, 

Quality  of  servants,  ii.  2S9. 
■  of  peat  water,  ii.  318. 

Quantity  sown  per  acre,  i.  412, 456, 
478,498,577. 

—  of  lime  per  acre,  ii.  178. 
of  coal  in  South  Wales,  ii. 

350. 
Quartz,  i.  78, 95;  App.  I. 
Quack  medicines,  i.  393,  40!. 
Quick  fences  i.  224,  219. 
Quickset  (Welsh),  i.  2r»a 
Quitting  of  farms,  i.  177. 

Racks  for  foddering,  i.  156. 
Rail  roads,  ii.  374, 383,  399,  401. 
Rakes,  Glamorgan,  L  216. 


Rain,  i.  12,  17. 
Rape,  L  530. 
Raspberry,  L  2*^9. 
Rath-ripe  barley,  i.  454. 
Ray-grass,  i.  588. 
Reaping,  i.  140,  /83,  494;  iL 
Recurrent  springs,  L  106. 
Red  sandstone  tract,  i.  36. 

—  toil  of  Pembrokeshire,  L  5A 

—  earth  of  Olamoigan,  L  00. 

—  crake,  I  232: 
Refining  mills,  i.87. 
Removal  of  tenants,  i^  177# 
Rent,  i.  163. 

Repairs,  i.  173. 

— —  of  roads,  ii.  381. 

Restrictions  in  tillage,  i.  372. 

Returns.    See  Frodtue, 

Ricks  of  com.    See  Stotit, 

Ridges,  breadth  of,  i.  287. 

Right  of  property,  i.  185. 

Rime,  i.  13. 

Ripeness  of  crops,  L459. 

Rivers,  i.  33, 96. 
feoces  on,  i.969. 

Roads,  i.  69,  906;  iL  S^,  481. 

Road  ploughs,  i.  201 ;  iL  370. 

Roan  in  barley,  L  460. 

Rolling,  L421,458,518. 

Roman  masonry,  L  1 26. 

• mining,  L  81. 

jugerum,  iL  504. 

Roofing  materials,   i.    40,  151 ;   fi. 

446. 
Rooks,  L  42,  519L 
Rothcrham  ploughs,  L  187. 
Rotten  stone.    See  Lafit  tarhsitr, 
Rouen,  L549L 
Rural  artificers,  L  182. 
—  economy,  iL  S83» 
Rushes,  L  148. 
MmS  RiilA 
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Swing  plouf(hs,  i.  187. 
Swiviag  mode  of  rt^pings  i«  4SJ. 
Sycamore,  i.  243;  ii.  SB» 
S  y^cms  of  husbandry,  i.  306,  SIS* 

Tanning  in  peat  mos«»  il  318. 

Tang.    Sec  Alg^, 

Tarrat  lime,  L  57. 

Task-work,  il  286, 

Tax  on  Coal,  L 124 ;  u.  48U 

Teams,  i.  289. 

TeiJ  tree.    Vide  Lindai. 

Temperature,  i.  15. 

Tcnanu,  i.  1G5. 

Tenures,  i.  120. 

Thatching,  L  140,  1^ 

Thermal  springs,  i  111^ 

Thrashing  floors,  i.  129,  442. 

—  portable,  i«  158. 

■■       machioes,  i. 399,  439. 

com,  L  429 ;  iL  886. 

I'tle  or  roofing  stones,   i.  40,  153; 

iL446. 
Tillage,  I  276. 
Tillering  of  crops,  L  413. 
Time  of  sowing,    i.  414,  457,  498, 
5-23, 

of  harvest,  i.  li^  4i3 

of  removal,  i.  177, 

of  <carcitT,  i.  49-3. 

-  of  veiling  com,  i.  494. 
I'io  plate  maaufacture,  iL  463. 
Tithes,  i.  1S4;  ii.  96,  48J. 
Top-dre««in;r  crops  i.  421, 
Tracts  of  Miil,  i.  2>i,  44  5,  483. 
Tram  roiids.     het  XjH 
Tref«>iU,  i.  5S/;,  591. 
Tnoiffiing  fences.    Vide  Frwmimi, 

TripoK,  i.  60,  91. 
Turnips,  i.  ?^^,  511 ;  ii.487. 
Turnpike  acts,  ii.  :^68. 
iumbril  carts,  L  21 1. 


Valuers  of  land,  ii.  174,  484. 
Varieties  of  the  date  tract,  t.  29. 

of  wheat,  i.  384. 

Vegetables  ii.  202.    Sec  Gur^i. 

Vegeution,  i.  263» 

Vehicles,  i.205. 

Vetches,  I  501. 

Vermin,  ii.  4b6. 

Vineyards,  iL  18.  :«1       ' 

Vitriolic  water  of  coal  tracts  iL  3615. 

Uncultivable  wastes,  iL  I09ii 

Utility  of  lime  in  tilli^gc,  'iL  IBS. 

Want  of  capu;d,  k^L9lS9\  B.485L 

of  inclosures  L  930\  iL  104, 

Wages.     See  Ltbmr,    • 
Waggons  L  209. 
Washing  sheep,  ii.  266. 
Wastes  ii.  68,  472,  482, 
Water,  L  96. 

cements.    Vide  Torrar. 

^^  wheels,  L  468. 

—  ponds  i»  157. 
Watering.     Vide  Jrrigjtiom, 
Wattled  quicks,  L  246. 
Way-faring  tree,  L  ^B8. 
Weekly  markets  iL  415. 
Weeding,   i.  211,  346,  422;  ii.  114. 

1»L 

grass  land,  i.  559. 

>—  of  wnods,  iL  44. 

Weightb  aiKl  measures  iL  499. 
We:j(hi  of  grain,  L  464. 
WcUs  i  in>  117. 
Welsh  faUows  L  294,  300. 
_  potoii,  L  88 ;  App.  L 
Wheas  L  18,  &i^  310,  38^ 
Mllieels  L  S06. 
Wheeled  ploughs  L  20a 

■cars  i*905L 
Wbtp-reio  ploiiglif,  L  199. 
Wbiflicoiie,  L  9a 

Mm4  Winds 
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AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  &c 

SOLD  BY 

THOMAS  GIBBS  AND  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Board  tf  jfgricuUurv, 

Corner  of  Half-Moon-Street,  Piccadilly,  London : 

JVho  also  Sell  every  Article  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Line  ; 
and  with  whom  BaiUffs,  wanting  Places,  leave  their  M- 
dress,  and  particulars  iff  Situations  in  which  tiiey  hmot 
previously  been. 


Barley.    Isle  of  ThaneC . 

Norfolk. 

Naked. 

Winter. 

Beans.    Small  Essex. 

Tick. 

'      Masagan. 
Broom.    Conmion  yellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wiieat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage.     Gibln*   true    drum- 
head, for  cattle. 
'        Thousand-headed. 

— —     Scotch. 

— — .     American. 

— — —     Large  red. 

— —     I-ongHiided. 

I      White  turnip  afoore 
ground. 

— —     Purnic  ditto  ditto, or 

Kohl  rabi. 

— ^—     White  turnip  under 
ground. 

—  Tall  green  borecole. 
— — —     Tall  purple  ditto. 

—  Siberian   hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot.    Lkrge  thick  orange,  for 

cattle. 
— —    Large  thick  red,  ditta 
Canary. 
Chicory. 
Clover    Common  red. 

—  Perennial,  or  cow-grass 

■  White  Dulrh 

■  Yellow,    trefoil,    non- 

such, or  black  grass. 


:aK 


n 


Clover. 


Malta. 
Providential. 


Flax,  or  Unseed. 
Furze. 

Grass.    Meadow  foxtail. 

—  Meadow  fescue. 
■  ■       Sheen's  fescue. 

—  Hardi^h  fescue. 
'  Purple  ditto. 
— »  Float  ditto. 

—  Crested  dogstaiL 

I  Rough  cocksfoot. 

— —  Tail  oat-grass. 

■  i  VcUow  ditto. 
—— i-  Meadow  dittou 

■  Sweet  venial. 
— — .  Great  meadow. 

■  Common  ditto. 
-— ~  Marsh  ditto. 

—  Compressed  ditto 

—  Annual  ditto. 

—  Common  ray^grass. 
— ^  Poi.cey  ditto. 

—  Improved  percuciil  dft. 

■  Timothy. 
^—      Yorkshire. 

With  many  othn-  sorts. 

Hemp.  Russian. 
— ^—  English. 
Honeysuckle.    French. 


Lettuce. 
Lentils. 


Large  Cost, 
bmall. 
Large. 


